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Art. 1— Westminster Theology." 


1 iene time has come for considering the relation of West- 
minster theology to modern thought. By modern thought 
we mean the aspect in which the great problems of theology 
and religion present themselves to the Christian and the non- 
Christian thinkers of our time. By Westminster theology we 
mean the theology embodied in the Confession of Faith, as 
drawn up in the most vigorous period of English theology by 
the most grave, wise, and learned body of divines ever 
convened in Europe. It was the last and the most complete 
of the great creeds, for, as Schaff remarks, “ With the standards 
of Westminster the creed-making period of the Reformed 
Churches was brought to a close.” Whatever may be the 
influence it now exercises over the thoughts of men, it was 
once a document of immense import even in British society. 
Dean Stanley says :— 
“The Westminster Confession of Faith is a document of more interest 
than most Englishmen ascribe to it, with the origin of which they have 





1 This article represents, with some slight modifications, the first of a 
series of six lectures on “ Westminster Theology and Modern Thought,” 
delivered in Magee College, Derry, during the last winter, under the con- 
ditions of the Smyth Lectureship. The title of the lecture was ‘“ Westminster 
Theology— Historical and Critical.” I have ventured to add some explana- 
tory notes for the purposes of this publication. 
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more concern than they often think, and which still represents the creed of 
a large portion of their fellow-countrymen. The very name is significant. 
It proceeded, not from Scotland, not from Edinburgh, but from the English 
Parliament, and was drawn up in the Jerusalem Chamber, in the precincts 
of Westminster Abbey, under the sanction of the only authorities that then 
existed for ecclesiastical purposes. It is the only confession of faith which 
was ever imposed on the whole united kingdom. The Thirty-nine Articles 
never extended beyond the limits of Berwick-on-Tweed, but the Confession 
of Faith reigned with undisputed supremacy for ten years, under the 
authority of Parliament, from Cape Wrath to the Land’s End.” 


Professor Mitchell of St. Andrews has shown, in reply to the 
objections of Principal Fairbairn, the Independent, that neither 
the Thirty-nine Articles, nor the old Scotch Confession, nor the 
Confession by which the Scotch bishops tried to supersede it, 
proceeded from an assembly more generously or liberally 
constituted. But, after all, it is to be judged on its own merits, 
rather than by the consideration of the men who drew it up. 

Whatever changes may have occurred in the theological 
attitude of the Churches since it was prepared two centuries 
ago, the Confession of Faith, with the Catechisms, was once 
cordially accepted as the creed alike of Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists, and, substantially, it was accepted by a 
large body of Episcopalians, while it is still the established 
creed of some of the most religious, the most Protestant, and 
the most progressive nations of the world, in both hemispheres, 
as well as of a considerable portion of the most cultivated and 
thoughtful people in all English-speaking countries. Yet it is 
the theology of this symbolic book which modern thought, 
in some of its most vital and energetic forms, has stigmatised 
as at once false, obsolete, and inept as a scheme of thought. 
This is a most singular judgment. 


I. 


Let us try to understand the exact meaning and extent of the 
divergence of modern thought from Westminster theology which 
is implied in this gudgment. 

1. Thinkers who agree in nothing else agree in their strenu- 
ous rejection of Calvinism. Whether it be High Churchmen 
in general—Prebendary Irons being taken as a sort of repre- 
sentative man,—or Broad Churchmen, like Maurice, Kingsley, 
Hunt, and Farrar; or Liberal Evangelicals, like Ellicott; or 
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Independents, like Dale, Fairbairn, or Baldwin Brown; or 
Baptists, like Samuel Cox ; or Theistic Spiritualists, like Francis 
Newman and Frances Power Cobbe; or Unitarians, like Mar- 
tineau; or Agnostics, like Huxley, Clifford, Matthew Arnold, 
and Leslie Stephen; or those generally who represent the 
strenua inertia of learned dilettantism, they all alike regard 
Calvinism with hatred or scorn, and assail it in pulpit, book, 
or newspaper. Perhaps the most remarkable fact of all is that 
many of these representative theologians, notably the Broad 
Churchmen, who have so many points of sentimental sympathy 
or tolerance for eccentric and even heretical thought, should 
lose all their breadth and catholicity in judging Calvinism, 
which they denounce as a system fundamentally inconsistent 
with all our ideas of the justice and goodness of God. 

2. Our surprise at this attitude is all the greater because all 
the critics of Calvinism, without distinction, praise it as a 
scheme that was once vital, and in fact essential, to the work 
that was to be done in the century of Reformation. It is 
represented as having been a trenchant and terrible force, 
“with an inflexible front to illusion and mendacity,” which 
was both admirable and necessary for rough and revolutionary 
times, but as deficient now in those qualities of “sweetness 
and light” which are so appropriate to this age,—as if all the 
rough work of the world were done. Dr. Dale admits that 
“when Calvinism was a living faith, it had a great deal of 
beauty in it, and it had the strength of the granite rocks.” Miss 
Cobbe says, “ Calvinism has had its heroic age: the age of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, of Brainerd and Hopkins.” Principal Fairbairn, 
who is very anxious to account for its wide acceptance in the 
sixteenth century, thinks that various outer events at that 
time “combined to make Calvinism, on the one hand, define 
and ground its principles, and, on the other, apply and defend 
its conclusions.” He says the persecutions in France and 
Holland prepared men to accept a high and stern Calvinism 
as their religious faith. But they were Calvinists before they 
were persecuted, and Michelet says truly it was their 
Calvinism that nerved them to go through the persecutions. 
All the concessions which anti-Calvinists have made to the 
merits of the system in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies naturally suggest the rather curious question, whether 
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what was true in those centuries can have become false in the 
nineteenth ? 

3. But another fact of importance is that Calvinism was the 
accepted theology of all the Churches for about a century after 
the Reformation. It was equally the religion of Lutherans and 
Reformed’ on the Continent, and of Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists in England. Mr. Hunt says that for seventy years 
after the Reformation the Church of England followed Calvin 
in doctrine. Calvin’s Institutes was the text-book in the 
English Universities in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The stern 
simplicity of Calvinism was felt especially at Oxford, where 
it aroused the imagination with an enthusiasm which enabled 
it to resist the weight of Catholic authority, and the cogency 
of its logic commended it to a University which still admitted 
the scholar to a degree after public disputation in the schools. 
Mr. J. R. Green, in his Short History of the English People, 
speaking of the influence of the Bible upon them, says, “The 
answer they found was almost of necessity a Calvinistic answer.” 
It is needless to say again how the Independents and the 
Baptists stood theologically in the seventeenth century. What- 
ever influences, philosophical, ecclesiastical, or political, may 
have since come into operation to break the unity of this wide 
Protestant witness to Calvinism, it is a strongly significant 
fact that the first revived study of the truth, at the end ofa 
millennium of darkness, should have brought nothing but 
Calvinism out of the Bible. 


II. 


The second point of importance which is suggested by the facts 
already mentioned is that Westminster theology, or Calvinism, 
though not at first identified caclusively with any one form of 
Church-government, has come to be identified, for the most part, 
with the Presbyterian polity. 

It would seem, indeed, as if Calvinism had some natural 
affinity with Presbyterianism. The ideas of the two systems 
are fundamentally alike. Calvinism correlates the idea of 
order and law with the idea of liberty by its broad enuncia- 
tion of the consistency of Divine sovereignty with human 


1 Bungener says that the doctrine of Predestination was more strongly 
asserted by Luther than by Calvin. 
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responsibility. Now, while Prelacy emphasises order without 
liberty, and Independency liberty rather than order, Presby- 
terianism reconciles order with liberty in its strong but elastic 
scheme of government. 

There is undoubtedly an intimate connection, historical and 
moral, between systems of doctrine and forms of government. 
The type of doctrine, for example, represented by the Church 
of Rome, is as characteristic as its hierarchical system. They 
are both indeed adapted to promote the priestly dependence of 
man on man, while Presbyterian Calvinism promotes the 
equality of men by establishing an equal dependence of man 
on God.’ Attempts have no doubt been made at various times 
to engraft an evangelical theology on the hierarchical system 
of Rome, but with very partial success, for, like oil and water, 
the two elements have refused to coalesce. The doctrine of 
Augustine, the greatest of the Latin Fathers, has, for example, 
a closer affinity to Calvinistic Protestantism than to Popery, 
yet it has been almost completely effaced from the living 
theology of the Latin Church, which still recognises him as one 
of its saints. The Jansenists of France and Holland, likewise, 
who were Augustinians in doctrine, tried to find a tenable place 
for themselves inside the Roman communion, but they failed 
in the attempt. 

Similarly, in the Church of England, the religious party re- 
presented by Laud and Pusey, which receded furthest from the 

teformation, has stood firmest upon the lines of apostolic 
succession and a prelatical order of ministry. It is not indeed 
difficult to show how Calvinism first lost its hold upon Angli- 
canism in the seventeenth century. It held its ground firmly 
till the reign of Charles 1, when Laud confronted it with all 
the combined force of sacramentalism in religion and absolutism 
in politics. The great body of the Anglican clergy came to 
regard it, both as to theology and polity, as opposed to the 
English constitution in Church and State. Leaning to Catholic 
tradition, and attached to Prelacy, they felt an instinctive 
repugnance to a system which ground to powder every trace of 
a sacramental religion. It was therefore natural that Armin- 
ianism should develop in England into a creed with a high 


1 Schaff says: “Those who feel most their dependence on God are most 
independent of men.” 
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ritual, and the acknowledgment of the Divine right of kings 
and bishops.’ The fact that Calvinism killed Ritualism at 
the moment that it was fast developing into Popery in the 
Puritan age, would not be forgotten after the Restoration by the 
divines of the Anglican communion. It would only deepen 
their alienation from it. It is not so easy to define the exact 
influences under which the Nonconformists of England began 
to drift away from the Westminster theology.” No doubt, Dr. 
John Stoughton says, in a letter to Schaff, printed in his great 
work on Creeds, that the position of the Independents is still 
“moderately Calvinistic.” But this statement is hardly con- 
sistent with the statements of equally representative men, like 
Mr. Guinness Rogers, who says that “ the Protestant Dissenters 
of England have been gradually losing their hold of the dis- 
tinctive principles of Calvinism,” and Dr. Dale of Birmingham, 
who says, “It is now nearly a hundred years since Congre- 
gationalists began to part with their Calvinism, and they have 
not yet been able to construct any satisfactory and permanent 
scheme to take its place.” He himself sees the first signs of 
change about the time of Andrew Fuller among the Baptists, 
and of Edward Williams among the Independents. We see 
it likewise in Wilson’s notes to Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, 
a strictly Calvinistic work. The fact of the change is un- 
questionable. We see it in a comparison of the theological 
attitude of men like Jay of Bath, Raffles of Liverpool, James 
of Birmingham, Leifchild of London, and Hall of Bristol, with 


1It may be objected to this view that Wesleyan Methodism, which is 
essentially Presbyterian in its ecclesiastical polity, is yet Arminian in its 
theology. It must not be forgotten, however, that there is a low Armin- 
ianism, like that of the Dutch Remonstrants, and of Bull, Hoadley, Tomline, 
and Whitby, always more or less in sympathy with a seculum rationalisticum, 
and a high Arminianism having essential affinities with the Puritan evan- 
gelical type of Calvinism. Now this is the Arminianism of Methodism, 
which, as we shall presently see, is Calvinistic in essential belief though not 
in dogmatic statement. It is a significant fact, therefore, that the two 
systems which are the most Presbyterian are also the most Calvinistic. 

2 It is an interesting and suggestive fact that the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, who are still true to their name, have become in modern times 
distinctively Presbyterian in polity. The position was different even a hundred 
years ago. The theology and the polity are here likewise closely identified. 

3 Dr. Dale says John Angell James was a characteristic representative of 
the transition period. He was intensely evangelical, yet his sympathies 
were with ‘‘the new school” of America in 1837, when Presbyterianism was 
parted into ‘‘ new school” and ‘‘old school” over the Albert Barnes con- 
troversy. This may be so, but the ‘“ new school” was rather Amyraldian 
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the Dales, the Fairbairns, the Simons, the Baldwin Browns, 
and the Coxes of the present day. The Independents of 
Scotland, like Wardlaw, Ewing, and Lindsay Alexander, have 
always been more conservative in their divinity than their 
brethren in England ; while the same must be said of the 
Baptists both of Scotland and America. Dr. Dale believes 
that the change in the theological attitude of Independency was 
due in a large degree to the influence of the Methodists. Yet 
as the Methodists, as we shall presently see, have been ap- 
proaching nearer to Calvinism, and as the Independents have 
been gradually receding further and further from it, there must 
be some better explanation of this change. In point of fact, 
the Independents have all along been largely influenced in 
their theological development by their dependence, not upon 
Methodist, but on Anglican modes of thought. The remark of 
the Rev. Edward White, himself an Independent, made in 
reference to the free Churches of England at this hour—that 
“they have sunk too much into an unworthy dependence upon 
thinking done in the Anglican communion, and far too often 
by the extreme Broad Church party rather than by the Evan- 
gelical and the High Church ”—applies, with substantial justice, 
to their past history. They were Calvinists when Anglicanism 
was Calvinistic ; when Anglicanism was spiritually revived in 
the eighteenth century, it had an Arminian as well as a 
predominantly Calvinistic side, and the Nonconformist bodies 
reflected this double tendency in theology ; and as Calvinism 
lost its hold upon Anglicanism in the present century, it 
began to shrink into still smaller dimensions in the thinking 
of the free Churches. It is a severe remark of Mr. White, but 
its severity lies in its truth, that “within the last thirty years 
there has been no deep national spiritual movement in England 
which could be traced to the action or influence of an Inde- 
pendent minister;” and the cause he assigns for it—*the 
gradual but sensible decline in the enthusiastic study of the 
Scriptures ”—is such, if true, as hardly entitles Dr. Dale to write 


than Arminian. He says further that “many of the old Calvinistic phrases 
were on James’s lips to the last, but the genuine Calvinistic meaning was 
gone out of them.” We should desire some proof of a statement which 
involves a trace of insincerity in one of the truest and sanest of the last 
generation of Independent divines. Dr. Dale’s intense anti-Calvinism may 
have unconsciously coloured his estimate of James’s mind. 
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so complacently of the effacement of Calvinism from the Inde- 
pendent communion. It has been purchased at a great cost, as 
he himself admits, for nothing satisfactory has yet come in its 
place.’ But it has not stopped at Arminianism. It has, in the 
case of many Dissenters, including Dr. Dale himself, got down 
to the denial of eternal punishment—a position first taken by 
the Unitarians sixty years ago,—which cannot be long held 
without eviscerating all the evangelical elements of the creed, 
and preparing the way for a heartless Unitarianism. Mr. 
Spurgeon said lately, with a sad impressiveness : “ With all my 
objection to a State Church, I am not sounjust as to conceal 
my belief that I see in the Episcopal Church at this time less 
of unbelief than among certain Dissenters ; in fact, Noncon- 
formity in certain quarters is eaten through and through with 
a covert Unitarianism, less tolerable than Unitarianism itself.” 
Principal Fairbairn might therefore have spared us the self- 
complacent criticism that “the cultured intellect of the day, 
especially in England, has diverged from Calvinistic modes of 
thought,” for it has diverged from much more than Calvinism. 
But, after all, it may yet see its way to return, as it did in 
Germany, to the old orthodoxy it once despised and rejected. 


Ill. 


In reviewing the history of the Churches we observe that their 
Calvinistic periods were the most spiritually stable and influen- 
tial, and that their success has been almost in exact proportion 
to the amount of Calvinism they retained or still retain in their 
creeds, 

Let us first consider the case of the Church of England. 
So long as it was Calvinistic—that is, in its first century— 
it was strong enough to repress all reactionary tendency 
toward either Romanism or Latitudinarianism. But as soon as 
Arminianism, allying itself strongly with absolutist politics, 
got a firm footing, Ritualism raised its head, under the 
auspices of Laud and Andrewes, and prepared the way for the 
revival of Popery. Puritanism, as Hallam observes, killed this 
movement. The Restoration, however, by casting out Calvin- 


1 He says: “It is for many reasons a great misfortune for us that the 
great systems of theological truth which gave definite form and a robust 


discipline to the religious thought of other generations are sinking into 
decay.” 
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ism, in the persons of its two thousand confessors on the day 
of St. Bartholomew, re-established Arminianism, which, in 
due time, prepared the way for the Latitudinarianism of 
the Tillotson school, and the dry Pelagianism of Whitby 
and Tomline, and in due time for the Deistic movement itself, 
which was the logical outcome of Latitudinarianism. Then 
came the utter spiritual débdcle of Anglican Christianity, when, 
as Mr. Gladstone observes, “the preaching of the Gospel a 
hundred years ago disappeared, not by denial, but by lapse, 
from the majority of the pulpits.”’ What was the influence 
that restored religion in the Church of England? It was the 
revival of Evangelical Puritanism. It was Calvinism. Top- 
lady, Berridge, Grimshaw, Romaine, Venn, Hervey, and Whit- 
field, the leaders of the revival, were Calvinists. Fletcher, 
like the Wesleys, was an Arminian. Bishop Ellicott, who 
has no sympathy with Calvinism, says, in the Princeton 
Review, “ The Evangelical party, by the blessing of the Holy 
Ghost, had almost exclusively in the last fifty years sustained 
the holy and blessed work of the revivification of the 
Church of England.” By and by, as he also admits, the 
Evangelicals influenced the preaching of the High Church 
party: “The High Church party, on the other hand, has 
begun to appreciate and apply that warm, personal, and in- 
dividualising ministry of Christ crucified to each sin-laden 
soul, which has so long and so blessedly characterised the 
teaching of the best days of the Evangelical movement.” 
But then the revival of High-Churchism in our day, in its 
attempt to restore a patristic theology, put Calvinism once 
more into abeyance, and we now see the unhappy results in 
the enormous growth of Anglo-Catholicism, with its sad 
chronicle of perversions to Romanism. Nothing can destroy 
sacramentalism but Calvinism; and if the Church of England 
suffers at this moment from religious instability and distrac- 
tion, it is because of the warring of the three schools of theo- 
logy within her. And whatever true spiritual power may still 


1 It seems to take seventy years, or two generations, to effect a complete 
change in theology. In 1560 the Church of England was Calvinist and 
Protestant ; in 1630 it was largely Arminian, and hardly Protestant ; in 
1700 it was Latitudinarian ; in 1770 religion had almost died out; in 
1830, Evangelicalism, Ritualism, Broad-Churchism, and Darbyism, revived 
together. 
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exist in her is in virtue of the more or less thorough assimila- 
tion of evangelical elements borrowed from Calvinism.’ 

As to the position of the Nonconformists, it seems impossible 
to deny that their success in the last hundred years—and it 
does not cover quite so long a period—has been due mainly to 
their Calvinism, as represented by the divines already men- 
tioned. Though Dr. Dale speaks of the defection from 
Calvinism as beginning a century ago, it is'a well-known fact 
that its actual rejection, so far as it is a fact, has occurred 
during the present generation. What Independency may 
become under a still more deliberate and extended repudiation 
of Calvinism, it is impossible to conjecture ; but the signs of 
the times do not encourage the hope that, with the growing 
denial of eternal punishment, and the increasing prevalence of 
moral-influence views of the Atonement, it is designed to any 
long reign of spiritual expansion or power. The success of 
the English Baptists, like that of their brethren in America, 
has been due to their Calvinism. The names of Bunyan, 
Kiffin, Keach, Gill, Knollys, Tombe, Carey, Robert Hall, 
Ryland, and Hughes, are familiar to us all as Calvinists ; and 
Evans, the Baptist, may well say that the theology of Bunyan, 
of which Coleridge said, in speaking of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
that he could not have believed beforehand that Calvinism 
could be painted in such exquisitely delightful colours, “may 
be regarded as that which most characterised the larger com- 
munity of the Baptists”—that is, the Calvinistic, as dis- 
tinguished from the General Baptists.” 

The remarkably wide and uniform success of Methodism in 
Britain and America may seem to be inconsistent with the 
position taken up in this section of our lecture. We have 
already described this system, however, as Calvinistic in 
essential belief, though not in dogmatic statement. Its success 
has been due, undoubtedly, not to the Arminian, but to the 
Calvinistic, elements of its creed ; and there is reason to believe 
that these are becoming more accentuated with the progress of 


1 The Spectator, a Broad Church paper, in accounting for the numerical 
decline of the Evangelicals in our day, says the explanation is to be found 
in the fact that their principles have been substantially accepted and adopted 
by the High Church party. 

? Stoughton tells us that the Calvinistic Baptists did not decline from 
orthodoxy, but the General Baptists did, as they swerved toward Socinianism 
and Arianism. 
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time. More of this again. Whether Methodism will always 
adhere to its present Augustinian condemnation of Pelagian 
and semi-Pelagian error is a question for the future. Principal 
Cunningham expressed his doubts on the subject. Dr. Dale 
says: “The Methodists have not been predisposed to attempt 
the reconstruction of their theological theories, but whatever 
immunity they at present enjoy from the troubles by which we 
have been tried can be only temporary.” The fact remains, 
however, that their success, both extensively and intensively, 
has been due in the main to the prevailingly Augustinian cast 
of their theology. 


IV. 


Our Westminster theology, notwithstanding the modifications 
it has undergone under various circumstances and at various 
times, has been more successful than other systems in reverting 
to its original type. 

The three rival systems are Calvinism, Unitarianism, 
and Arminianism. Let us first consider the case of Unitarian- 
ism. It has essentially changed its ground since the days of 
Socinus, and has at last almost placed itself outside 
the pale of historical Christianity. It once believed in 
canonical Scripture. Now Professor Martineau, its most emin- 
ent representative, repudiates “all external authority in 
matters of religion,” for “the yoke of the Bible follows the 
yoke of the Church.” When the orthodox of other days pre- 
dicted its present drift, Priestley and Belsham indignantly 
resented such an imputation on its Biblical fidelity. But time 
has justified the orthodox judgment. Mark, again, the down- 
ward course of Unitarianism in relation to Christology. Both 
Arius and Socinus, with their early followers, held that Christ, 
though not God, was to be worshipped. It was the boast of 
Belsham and Lindsey that they had destroyed Arianism and 
put Socinianism in its place; now the Unitarians are every- 
where Humanitarians, for they hold that Jesus was a mere 
man, and therefore consistently hold that it would be idolatry 
to worship him. Unitarian opinion has indeed, upon this 
doctrine, been singularly fluctuating and self-contradictory. 
In its evangelic moods it has tried to span the abyss between 
the Creator and the creature by throwing across it a created 
Saviour, allowed in a kind of theological strategy to be deutero- 
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divine. It once held Christ to be salvator mundi. Martineau 
now rejects “the entire Messianic theology.” It once held 
that He rose from the dead; now Martineau and J. J. Tayler 
deny the resurrection, and assure us that His not rising is not 
of the least importance.’ It is to this belief in Christ, not as a 
still living man, but as a dead man, buried in some Judean 
graveyard, that Dr. Arnold attributes the utter want of vitality 
in Unitarianism. In fact, it has almost abandoned all pretence 
of a Biblical basis, because it has discovered the impossibility 
of maintaining itself on that ground. The American Ellis said 
significantly to the Unitarian club in Boston in 1882, that 
fifty years of study, thought, and reasoning, had brought him 
to the conclusion that the Bible was an orthodox book, and 
yielded the orthodox creed. This is practically the judgment, 
likewise, of the German Rationalists, who, working, with their 
usual thoroughness, in the new science of Biblical theology, 
bring the old orthodox doctrines out of the Bible. They may 
reject them under the head of dogmatics, but they frankly 
reinstate them under the head of Biblical theology. 
Unitarianism is, indeed, the poorest and the most pallid of 
all religious developments, giving no play to the higher 
emotions, coldness being its constitutional vice. In its muta- 
tions it has never taken any strong hold upon the truly 
Christian consciousness, and has never maintained itself for 
any length of time in the Church. It appears as a disturbing 
element when faith begins to languish, and it is cast out when 
faith revives. Its slight hold upon religious realities is seen 
in the fact that Unitarian pulpits resound with harangues 
upon secular subjects rather than about Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. It is this fact which drives the noblest spirits, like 
Everett, Sparks, Palfrey, Bancroft, and Frothingham, from 
theology to politics or literature, while its affinity with scepti- 
cism is seen in the drift of eminent persons like Harriet 
Martineau, William R. Greg, Frances Power Cobbe, and P. J. 
Taylor, who were all reared in Unitarianism. The preaching 
of Christ can alone hold men to one pursuit for a lifetime, and 
1 The American Bellows thinks that to make the resurrection of Christ 
the only basis of belief in an immortal life is ‘‘ putting an awful strain upon 
that single strand.” But it was exactly on this single strand that Paul put 


the whole strain: ‘‘If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain.” 
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give them satisfaction throughout. Well might Channing say, 
three years before his death, “I would I could look to 
Unitarianism with more hope!” What a suggestive fact that 
Thomas Chalmers and William Ellery Channing were born 
within ten days of each other! How different the intellectual 
and spiritual results of the labours of the two men! Uni- 
tarianism surely is not what it was. 

We shall now try to ascertain the relative stability and 
integrity of Arminianism as a scheme of theological thought. 
It has gone through many changes, but is as far from showing 
any sign of stability as ever. In its essential idea it is not a 
compact logical system like Calvinism, but a sort of compromise 
between Augustinianism on one side, and Pelagianism on the 
other. Historically, the term Arminianism applies to very 
different phases or variations of theological opinion. It applies, 
as we have already seen, to Methodism, as represented by 
Wesley and Watson, who have made it an essentially evan- 
gelical, if not Calvinistic, system; it applies to Anglican 
Pelagians, like Whitby, Tomline, and Jeremy Taylor ; it applies 
to Anglican sacramentalists, like Pusey, Keble, and Littledale. 
It is only Methodist Arminianism—that, in a word, which has 
an essential affinity with Calvinism—which is the most stable 
form of it. It was not, as the Methodist Stevens says, “a new 
dogmatic phase of Protestantism.” It was a new system, not in 
virtue of Arminian elements, which had long existed in the 
Church of England before Wesley’s day, but from the peculiar 
combination of Arminian doctrines with “the doctrines of 
grace.” It has, in fact, the most vital affinities with the Puri- 
tan evangelical type of Calvinism. This fact is practically 
admitted by Wesleyan divines themselves." It brings 


1 Dr. Pope, in his Preface to Winer’s Confessions of Christendom, says: 
“The doctrine of the Articles of the Church of England is the doctrine of 
Methodism.” As Toplady has, we believe, satisfactorily proved that the 
Thirty-nine Articles are Calvinistic, and not Arminian, this admission of the 
Didsbury Professor is all the more significant. But he naturally qualifies 
his statement, for he says: ‘‘ The assertion must of course be taken 
broadly. ‘The Connexion’ has never avowed the Articles as its confession 
of faith ; some of these Articles have no meaning for them in their present 
constitution ; some of them are tolerated in their vague and doubtful 
bearing, rather than accepted as definitions ; and, finally, many Methodists 
would prefer to discard any relation to them. Still, the verdict of the 
historical theologian would locate the Methodist community under the 
Thirty-nine Articles. . . . Where they diverge from the Westminster Con- 
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Wesleyans and Presbyterians still nearer together to hear the 
London Quarterly, the organ of Methodism, say: “ Methodism 
has assumed all the characteristics and responsibilities of an 
organic Church of the Presbyterian type.” 

But Arminianism, as a whole, has had a curious history of 
degradation and degeneration. That of the Continent has 
usually been of a low, unspiritual type. Schaff says of the 
Holland Arminians: “Arminianism in some of its advocates 
had a leaning toward Socinianism, and prepared the way for 
Rationalism, which prevailed to a great extent in the Estab- 
lished Churches of Holland, Geneva, and Germany, from the 
end of the last century till the recent reaction in favour of 
orthodox Calvinism and Lutheranism.” Their Rationalism was 
no reaction from the hard scholasticism of Calvinism, as some 
assert, but from the arid Arminianism which had become 
dominant through political causes. English Arminianism was 
first identified, as already mentioned, with sacramental ideas 
in theology. The American Encyclopedia says: “ Laud com- 
bined it with views of sacramental efficacy which Arminians 
would have denounced as superstitious.” The High Church 
and Ritualistic party of our day are still Arminian in theology, 
for, as Arminianism is the religion in which man shares with 
God in the work of salvation, Sacramentalism represents one 
aspect of this human agency. About the time of the English 

Revolution, Arminianism became identified with the Latitu- 
dinarian school, so that, to use the words of the same American 
authority, “It at last, in the Church of England, became a 


fession, Methodism holds to them.” The late Professor H. B. Smith, Pres- 
byterian, of New York, said to a Methodist : ‘‘ Your so-called Methodism 
(being of grace, not of nature) is in harmony with our symbols. I am per- 
suaded that our differences are merely intellectual (metaphysical), and not 
moral or spiritual ; in short, formal and not material.” The great difficulty 
felt by all divines is to find room for the essential relations of the divine and 
the human will in the forms of human thought, and to work them out in 
Christian experience without sacrificing one or other. The Rev. J. Agar 
Beet, the learned Wesleyan commentator on Romans, may not call himself a 
Calvinist, but he is not a consistent Arminian, for he asserts the sovereignty 
of Divine grace in election, contending that God is not determined to choose 
any man to eternal life on the ground of foreseen faith, but simply of His 
own free will. This is a distinct departure from the old historical Arminian- 
ism, and is so far an approach to Calvinism. Yet he holds that those once 
justified may fall away. Is there any foundation for the statement made 
some months ago in the London Times, by an Anglican clergyman named 
Allen. that ‘‘ Calvinism is making great strides among the Wesleyans ”? 
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negative term, implying a negation of Calvinism rather than 
any exact system of theology whatever. Much that passed for 
Arminianism was in fact Pelagianism.” Many of these 
Anglican Arminians denied the doctrine of the Trinity; and 
where they did not, they threw the doctrines of grace into the 
background, and dwelt more on the example of Christ than 
on His atonement. 

Thus Arminianism, all through its history, has had a 
curiously fluctuating career, assuming very different forms, and 
never attaining to any steadfastness of position. The strangest 
thing of all is that, with the significant exception of the 
Methodists, the Arminians of the present day, whether 
Anglican or Nonconformist, have made no effort to establish 
it theologically, to formulate its propositions, to co-ordinate its 
ideas; but have contented themselves merely with querulous 
and ineffective protests against Calvinism. They represent, 
in a word, a theological school or tendency about equally 
remarkable for dogmatism, for defects, and for inconsistencies. 

Let us now try to estimate the historical development of 
Calvinism. Professor H. B. Smith of America says: “ Cal- 
vinism, in its historical growth, has assumed a variety of 
forms ; it has been prolific of systems.” This may have been 
due to the fact that, unlike Lutheranism, as Kamptschultke 
observes, “ the reformation of Calvin is the only one that steps 
beyond the limits of its birthplace. Calvinism was a refor- 
mation independent of nationality, and produced a truly 
Christian and catholic Church.” It was destined to come into 
contact with a more diverse order of minds, and therefore to 
feel the impress of those modifications which spring from the 
diversity of national genius, training, and literary clevelopment. 
But before any modification took place in its forms, it 
rendered to Protestant Christianity three great services of 
enduring vitality. The first was its Bible principle. It placed 
the starting-point of theology, not, like Luther, in a subjective 
experience, however true or Divine, but in an outward fact, 
—the Word of God; and thus kept clear of all tendency to a 
mystical subjectivism. The second was its establishment of 
the true doctrine of the Sabbath. It is the Westminster or 
Anglo-American theology which is essentially identified with 
this work. The Puritans studied the whole subject, unlike the 
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Reformers of the Continent, who only touched such aspects of 
it as were affected by the Roman Catholic doctrine of festivals 
and saints’ days. As Schaff says: “On the Sunday question, 
Puritanism achieved at last a permanent triumph, and left its 
trace upon the Churches of England and Scotland, which re- 
appeared after the licentious period of the Restoration. 

Calvinism fought the battle of the Sabbath against all the 
weight of Arminianism, backed by James I. and his Book of 
Sports, and won it for Calvinists and Arminians alike,—in 
a word, for all the denominations of modern evangelical 
Christendom. The third service of Calvinism was its opposi- 
tion to Sacramentalism. Sacramentalism, in fact, grows 
logically out of the doctrine of the Church, which, as we see it 
in Romanism, is rooted in Pelagianism, but, according to 
Calvinism, is rooted in Predestination. The Reformers, in- 
cluding Wycliffe, held that the Church consists of the whole 
body of the predestinated. And though some of the Churches 
may have since rejected Predestination, they still hold the 
doctrine of the Church as postulating an individual conversion 
of the soul to carry a man into the Church of God, to con- 
nect each member in absolute dependence on God, and so made 
all independent of a clerical priesthood. It was Calvinism 
that destroyed, for all the Churches, the fiction of a mediating 
priesthood, which involved the surrender of the understanding 
to the Church, of the conscience to the priest, of the will to the 
prince; that rooted deep in the grace of God the inde- 
pendence of each soul from every other, and the community 
of all Christian souls, apart from a false externalisation in 
government. Calvinism is still the firm and the strenuous foe 
of ecclesiasticism. 

But when Calvinism, in the course of time, began to be 
modified in its structure, it was never so debased as Armini- 
anism became, and its most serious modifications took place, 
not under Presbyterian, but non-Presbyterian influences. We 
ought to say Westminster theology rather than Calvinism, for 
Calvinism on the Continent had a less homogeneous, effective, 
and successful reign than it had among the Anglo-American 
peoples. Schaffsays: “The Anglo-American race has retained 
the doctrinal substance of the old catholic and evangelical 
Christianity, while the Churches of the Continent have been 
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shaken to the base by Rationalism.”’ But the Calvinism of 
Great Britain never underwent much modification, at least 
under Presbyterian influences. Scotland has been, perhaps, the 
most homogeneous of all in its theology, as well as Wales. In 
England there was a difference in the Calvinism of Owen and 
Baxter, as well as in the ultra-Calvinism of John Gill and the 
moderate Calvinism of Andrew Fuller among Baptists. The 
Calvinism of Ridgley, the Independent, was of the Owen type, 
but soon made way for modifications among the divines of his 
denomination, which are represented, transitionally, by Dod- 
dridge and Watts of one period, Payne and Jenkyn at a later 
time, and such “moderate Calvinists” of our own day as Dr. 
Stoughton describes by that term. Calvinism has been re- 
presented in the Church of England in a variety of forms, but 
these have not been essentially much apart. There is no 
evidence for the statement of the Spectator that the Calvinism 
of the Low Church Evangelicals has undergone any modifica- 
tion within the last fifty years different from that which has 
breathed a warmer spirit into Calvinism everywhere else. In 
America, Calvinism underwent its most extensive 1nodification 
in New England at the hand of the Independents. The great 
names here are Jonathan Edwards, Emmons, Bellamy, Smalley, 
Dwight, Hopkins, and Woods. The revival of Calvinistic 
theology took place under Edwards, at the time of its decline 
on the Continent of Europe, and it took a slightly modified 


1 The reasons of the difference are, we believe, simply these :—1. West- 
minster Calvinism has been less scholastic and more spiritual than the 
Calvinism of the Continent. It ran into the moulds of an earnest Puritanism. 
In America it has been. kept vitally sound through a succession of religious 
revivals. 2. Westminster Calvinism was sounder, as we have seen, on the 
Sabbath question. The Sabbath was practically lost to Continental Pro- 
testantism through a defective view of its Divine origin and authority. 
And Mr. Gladstone has well said, ‘ The religious observance of Sunday is 
a main prop of the religious character of the country.” 3. Kreibig admits 
there was a better knowledge of Scripture in England and Scotland 
than in Germany. The Bible was certainly never attacked here as it was 
there. 4. Mark, besides, the imperfect development of the Presbyterian con- 
stitution on the Continent. Erastianism always hampered the Calvinism of 
the Continent. The Church courts were not allowed to act for the preser- 
vation of truth and unity. 5. There was no toleration of clissent on the 
Continent. Mr. Edwin Hatch has significantly said : ‘‘ Religion in England 
has been kept from the fate which has overtaken religion in many parts of 
Continental Europe, chiefly by the fact that Nonconformity has existed on 
a considerable scale.” The remark applies to Anglo-American Calvinism 
generally. 
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shape from his transcendent genius. Then Emmons, in an 
attempt to extirpate Antinomianism, Arminianism, and Uni- 
versalism, tried to establish a new Calvinism, under a double 
tendency, involving at once an affiliation with the older Calvin- 
ism and with the subsequent forms of New England Divinity ; 
but he only led to the reaction of the New Haven School, 
represented by Nathaniel Taylor, which, in its turn, prepared 
the way for Unitarianism. It was through the influence of 
the New England Independents that the Calvinism of the 
American Presbyterian Church was divided into two schools,’ 
but there is no evidence that new-schoolism had assumed an 
Arminian form. It was substantially the old familiar 
Amyraldism of France, which by and by gave way to the 
Calvinism of the Westminster Standards, taken in their fair 
historic interpretation, and in due time brought about the 
reunion of the two schools in one General Assembly sixteen 
years ago. 

But whatever may have been the modifications of Calvinism 
in Britain or America, it has, unlike other systems, reverted 
everywhere to its original type. So it has been especially in 
America. The union of 1869 could not have been accom- 
plished on any other basis.? This is all the more significant 
at a time when the new theology, represented by the Andover 
Review, shows a still wider departure on the part of the Inde- 
pendents from the old Calvinism of Dwight, Woods, and 
Griffin. In Scotland, Calvinism, in its modern revival, has 
undergone no change of structure, for the “ Moderatism” of 


1 The Presbyterians and the Congregationalists formed a sort of Church 
relationship in 1801, by which they were able to co-operate, especially in 
the western parts of America, in founding new congregations. The intimate 
relationship thus established brought the Presbyterians somewhat under 
the influence of New England theology, and old schoolmen found it hard to 
expel dangerous opinions by the action of Church courts in which the 
Congregationalists were present to hamper their action. The plan of union 
was formally dissolved in 1837. Presbyterianism split into two schools in 
1838. But the course of events afterwards justified the action of the 
General Assembly in 1837. 

2 The Cumberland Presbyterians, who have been defined as neither Cal- 
vinists nor Arminians, may possibly yet become more Calvinist. Their re- 
presentative at the Pan-Presbyterian Council, Mr. Darby, said that his 
brethren were “loyal to that great doctrine, the sovereignty of our God,” and 
that when ‘‘in our confession of faith we declare that God’s salvation is of 
grace, and of grace alone, we mean it, and in our pulpits we maintain and 
teach it. 
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the last century did not attempt to modify it. It merely dis- 
placed it for the time. But if Calvinism disappeared by lapse 
in a certain section of the Church of Scotland, it was still vital 
among the Seceders. The same observation applies to Cal- 
vinism in the Irish and English Presbyterian Churches.’ It is 
now of the old Westminster type. It stands upon the old 
foundations. It speaks with a single voice to-day in both 
countries. It is possible there may be a visible relaxation of 
the old Calvinism in the Church of Scotland, as represented 
by the writers of Scotch Sermons, and by the influence of a 
few Broad Church divines, but we believe the Established 
Church to be sound as a whole, and there is nothing to justify 
us in believing that the other Churches have any sympathy 
with the broader tendencies of our time. 

We must be permitted a few remarks in closing upon the 
question, How is it that Westminster theology has so visibly 
lost ground in modern times? Why is Calvinism repudiated 
in name even in quarters where its essential principles are 
recognised? Universally accepted in the sixteenth century 


by Lutheran, Reformed, and Anglican, it is now practically 
confined to the Presbyterian Churches, to a considerable sec- 
tion of Baptists, but only to a fragmentary section of the 


1 In Ireland it never disappeared from among the people at all, for they 
held hard by the Shorter Catechism at the time that their Simscn-trained min- 
isters were moralising upon Christian duties instead of preaching the Gospel, 
and the advent of the Seceders in the middle of the eighteenth century 
turned the tide effectively on the side of Calvinistic orthodoxy. In 
England, Presbyterianism, being led to forego its constitutional government 
through an arrangement with the Independents, allowed its Calvinism to 
lapse and sink into Arianism. But, as Dr. Halley shows, the Arianism ap- 
peared first among the Independents and Baptists. If it did not affect 
them so deeply, it was because the order of the Independent churches 
allowed the people, under the plan of union, to exercise the same effective 
control over the pulpit as before, while Presbyterianism, left without Pres- 
byteries or Synods, was in the hands of only a few elders and trustees. 
There was no representative control of the people. But two observations 
are to be made upon this question. Men may forsake a system altogether, 
and take up another, like Arianism, altogether different from it, but they 
do not thereby modify the system they have left behind them. It has 
merely lapsed, still retaining its own essential identity. Then the passage 
from Calvinism to Arianism has never been made except by an intermediate 
passage through Arminianism. Schaff has told us already that it was 
Arminianism, not Calvinism, that went to pieces in Holland and Geneva so 
signally in the day of Arian defection. So Emmonsism first filtered down 
through Taylorism before it passed into Channingism in New England. 
Arminianism had made deadly inroads among the English Presbyterians be- 
fore the final débdcle came which changed everything. 
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Episcopalians and Independents, while it is utterly abhorrent 
to unevangelical bodies and to the whole literary class. One 
reason is to be found, we believe, in the strongly humanitarian 
tendency of modern thought as a whole. Man has become 
the supreme centre of interest rather than God, alike to science, 
philosophy, literature, and theology. Agnosticism sees and 
knows nothing higher than man. Positivism believes in an 
ideal or glorified humanity, and its so-called religion is but a 
trick of devout nomenclature—a piece of the cast-off robes of 
Catholicism, in which it delights to array itself, to the 
astonishment of all sane minds. Science is properly 
limited in its researches to the interests of man in a large 
sense, and knows nothing of a spiritual order. Philosophy 
has become increasingly physiological. Biology is the new 
science of our day. But religion itself is now viewed by the 
Churches more from the standpoint of man than from the 
standpoint of God, more from the consideration of what tends 
to man’s benefit, to man’s dignity, to man’s place in the uni- 
verse, than from a consideration of God’s glory. In a word, it 
starts from man as the grand centre and judge of everything 
in heaven and in earth, actual and possible, in relation to him. 
It says virtually, not that man exists for God’s glory, but that 
God exists for man’s sake. The first and the last word of the 
Westminster theology is spoken in the well-known words: 
“ Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.” 
We see a difference in the structure of theologies. The 
Lutherans, who have either rejected or modified Calvinism, 
proceed upon the analytic method in theology, which begins 
with anthropology or the discussion of human wants, while 
Calvinists pursue the synthetic method, which begins with 
God. The growth of the mystical theology in our day has 
likewise had a distinctly humanitarian tendency, weakening 
the faith of men in Calvinism. Schleiermacher shifted the 
basis of authority from Scripture to the Christian conscious- 
ness,—that is, practically, from God to man ; and his influence 
has been felt in the mystico-rationalism of the Broad Church 
party in the Church of England, as well as in a tendency, mani- 
fest even among cultivated Evangelicals, to exalt conscience, 
with its categorical imperatives, and make its so-called conclu- 
sions the measure of all truth. Nothing is to be regarded as 
true except it accord with what conscience regards as reason- 
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able, just, or kind. Thus conscience sits in judgment upon the 
doctrines of Scripture, and accepts or rejects them according to 
its behests. As William Archer Butler says: “ Revelation 
must bow, not indeed to reason, but to those illusory preju- 
dices of sense and time which arrogantly usurp its name.” 
The question is, whether conscience or Scripture should give 
way in case of antagonism? Prebendary Irons refuses to bow 
to Scripture “where its statements seem to be opposed to 
what men feel to be right in principle and true in fact.” This 
is true or false according to the interpretation it is made to 
bear, and is so phrased as to convey a groundless innuendo. 
Nobody accepts as true on the authority of Scripture what he 
believes to be false. That would be to accept contradictions. 
Such a meaning could not arise from a right interpretation of 
Scripture. To say, as divines like Prebendary Irons have said 
in our day, that the doctrines of Calvinism are opposed to the 
genuine intuitions of the human soul, is futile, for such intui- 
tions are destitute of the criterion of universality. The best 
and the greatest men of all times have believed in those doc- _ 
trines. ‘Such intuitions are mere partisan or personal convic- 
tions, a distortion of the truth. They represent, indeed, a 
moral sentimentalism of our time which is peculiarly humani- 
tarian, because it is governed by the consideration rather of 
what tends to man’s happiness than to God’s glory. Yet a 
true view of Divine Providence includes the recognition that 
God has passed hard laws and enforces them often by terrific 
sanctions. It is the want of such a belief that accounts for 
much of that relaxation of fibre which we see in cultivated 
society. Thus the whole humanitarian drift of modern 
thought has tended to weaken the belief in Calvinism. 

But another reason of the decline of Calvinism is, we believe, 
to be found in the decline of metaphysical speculation in our 
time. Max Miiller says: “ We live in an age of physical 
discovery, and of complete philosophical prostration.” Professor 
Grote says there is a want of philosophy in England at present; 
“a want rather of general philosophic interest than, so to call 
it, of philosophic leading, or of minds disposed to philosophic 
speculation, or of philosophic writers ;” and he points to other 
days, taken up with civil and political excitements, “in which 
men found time to think with interest of philosophic problems 
to which now they are quite indifferent, and to find pleasure 
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in effort of mind about things worth it, where now it seems to 
them waste of force.” Now, Calvinism is a philosophy as well 
as a theology. Principal Fairbairn, who is strongly opposed to 
it, says: “In modern times no system has had a more 
potent practical influence than Calvinism. It is a system of 
splendid daring, of courageous consistency in all its parts, in 
premise, process, and conclusion. It is a reasoned system. 
Reason could understand it, and the reason that could under- 
stand it it could control. It has the universe in its making, 
in its will, purpose, and destiny, explained by a given concep- 
tion of God, and though the conception might not be the most 
generous, the men who held it felt that they had their feet on 
the best and highest reality, as if they had not merely a way 
of salvation, or a path to peace in death, but a system of 
absolute truth that helped a man to look at all things as if it 
were from the standpoint of their Maker.” It is only necessary 
to say that Calvinism merely attempts to systematise the truth 
bearing on the relation of God to man as revealed in Scripture, 
but it seeks to exhibit this truth as in essential harmony with 
established principles of sound philosophy. But the tendency 
of our time is eclectic rather than philosophic, and so far is 
unfavourable to the recognition of the true strength and 
greatness of Calvinism." Now, under the decline of the 
metaphysical spirit of our time, it has come to pass that 
divines are content to hold a set of Christian truths without 
any attempt to determine their relation to each other. They 
are in no way concerned about the want of logical consistency 
in their views, about the undeveloped contradictions that lie in 
them, about the unsettled questions which are ever growing 
upon their hands ; for they are content with any explanation 
or solution that will suffice for the time, as if there were no 

1 Julius Charles Hare says, in his Guesses at T'ruth, “The very essence 
of the philosophical mind lies in this, that it is constrained by an irresistible 
impulse to ascend to primary, necessary principles, and cannot halt till it 
reaches the living streaming sources of truth ; whereas the eclectic will stop 
short where he likes, at any maxim to which he chooses to ascribe the 
authority of a principle.” The philosophic tendency is toward the system- 
atising of truth, in all its parts and relations, but this is exactly what the 
modern theological mind is most disinclined to attempt. Buckle, who 
cared little for theology, says that Arminianism is the religion of men of 
taste, Calvinism of men of thought, and he remarks that the professors of 


Calvinism “are more likely to acquire habits of independent thinking” 
than Arminians. 
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necessity or demand for a thorough co-ordination of ideas 
and the establishment of principles to give unity and con- 
sistency to their doctrines. Calvinism, on the other hand, has 
thought out all the problems of religion in its own way. 
Schaff says truly, speaking of the Westminster doctrine of 
predestination: “It must in fairness be admitted that the 
Calvinistic system only traces undeniable facts to their first 
ante-mundane Cause in the inscrutable counsel of God. It 
draws legitimate conclusions from such anthropological and 
eschatological premises as are acknowledged by all other 
orthodox Churches, Greek, Roman, Lutheran, and Reformed.” 
But there is a general reluctance to decide upon, or a general 
avoidance of, dogmatic questions. There may also be a 
general wish, in an exceedingly practical age, to make the 
ground of common action afforded by religion as large and as 
indeterminate as pcssible. 

It would seem, then, as if there were something in the 
intellectual and moral complexion of our time to account for 
the disfavour with which Calvinism is treated as a scheme of 
theological thought. We believe, notwithstanding, that it is 
true to the laws of nature, to sound philosophy, to the facts of 
history, and to the Word of God. The greatest intellects of 
all ages have adopted it because they found within it the 
largest mental freedom consistent with loyalty to the laws of 
belief. Other systems may be more in fashion from the milder 
grip of their creeds, the softer shadings of their doc%rines, their 
easier and more elastic human framework. Calvinism with- 
stands all changes, and waits in faith and patience to reconquer 
the world to itself. Though assailed by argument, by ridicule, 
by contempt, though pronounced absurd, obsolete, and effete 
it is still vital in the thoughts of men, for otherwise we cannot 
understand why it should continue to be the subject of 
persistent living attack. It has supplied the mould which has 
shaped great nations, as well as great characters; it has, as 
Froude says, in words already quoted, borne ever an inflexible 
front to illusion and mendacity, preferring rather to be ground 
to powder like flint than bend before violence or melt under 
enervating temptation ; it has been as true to the feelings as 
to the intellect of Christian men in all ages, and cannot be 
effaced by the efforts of man. THOMAS CROSKERY, D.D. 
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\ i traveller, as he sails up the Thermaic Gulf, which washes 

the shores of Northern Greece, passes between two mountain 
regions. On the right lies the three-pronged peninsula known 
as Chalcidice. The eastern prong of the trident terminates in 
the lofty Mount Athos (now called Hagion Oros), whose white 
cone shoots up into the sky to a height of 6350 feet, a land- 
mark to the mariner, and a perfect warren of monks. On the 
left is the Thessalian coast, guarded in succession by three 
mountains famous in classic story. There is first the long 
ridge of Pelion, “ with waving woods,” 5308 feet, now known 
as Plessidhi; this is followed by the graceful conical peak 
of Ossa (now Kissavo); and the chain is terminated by the 
monarch of Grecian mountains, the majestic Olympus, the 
only one of all the heights of Hellas that has retained its 
ancient name. 

As the steamer approaches the head of the gulf, and turns 
to the eastern bay, the buildings and walls of an imposing city 
rise before the eye. It is the renowned Thessalonica, the 
capital of Macedonia, better known throughout the Levant in 
its abbreviated form as Salonica, a city which not only figures 
largely on the page of the world’s history, but occupies a 
prominent place in the annals of the Christian Church, and 
which is destined still to play an important part in the affairs 
of Europe. 

Seen from the ship, the city, which by its position reminds 
one of Genoa, has a striking appearance. It lies on a promi- 
nence formed by two shallow valleys, on the steep incline of 
the hills that bound the head of the gulf. The ancient fortifi- 
cations that enclose the city give it a compact and solid look, 
and convey the idea of strength and security. The walls 
originate at the sea, ascend the slope, and embrace a semi- 
circular area five or six miles in circumference. They have a 
castellated and Turkish look, but the foundations date back to 
the times of the Greek Emperors, or, it may be, even to 
Cassander, the founder of the city. A scrutiny of their 
structure, however, while it reveals the solid masonry of the 
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ancients, also exhibits the ruthless way in which the later 
materials have been collected and put together. Here a drum 
of a marble column appears, there a bit of elegant carving, 
while, on the east side, a yet more barbarous spectacle presents 
itself. Some years ago a breach was made in the wall by an 
earthquake—-a scourge from which Salonica has long suffered. 
The Pasha of the day compelled the Jews to repair the gap, 
and forced them to use for this purpose the tombstones of their 
ancestors from the burying-ground outside ; so that now many 
Hebrew inscriptions are to be seen by the passer-by built into 
the walls, some in proper position, others upside down. At the 
sea the walls terminate in high and strong circular towers of 
Turkish construction, like those on the Bosporus at Hissar, 
built by Mahmoud the conqueror. One of these is used as a 
prison, the various floors being assigned to different grades of 
malefactors ; the worse the criminal the closer is the confine- 
ment, and the nearer to heaven is he raised! This, however, 
does not prevent the miscreants very often coming back to 
earth, and alas! always greater villains than they were before. 

Until about ten years ago the ancient marine fortifications 
ran along the shore, and connected the two towers. However 
picturesque, they sadly interfered with the comfort and health 
of the city, and put serious obstacles in the way of commerce. 
These have been demolished and swept away. In their place 
a fine broad quay has been constructed, which, besides greatly 
improving the port, has formed an admirable promenade a mile 
in length, extending from one end of the city to the other, 
and, in sanitary respects, has made Salonica a totally different 
place. 

Numerous white minarets raise their needle-like shafts to 
the sky, proclaiming that Thessalonica is still under Moham- 
medan rule. But the tall smoky chimneys of the Allatini 
flour-mills, and of the gas- and brick-works, intimate that 
Western activity has made inroads on Oriental sleepiness. 
The number of steamers, and the Turkish man-of-war in the 
offing, together with the swarm of gaily-painted Greek craft 
lying in-shore, serve to indicate the importance of Salonica as a 
seaport. Next to Constantinople, it is, in fact, the most 
populous and progressive city in European Turkey; and at 
the present moment there is probably no city in the world on 
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which so many greedy eyes are fixed. Greece, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Austria, not to speak of Russia, are all itching to 
snatch such a prize from the trembling hands of the Sultan. 

All through its history, and till quite recently, Salonica was 
a most unhealthy place. The whole district is feverish, and 
the city was especially bad. The streets in tlie lower districts 
were swamps which bred mosquitoes, and where the buffaloes 
wallowed in the mud. But with an amount of sagacity and 
foresight most unusual under Turkish rule, whose motto is 
“ Resist all improvements,” great changes have been brought 
about. Through the energetic efforts of our Consul-General, 
Mr. Blunt, and some other Franks, the roads, which were 
simply mud-flats, have been taken in hand, and been trans- 
formed into wide level streets, paved with large square blocks 
of lava brought all the way from Sicily. Long ranges of 
grain-stores and warehouses have been built, which give a 
smart and prosperous aspect to the western part of the city. 
This has not been done a day too soon, for it is evident that 
Thessalonica is destined to become a place of much greater 
importance than ever. The railway which connects it with 
Belgrade and Vienna is completed all but a very few miles 
between Nisch and Pristina. When this is done, not only will 
the rich plains of Upper Macedonia, Servia, and Bulgaria, be 
brought within easy access of the sea, but it is expected that 
through Salonica will lie the main route to Egypt, India, and 
the East, as in former days did the great thoroughfare between 
Rome and Constantinople. The overland mail will then leave 
the shores of Europe at Salonica instead of Brindisi, and an 
economy of about thirty hours will be effected. If Turkish 
stupidity will only not throw obstacles in the way, there is no 
reason why Salonica should not rival Smyrna, and become the 
Marseilles of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The traveller no sooner sets foot on the shore than he dis- 
covers that he is indeed in a Turkish port. His luggage is 
seized, and he may be kept waiting indefinitely, unless the 
official is at hand “who is entitled to receive backsheish.” 
How much of the rottenness of Turkey does that one phrase 
explain! Portmanteaus are rigorously searched, not so much 
to find tobacco, spirits, and dynamite, as in other lands, but to 
see what books there are, for books are most revolutionary 
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articles. If the traveller have many of these in his port- 
manteau, he will probably see all taken off to the Konak, and 
he may have difficulty in recovering them. The Turkish 
Index Expurgatorius rigidly excludes all Western books which 
refer to Mohammedanism. A whole consignment of Paley’s 
Evidences, intended for the use of the Robert College at Con- 
stantinople, was not long ago seized and destroyed, because of 
the chapter on Mahomet. For similar reasons such anti- 
Islamic theological literature as Byron’s poems cannot be 
admitted into Turkey. One of the Greek missicnaries who 
recently returned from Scotland to Salonica had two books in 
his baggage confiscated,—the one was Byron, the other was the 
second volume of the memoir of Dr. Thomas Guthrie ! 
Though Thessalonica is a Turkish city, under the govern- 
ment of a Pasha, it can hardly be said to be ruled by Turks. 
The population is computed at 120,000. Of these, no fewer 
than 70,000 are Jews, 20,000 are Greeks, a similar number are 
Turks, the remaining 10,000 being divided between Bulgarians, 
Albanians, Gipsies, and Franks. Probably no city in the world 
contains so large a proportion of Jews. Here they occupy a 
position which they do nowhere else. Unlike what obtains in 
most other places, they are not confined to one or two crafts, 
but are to be found in all situations. The boatmen that land 
you at the wharf are Jews, the porters that shoulder your 
baggage are Jews, the subalterns at the custom-house, the 
grain and produce merchants, the fruit-sellers, shopkeepers, 
clerks, the printers, bill-stickers, shoe-blacks, theatre lessee and 
officials all are Jews. Among them every type, variety,and shade 
of Jewish physiognomy is to be seen. As they strictly observe 
their Sabbath, and cease from all work on the seventh day of 
the week, the business of the city, which is mostly in their 
hands, practically comes to an end on that day. The Turks 
and Christians of all kinds, shame be it said, work on their 
sacred day as if it had no existence. The Rabbis keep their 
people under vigilant surveillance and severe restrictions, so 
that, although a Jewish mission, with a large and excellent girls’ 
school, has been conducted among them for a series of years, 
and the missionary is on such excellent terms with all the 
Jewish community that they regard him as their best friend, 
so much so that when it was recently proposed to recall him 
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for want of funds, the Jews voluntarily offered to contribute a 
large sum to have his services continued, yet direct Christian- 
ising influence seems to be very limited. Asa sample of the 
strictness of the Rabbis, it may be mentioned, that since it is 
not permitted to bear any burden on the Sabbath, nothing may 
be carried in the pocket,—no money, not the indispensable 
tobacco ; even a handkerchief in the pocket is a burden, and 
may not be borne. But if fastened round the waist it becomes 
a part of the dress, so that a Jew, even though it is the Sabbath- 
day, may yet enjoy the luxury of blowing his nose! Another 
Jewish curiosity is to be seen at the eastern side of the city, 
where the wall has been broken down to widen the way. A 
wire has been stretched across the street between the extremities 
of the wall. This has been done by the Rabbis to maintain 
the idea of a city surrounded by walls, in order that they may 
be able to compute exactly the length of a Sabbath-day’s 
journey from the gate. In the town of Monastir, which lies 
in the elevated plain to the north-west, many Jews reside, and 
there a still more curious thing is found. Being an unwalled 
town, the exact length of a Sabbath-day’s journey from home 
must have remained open to dispute. But the Rabbis were 
equal to the occasion. They have stretched innumerable 
strings from house to house, and thus an ideal wall has been 
constructed, from which measurements can be accurately made. 

The Jews of Thessalonica are in part descended from the 
Hellenists, whom the apostle Paul found there on his first 
memorable visit to Macedonia. At that time they seem to 
have had only one synagogue ; now they have more than thirty. 
It was chiefly the children of these Israelites that the Jewish 
traveller in the twelfth century, Benjamin of Tudela, found 
when he visited Salonica not many years before his death, 
which took place in the year 1171. He tells us that in 
Salonica, which he curiously enough calls, in his Aramaic 
account, Seluski, there were only 500 Jews, who pursued 
mechanical arts, whereas in the city of Thebes he found 
2000 engaged in silk-manufacturing and in purple-selling. 
The great influx of Jews into Salonica took place at the end of 
the fifteenth century, when the edict was issued in 1492 by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, expelling all the Jews from Spain, 
after they had suffered more than two centuries of unspeakable 
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persecution at the hands of the Inquisition. They poured in 
thousands into Turkey, which offered them an asylum, bringing 
with them the language of Spain, which ever since has been 
the tongue of the great majority of Jews throughout the 
Turkish Empire. The Spanish which they speak differs con- 
siderably in pronunciation and otherwise from the language as 
now spoken in the Iberian peninsula, the strong gutturals and 
the ¢h sound of ¢ being omitted. In writing and printing, the 
Castilian vocables appear in the Hebrew or Rabbinic type, 
which represents the sounds most awkwardly and imperfectly. 
In consequence of the mixture of races in the city, the bills 
on the street walls have to be printed in three different lan- 
guages—Turkish, Greek, and Judzo-Spanish. The strongly- 
contrasting types arrest the eye, and vividly call to mind the 
inscription so well known, “in Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew.” 

The Jews, for the most part, go about in a long robe lined 
with fur, beneath which is a tunic of striped cotton or silk; 
a fez and white stockings complete the attire. The women 
are decked in bright colours and jewelry. The married 
women wear a remarkable head-dress. A small cap of green 
or crimson silk fits closely to the head, and comes down behind 
in a long, thick, round tail like a bell-pull, embroidered with 
gold threads, and terminating in a golden fringe. On their 
Sabbath, when they promenade along the quay and through 
the principal streets, the coloured dress of the men and the 
brilliant and glittering head-gear of the women have a most 
picturesque effect. And as they pass, we cannot help regard- 
ing them with peculiar interest as the descendants of the 
people to whom the first of the New Testament writings was 
addressed. 

The three chief nationalities and religionists seem to get 
along together pretty well, occupying, as they do, different 
quarters of the city. The Jews inhabit principally the lower 
and central part, the Greeks the eastern side,and the Moslems 
the upper districts. The Jews appear to be increasing the 
most rapidly. When they wish to take a house outside of 
their own district, which is very crowded, and not too clean, 
they meet with much opposition, specially from the Greeks, 
who resent the entrance of a Jew into one of the streets which 
they occupy. 
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Dreadful things, however, occasionally take place. _ The 
terrible massacre of the French and German Consuls some 
years ago will be in the minds of all. The disturbance arose 
in consequence of a Turkish mollah sending from the country 
a Bulgarian Christian peasant-girl, whom he was about to take 
into his harem. The Christian population having got word of 
the proceeding, rescued the girl at the railway terminus, and 
refused to give her up. Religious antipathies were stirred, 
and a wild tumult arose. The French and German Consuls 
interposed to quiet the storm, and went to confer with the 
leaders of the Moslems. They were engaged with them in a 
house adjoining one of the mosques, and matters were pro- 
gressing favourably, when the furious mob that was seething 
in the court outside broke into the room, and the two peace- 
rnakers were stabbed to death. 

There exists in Salonica a tolerably numerous sect of Jews 
who have become Moslems. They originated about 150 years 
ago, in consequence of a feud between the Rabbis of Salonica 
and Constantinople. To make the separation complete, they 
accepted Islam, and thereby obtained greater liberties under 
Turkish rule. They occasionally attend the mosque, while 
still practising many Jewish ceremonies. They bear the 
name of Dunmés, or false apostates, and are disliked by both 
Jews and Turks, as being neither the one thing nor the other. 
They have schools of their own, so that their children do not 
associate with those of other Jews, and thus the feud is per- 
petuated. 

The Bulgarians have had the wit to discover that, if their 
nation is to advance, they must be educated; and they are 
making vigorous strides in that direction. In Salonica, where 
they have a church of their own, and are tolerably numerous, 
they have erected a large college for boys, attended by numbers 
of youths from the interior. The Greeks here, as elsewhere 
throughout the Levant, are the first of educationists, and have 
large and excellent schools. Probably no nation in Europe is 
more zealous in this noble cause. Not only have they 
established admirable schools all over Greece, and made 
education perfectly free of charge, but they have raised schools 
wherever Greeks are to be found throughout the Turkish 
dominions ; and where their own tongue has been lost through 
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Turkish surroundings, they have brought it back, and drawn 
the bonds of national unity closer thereby. The Americans of 
the South have for some years carried on a Protestant mission 
among the Greeks in Salonica, and that with some success, in 
spite of great opposition from the Greek clergy. 

A walk through the streets of Thessalonica does not present 
much to attract the eye of the purchaser after he has seen 
those of Smyrna or Constantinople. The bazaars are poor. 
Bulgarian embroideries and rugs, and some silver ornaments, 
are the chief novelties. The central street has, however, a clas- 
sical interest. Like the street called “ Straight” in Damascus, 
it runs right through the city from east to west, and marks 
the line of the old Egnatian Way, which, beginning at Dyr- 
rhachium on the Adriatic, crossed Illyricum and Macedonia, 
and went on in a course of 500 miles to Cypselus in Thrace. 

3y means of the ferry at Brindisi it connected with the Appian 

Way and Rome, thus serving to bind together the extremities 
of the Empire. The sides of this great street are lined with 
coffee-shops and the steaming pots of the open Turkish 
restaurants, which, at certain hours of the day, are thronged 
with men, a woman never being seen in them. The males and 
females in the East seem always to eat apart. 

In rambling through the streets, many interesting specimens * 
of Byzantine churches are met with, the majority of which 
have been appropriated as mosques. Some of them which are 
disused have been given as places of refuge to the many 
homeless Turks who have recently taken their departure 
from Bulgaria. In ascending one of the steep streets we come 
suddenly on a large door with an iron grating in the wall. 
Some wild, uncouth faces are gazing through its openings. 
This is the common prison, where all kinds of malefactors are 
herded together, and may communicate with their friends 
through the bars of the grating. The Konak or Pasha’s 
palace hard by presents no feature of interest, except that in 
the court have been gathered together many old marbles, 
chiefly sepulchral, and bearing some interesting inscriptions, 
one of which, erected to a “freedwoman and benefactress,” 
attracted our attention. 

On reaching the summit of the ascent, after passing con- 
siderable tracts of unoccupied ground, and on mounting to the 
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top of the fortifications, a prospect of rare magnificence spreads 
out before the eye. The city lies at the spectator’s feet, 
sloping down to the sea, its minarets rising prettily among 
cypresses and other trees. To the east and west outside the walls 
are great cemeteries, where generations of Jews, Greeks, Turks, 
and Bulgarians sleep, their mutual antipathies all hushed in 
death. The roadway in being widened has laid bare whole 
banks of stratified bones, and not a few elegant sarcophagi. 
Some tall cypresses, and, beyond them, some scattered almond, 
peach, and mulberry trees, are all that remains of the beautiful 
woods that once surrounded Salonica. To the north, and on the 
height outside the ramparts, lies the citadel or “ Seven Towers,” 
containing an arch of the time of Marcus Aurelius, which bears 
the names of his wanton wife Faustina and his infamous son 
Commodus. Behind the city the bare limestone mountains 
rise somewhat abruptly, and, stretching east and south, shut in 
the view. But when one turns to the south, and looks across 
the blue waters of the gulf, which every afternoon the strong 
“imbat” or sea-breeze covers with waves, there rises up that 
spectacle which, once seen, can never fade from memory—the 
magnificent Olympus. No object probably in all Greece, not 
Acrocorinthus, not Helicon, nor Parnassus, so much impresses 
the traveller. The giant mountain, with its five distinct crests 
and many minor peaks, rises up in graceful proportions from 
the sea, above the mists that clothe its sides, and towers in 
snowy grandeur to the sky. The highest point of the chain 
is nearly 10,000 feet, and as no minor elevations intervene, it 
stands out with imposing majesty whether beheld from 
Salonica on the north, or from the Plain of Thessaly on the 
south. It is not surprising that the ancients should have fixed 
on Olympus as the region where Jupiter had his throne, and 
the other immortals their abode. It was the heavenliest object 
within their knowledge. And as its top rose clear and calm 
above the clouds which so often encompass its shoulders, it 
was not unnatural for them to fancy that the summit was 
really in heaven. Homer, who uses a whole vocabulary in his 
descriptions of it, tells us, that, while the throne of Jove 
occupied the highest peak, “ beautiful mansions were built for 
each of the gods along the lower crests.” There is, too, some- 
thing not altogether preposterous in the imaginations of the 
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poets which pictured the giants, in their battles with the gods, 
piling the lofty cone of Ossa on the broad back of Pelion, in 
their efforts to scale the heights of Olympus. Although 
Olympus never, properly speaking, belonged to Greece, but 
stood at the eastern end of the Cambunian range that formed 
the boundary between Macedonia and Thessaly, yet no spot in 
all the Hellenic lands holds a more conspicuous place in the 
mythology of Greece. Around its base was the native place 
of the Muses before they removed to Helicon. There, too, 
was the burial-place, if not the scene of the birth, of the great 
Orpheus; and every valley and nook had its legend. 
Doubtless the noble sight always before his eyes contributed 
to stimulate the ambitious aspirations of Alexander the Great, 
born so near its base. It is certainly remarkable, though 
in keeping with his usual practice, that the Apostle Paul 
makes no allusion, in his Epistles to the Thessalonians, to the 
shining mountain which was ever present to their vision, 
unless it be that, when he speaks of “the word sounding out” 
from the believers there, he had in his mind the thought of the 
Gospel echoing from the sides of Olympus all down the gulf. 
When the eye has feasted long enough on Olympus and its 
snowy glories, it passes northwards till it rests on the plain of 
the Vardar, the ancient Axius, one of the most fertile parts of 
Macedonia, producing wheat, cotton, tobacco, and silk, but 
which, being liable to inundations, is consequently very 
unhealthy. The waters of a marshy lake are seen glancing in 
the sunshine. It is the lake of Yenidjeh, the ancient Ludias, 
near whose northern side lay Pella, where Alexander the Great 
first saw the light of day. Farther away still, fifty miles from 
the city, the Christian student delights to descry Karaverria, 
which still retains traces of its old name, Berea, the town where 
the great apostle found an asylum when driven away from 
Thessalonica, and to which high commendation is given in the 
Bible. Its people were more noble than those of the capital, 
in that “they received the Word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the scriptures daily.” A vigorous Church appears 
to have been formed there by the Apostle, for we are told that 
“many believed, both of honourable women, which were Greeks, 
and of men not a few.” As the eye scans the coast not very 
far off, we can imagine the apostle embarking in the vessel 
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that was to convey him down the gulf, and through the rushing 
tide of the Euripus, to the city of the Epicureans and Stoics. 
The plain of the Vardar has many interesting associations, to 
some of which reference will be made as we proceed. 


II. 


Thessalonica is a city with a long history. In the annals of 
the East it has heldaconspicuous place for upwards of 2000 years, 
and not many cities with a record of twenty-two centuries 
exhibit to-day such signs of vitality, or give such promise of 
continued existence. The earliest name Halia, the “seaside 
place,” or “ fishing village,” gave way to that of Therma, derived 
from the hot springs formerly occurring there, and much 
frequented. These springs are no longer to be found in the 
city ; the many earthquakes from which Salonica has suffered 
may easily account for their disappearance. Beyond the hills, 
to the south-east, some nine miles distant, hot springs are still 
to be met with. 

Therma was the rendezvous which Xerxes gave to his fleet 
when on his great expedition, after his ships had passed 
through the Mount Athos canal, and made the circuit of the 
Chalcid. And to this point the Persian monarch made his 
way across the neck of the peninsula, with his huge army of 
1,700,000, divided, as Herodotus tells us, into three portions,— 
one of which marched inland, another round the coast, while 
he with the third took the direct road, malgré the lioris that 
attacked him on the way. Imagination when aroused can fill 
in the picture. The enormous Persian host, like a swarm of 
locusts, encamped all along the coast from Therma, and spread 
over the plain of the Axius, devouring everything that came in 
their way, and, as the historian tells us, drinking up whole 
rivers. In order to discover if there was a passage into 
Thessaly from the sea, the bold invader himself crossed the 
gulf from Therma to the mouth of the river Peneius, which 
flows through the chasm or gorge of Tempe, the sole rift in 
the mighty barrier formed by Olympus and Ossa. He found 
the pass, however, impracticable for his army. From Therma 
the fleet, consisting of 1207 triremes, besides 30,000 smaller 
craft, carrying in all 517,000 men, sailed forth to the attack of 
Greece. Many disasters befell them as they coasted down the 
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eastern shores of Hellas, until the crushing defeat took place 
at Salamis, B.c. 480, which drove the Persian invader back to 
his own land, to take part in the occurrences recorded in the 
Book of Esther. 

In these days Therma was a comparatively unimportant 
place, though it was a military and naval depdt of the 
Macedonian kings. Edessa was the old capital of Macedonia, 
and later on Pella, where reigued the great Philip, and his yet 
greater son, who so terribly avenged the Asiatic invasion of 
Europe. The ruins of both these towns are still to be seen. 
The site of the former is occupied by the picturesque town of 
Vodena, which stands on the hills bounding the western side 
of the plain of the Vardar ; and Pella is recognisable in the ruins 
of Yenikeui near the middle of the plain. Although Pella might 
be reached by small vessels sailing up the river Ludias, yet it 
could never be a place of commerce. Accordingly Cassander, 
who succeeded Alexander on the throne of Macedonia inB.c. 315, 
gathered together, as Strabo tells us, the inhabitants of some 
twenty-six villages, to Therma, where he built a great city, 
making it his capital, and calling it by the name of his wife, 
Thessalonica, sister of Alexander. The infant daughter of 
Philip received this name from her father, because on the day 
on which the announcement of her birth was made to him he 
had gained a victory over the Thessalians. From the time of 
Cassander the city grew in importance. At the famous battle 
of Pydna, fought on the plain not far from Pella, on the 20th of 
June B.c. 168, the Roman armies under Lucius Amilius Paulus 
defeated those of Perseus, last king of Macedonia, and the 
kingdom which had continued for 646 years came to an end. 
Thessalonica, Berea, and many other cities, as Livy tells us, 
submitted to the conqueror within two days of the battle, and 
were brought under the power of Rome. When Macedonia was 
divided into four provinces, the city of Cassander became the 
capital of Macedonia Secunda, the district lying between the 
Axius and the Strymon. After this its fortunes were various, 
being at one time a “free city,” electing its own magistrates 
and administering its own laws; at another it was under direct 
Roman rule and was the residence of a pro-consul. 

To Thessalonica Cicero went, in B.c. 58, when banished 
from Rome at the time when his enemy Clodius was in power, 
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and during the sixteen months of -his exile he wrote many 
letters to his friend Atticus, as well as to his family, of a 
desponding and plaintive tone, which neither the splendid 
scenery of Olympus nor the shining waters of the gulf were 
able to charm away. 

Before the great battle of Philippi, fought in B.c. 42, between 
the forces of Antony and Octavianus and those of the conspira- 
tors under Brutus and Cassius, Brutus sought to rally the courage 
of his soldiers by promising to them, as reward of victory, the 
cities of Sparta and Thessalonica for plunder. But the battle 
went against him, and Thessalonica opened her gates to receive 
his conquerors. Various coins are extant bearing the image 
of Octavia, sister of Octavianus and wife of Antony, with an 
inscription showing that to Thessalonica was then restored the 
freedom which had been lost for more than a century. It is 
believed by many that the handsome triumphal arch with 
figures of two consuls that till very recently stood at the 
western gate, and possessed such interest for the archeologist, 
was erected on this occasion in honour of the victors. 

It is after this period that to the Christian student Thes- 
salonica becomes a point of peculiar attraction. About the 
year A.D. 57 another invasion took place. Another Asiatic 
entered the streets of the capital of Macedonia, not with the 
splendour and the million warriors of Xerxes, but with the 
shame and suffering of recent outrage, and with two harmless 
companions, one of whom had suffered like himself. Paul, the 
Jew of Tarsus, was however to achieve a victory in Europe with 
which all the conquests of Alexander in Asia were as nothing 
in comparison, and to found a kingdom there, which, unlike 
the empire of the son of Philip, that fell to pieces as soon as 
its founder died, should outlast all the monarchies of earth, 
and be an everlasting kingdom, to endure when time shall be no 
more. The mind of the great Apostle of the Gentiles was 
divinely guided in selecting Thessalonica, and in making it a 
focus of evangelical labour. With the eye of a skilful general 
who took a wide survey of the field, the apostle chose Thes- 
salonica, Corinth, and Ephesus, the three greatest seaports and 
centres of activity in the Levant, as places on which to spend 
special efforts. From them vessels and travellers went to all 
parts of the world, and thus the dissemination of the Gospel 
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he preached was greatly promoted. And it is remarkable that 
to each of these three cities, and to no other, is a couple of 
Epistles addressed in the New Testament. The apostle had 
bitter experience of the wild and tumultuous spirit of the Jews 
of Thessalonica, who seem to have had as much influence then 
as they have to-day. The doctrine of a Saviour who suffered 
to deliver from sin proved as offensive to the Jews as it was 
comforting to the many Gentiles, both men and women, who 
pressed into the synagogue to hear. And it only irritated 
them to see how eagerly the Greeks accepted the truth which 
they themselves rejected. They assaulted the house of one of 
their own nation, Jason by name, with whom the apostle 
lodged, and failing to apprehend their prey, they seized his 
host, and dragged him before the rulers, maliciously and 
dishonestly bringing against the Christians the same charge as 
had been laid against the Lord Himself, that, namely, of setting 
up another king in opposition to Cesar. No wonder that 
thereby they troubled the rulers. If the charge were true, it 
was just such a crime as would deprive the city of its liberties. 
The apostle and his friends had to fly by night. They crossed 
the plain to the west, and proceeded to Berea on the hills 
beyond, but not before a great number of Gentiles had 
received the truth, among whom were some that became the 
fast friends of the apostle—Aristarchus, Secundus, and Gaius, 
—the first of whom accompanied Paul on his journey to Rome, 
and was his fellow-prisoner in the imperial city. 

The Church at Thessalonica, notwithstanding all this, was 
very dear to the heart of the apostle. In his two Epistles to 
them the tenderest affection and solicitude for their welfare 
stream forth. And as indicating how little had been 
accomplished among the Jewish people, and how largely the 
Church was Gentile in character, it is to be noted that no 
quotation is made from, or reference made to, the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, as such reference would have been in great 
measure thrown away on them. 

In the account left us in the Acts of the Apostles of the 
disturbance at Thessalonica, Luke has given us proof of his 
minute accuracy and consequent trustworthiness as a historian. 
He tells us the crowd first sought to drag the Christian teachers 
before the “demos,’—that is, an assembly of the people, which 
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was perfectly competent in a “free city,” which Thessalonica was 
at that time, though not in a colony like Philippi. But failing 
in their search, they seized Jason, and took him before the 
rulers, who are described by a peculiar name, politarchoi, a 
word not found in classical Greek. But Luke knew what he 
was writing about. For on the arch of Octavianus referred 
to, there was a long inscription, giving the names of the 
magistrates of the city, seven in number, and there they are 
called by the designation which Luke gives them, “ politarchs.” 
We have had to speak of the arch as a thing of the past, for 
alas! that noble monument exists no more. It is hardly 
credible, but it is nevertheless true, so totally devoid is the Turk 
of any reverence for antiquity, or appreciation of the artistic 
work of the past, that in 186) this fine memorial of the 
Roman period was ruthlessly swept away. And why? Inorder 
to afford materials wherewith to repair the walls and make the 
roads, and that when abundance of building-stone was to be 
had close at hand. When the arch was being demolished, the 
Rev. P. Crosbie, missionary of the Church of Scotland tothe Jews, 
after many vain remonstrances at the Vandalism being per- 
petrated, obtained as a gift from the contractor of the work the 
long stone slab bearing the valuable inscription above referred 
to; and through the aid of our consul, Mr. Blunt, it is now safe 
in the British Museum, a treasure which, but for the efforts of 
the Scottish missionary, would have been irretrievably lost. It 
was exceedingly interesting to find while in Salonica another 
stone, much smaller in size, in the possession of a private party, 
bearing the name of the Emperor Tiberius Claudius Cesar, 
followed by those of the magistrates, there also called polit- 
archoi. The stone had been built into the back of a fountain 
by some Turk, who probably thought the inscription “lucky” 
though he could not read it; and when the fountain became 
choked up and the structure ruinous the slab was appropriated 
by its present possessor. 

The successors of the Cxsars made frequent visits to Thes- 
salonica, which, from being the chief town of a division of 
Macedonia, rose by degrees to be the metropolis of the East, 
a dignity it retained for nearly three centuries, until Constantine 
founded the great city on the Bosporus which still bears his 
name, and to which he-transferred the seat of government. 
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About the middle of the third century the North began to 
send forth the first of those innumerable hordes which in the 
long-run put an end to the Empire of the Cesars. The Danube 
was crossed, and the Balkan peninsula became, from that period 
onwards, the scene of unceasing conflicts. About the year 251 
the Emperor Decius, dreading the northern invasion, appears 
to have strengthened Thessalonica with special garrisons, and 
constituted it a “colony,” as we learn from the inscriptions 
on coins. The obsequious city flattered him by conferring 
divine honours on her protector, on account of which she 
received permission to bear the coveted distinction of the title 
vewxopos (neokoros)-—i.e. temple-keeper—a name which the 
cities of Asia, and especially Ephesus, boasted (see Acts xix. 
35) as being devoted to the worship of the great goddess 
Diana. 

Not content with invading Thrace by land, the Gothic 
swarms poured forth from the Black Sea and Bosporus in four 
successive naval expeditions, which ravaged both sides of the 
igean. During the third of these, a.D. 262, the great cities 
of Bithynia fell a prey. The magnificent Ephesus was sacked, 
and the hands of the Goths burned its glorious temple, the 
wonder of the world; while through the streets of Athens 
raged the torrents of barbarians, who were with difficulty 
prevented from setting fire to the collected contents of the 
libraries of the City of the Muses. The fortifications of Thes- 
salonica, however, and its brave lieges, resisted the enemy before 
whom so many famous cities had gone down. 

Thessalonica was patronised by Diocletian, who gave scope 
to his architectural tastes in the erection of many fine build- 
ings which adorned the city. But its inhabitants, numbers of 
whom had become Christians, felt the full brunt of the terrible 
persecution which ravaged the Christian world under his 
rule and that of his bloodthirsty colleagues, Maximian and 
Galerius. It was while Maximian reigned in Thessalonica, 
about the year 303, that Demetrius was martyred in the 
Circus, the saint whose name has for fifteen centuries been 
venerated and worshipped, so that the name of Paul, the 
apostolic founder of the Church, is now almost forgotten. It 
was partly the superstitious reverence for this saint, together 
with the resolute defence that Thessalonica made in support 
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of the worship of images of the Virgin and saints, and their 
relics, in defiance of the efforts of the Iconoclast Emperors to 
purify the Church of the East for 120 years, during the eighth 
and ninth centuries, that gained for Thessalonica the designa- 
tion of the “ Orthodox City,” a grand name degraded in an 
ignoble cause. 

In the year 323, Constantine, after his victory over the 
Sarmatians, made Thessalonica his place of residence. Per- 
ceiving the many advantages it presented for a naval station, 
he constructed a noble harbour, the want of which had long 
been felt. And here he remained while making preparations 
for the war with his brother-in-Jaw, Licinius, who ruled the 
Eastern Empire. The war practically terminated in the great 
battle of Adrianople, which resulted in Constantine becoming sole 
emperor of the Roman world. When Byzantium fell, Licinius 
yielded to Constantine, and was sent a prisoner to Thessa- 
lonica, where soon after he died, not without suspicion that 
the hand of Constantine had something to do with the event. 
To this period is to be referred the very fine triumphal arch 
which, let us be glad, still adorns the eastern end of the 
Egnatian Way, as the beautiful arch of Octavianus till recently 
guarded the western extremity. This noble erection consists 
of three arches, two of which are almost entirely concealed by 
the adjoining buildings. The central arch, which is 40 feet 
high from the present street-level, but which must be at least 
60 feet in all, crosses the road with a span of 30 feet. It has 
been stripped of most of its marble covering, so that the 
Roman bricks are laid bare. But the piers present a very 
remarkable appearance. No known arch is more elaborately 
decorated with sculpture. The piers are covered all round 
with bas-reliefs, arranged in three compartments, one above 
another, each about 4 feet high, separated by handsome floral 
wreaths a foot wide. The reliefs represent a triumph, in 
which the Emperor appears as if exalted in a chariot address- 
ing the troops. The tall necks of camels are seen stretching 
above the heads of the crowd of warriors. 

At the Council of Sardica (now Sophia) in Meesia, a.p. 347, 
where the pretensions of the Bishop of Rome were first set forth, 
/Etius, bishop of Thessalonica, was present, and on reporting 
that the great trade of the city brought many presbyters and 
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deacons to Thessalonica for temporary purposes, he was told 
that it was his duty to look after these persons. 

Towards the end of the fourth century Thessalonica was the 
favourite residence of the Emperor Theodosius, and, in connec- 
tion with him, Thessalonica takes a prominent place in the 
annals both of the Church and of the Roman Empire. Sum- 
moned from his native place in Spain by an Empire in 
despair under the onslaughts of the Goths, Theodosius was 
transferred from his farm to the throne of the Eastern Empire 
at Constantinople, and ere long became sole Emperor of the 
world which the sons of Constantine had divided. He made 
Thessalonica at first his headquarters, as from it he could 
more easily watch the barbarian invaders, and direct opera- 
tions from Constantinople to the Adriatic. A year after 
becoming Emperor (A.D. 380), on recovering from a severe 
illness, and before setting out against the Goths, he received 
the sacrament of baptism at the hands of Bishop Acholius, in 
all probability in the still existing Church of the Rotunda. 
Gibbon tells us “Theodosius was the first of the Emperors 
baptized in the true faith of the Trinity.” Immediately after 
the ceremony he issued an edict expressing his own faith, and 
at the same time prescribing what was to be the faith of his 
subjects. Indeed, Theodosius far outstripped the bounds of 
Christian zeal, for his proclamation runs, as Gibbon reports: 
“It is our pleasure that all the nations which are governed by 
our clemency and moderation should steadfastly adhere to the 
religion which was taught by St. Peter to the Romans... . 
According to the discipline of the Apostles and the doctrine of 
the Gospel, let us believe the sole deity of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, under an equal majesty and a pious 
trinity. We authorise the followers of this doctrine to assume 
the title of Catholic Christians, and as we judge all others are 
extravagant madmen, we brand them with the infamous name 
of Heretics, and declare that their conventicles shall no longer 
usurp the respectable appellation of churches. Besides the con- 
demnation of Divine justice, they must expect to suffer severe 
penalties, which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, 
shall think proper to inflict upon them.” These penalties fell 
equally on idolatrous Pagans and on Arian or Christian heretics. 
Thessalonica has thus the unenviable notoriety of having been 
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the scene of the first establishment of persecution for religious 
belief on the part of Christian authorities. 

Ten years later there took place in Thessalonica the shame- 
ful event which brought a dark stain on the great name of 
Theodosius. At the eastern portion of the city, between the 
main street and the sea, there is found to-day a large open 
space planted with Oriental plane-trees. A dirty stream 
trickles through it, supplied by the many dye-houses on either 
side. The area bears to this hour a name which carries us 
back fifteen centuries. It is the Hippodrome. Of the cele- 
’ brated building renowned in the days of Diocletian scarce 
anything remains. A few shabby columns are still to be 
found among the hovels that surround the space. The huge 
structure was elliptical in form, surrounded, like the Colosseum 
at Rome, with marble seats. The great axis from north to 
south measured 1560 feet, and the lesser axis 480. In this 
the games were carried on and the chariot races run in which 
the Thessalonians took such delight. Till within a few years, 
an elegant monument, believed to have formed part of the 
fagade of the Hippodrome, was to be seen in the streets of the 
city. It consisted of five Corinthian columns, surmounted 
by an entablature bearing four caryatides with figures on 
both sides. The Jews, by whose houses it was surrounded, 
imagined the figures to have been living at one time, and to 
have been turned into stone by enchantment, and accordingly 
gave them the name of Las Incantadas, which they continued 
to bear till the whole structure was taken down and the 
figures removed by Napoleon mI. For a time they were 
practically lost, being buried, no one knew where, in Paris. 
The head of the archeological department of the Louvre in- 
formed us last year that he had discovered them in some cellar, 
and he had them removed and placed in the National Galleries, 
where they are now to be seen. 

The Hippodrome is associated with the event which clouds 
the reputation and prosperous reign of Theodosius. The 
Emperor was residing in Milan, to which the seat of govern- 
ment had been removed from Rome. The general in charge 
of the troops at Thessalonica, by name Botheric, had im- 
prisoned, for an immoral offence, one of the popular charioteers 
of the Hippodrome. The people, with whom he was a great 
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favourite, demanded his release, which being refused the 
populace, in a wild state of rebellion, fell upon Botheric and 
his principal officers, and inhumanly murdered them, and 
afterwards offered all. kinds of indignities to their bodies. 
When Theodosius heard of the transaction he was highly in- 
censed ; but instead of seeking out the guilty, he determined 
to be avenged on the whole people of the city. He would 
listen to no dissuasion, but mingling craft with resentment, he 
ordered the people to be invited to the Hippodrome, and when 
a huge crowd had assembled within the building, the signal 
was given to the soldiers to fall uponthem. A carnage of three 
hours’ duration followed, in which neither rank, age, nor sex 
was spared. The numbers that fell are variously stated at 
from 7000 to 15,000. When the intelligence of the massacre 
reached Milan, the pious Ambrose was filled with horror. He 
retired to the country lest he should meet the Emperor. 
Thence he wrote to Theodosius, charging him, in no measured 
terms, with the awful crime, and bidding him keep away from 
the house of God while his hands were red with so much 
blood. Among other things the Archbishop said: “ An act 
has been committed in the city of Thessalonica, the like of 
which is not recorded. Successful as you have ever been in 
battle, and great in other respects, yet mercy was ever the 
crown of your actions. The devil has envied you your chief 
excellence.” When, in spite of this, the Emperor came to the 
church, and was about to enter the building, Ambrose met 
him at the porch and exclaimed, “I forbid the Emperor to 
enter the gate of the holy church.” (See Theodoret, Eccl. Hist.) 
The Emperor, who knew the distinction between ecclesiastical 
and temporal power, submitted to the rebuke, and with groans 
and tears retired to his palace. When after a time he again 
presented himself at the church, Ambrose told him that 
private penitence was not sufficient in the case of so public a 
fault. Theodosius, whose conscience was wounded as much by 
its own stings as by the words of the Archbishop, submitted to 
the conditions laid down. He humbled himself in the dust 
before Ambrose. Stripped of his royal vestments, he threw 
himself on the ground, tore his hair, smote his forehead, and 
shed torrents of tears, and implored forgiveness; and the 
Emperor of the world was excommunicated, or, as we would 
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say, suspended from Church privileges for eight months, (See 
Gibbon’s Decline.) Perhaps no greater example of faithful 
and fearless discharge of solemn duty is to be found in history 
than the action of Ambrose in the affair of the Thessalonica 
massacre. 

Very soon after the death of Theodosius the invincible 
Alaric swooped down on the Empire, but, despising the im- 
poverished Thrace, he passed on to the conquest of Greece. 
Arcadius, the weak son of the great Theodosius, unable to 
cope with the conqueror, to the indignation of the Roman 
world, made terms with him, and actually promoted the 
invader to be the Master-General of Eastern Illyricum, and, 
as Gibbon tells, the Gothic conqueror was received as a lawful 
magistrate in the cities which he had so lately besieged. He 
issued orders to the four great magazines and manufactories 
of offensive and defensive arms, chief of which was Thessa- 
lonica, to provide his troops with shields, swords, spears, and 
helmets. From Thessalonica the insatiable King of the Visi- 
goths passed on to the conquest of Italy. 

In the middle of the fifth century Attila, “the scourge of 
God,” descended on the Empire; but he appeared to find 
Thessalonica too strong a place for him to spend time in 
besieging, and accordingly he passed on till he had desolated 
the entire Balkan peninsula, as far south as Thermopyle, 
with his merciless Huns. From the time of Justinian, in the 
sixth century, and during the two centuries which followed, 
the Eastern Empire was ravaged unceasingly by countless 
swarms of Avars, Slavonians, and Bulgarians, which the 
demoralised powers at Constantinople were unable to resist. 
The cities of Thrace and Macedonia were all captured, and 
hundreds of thousands of captives were hurried away to 
the north of the Danube. But Thessalonica, though regarded 
as a special prize, and subjected to no fewer than eight sieges 
at the hands of the barbarians, who assailed her by sea as well 
as by land, was never taken. We are indebted to the Acta 
Sanctorum, which have been ransacked by Tafel, for many 
glimpses of the city during that sad period, when the people 
suffered more by famine and plague than from the storming 
of the ramparts by their enemies. They faithfully relate how 
the patron saint Demetrius again and again interposed on 
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behalf of his countrymen, and did all kinds of marvellous 
things for them. He healed those sick of the plague who 
were carried into his church. During one of the sieges a stone 
with his name written on it was flung at the enemy from the 
walls ; it not only struck one of the missiles of the besiegers, but 
drove it back, and killed several men. Again, when the people 
were starving, the saint, whose bones had been at rest for more 
than three centuries, brought ships full of provisions to the 
port. On another occasion, when the enemy’s fleet was press- 
ing them hard, the saint, in white robes, was seen to march out 
from the dry land on to the water, and caused such confusion 
among the Slavic ships that they dashed against each other. 
This was witnessed not only by Christians, but even by Jews ! 
And yet once more, when the citizens were in despair, the 
saint strode along the top of the fortifications, which so scared 
the enemy that they had no courage left. No wonder that 
such a saint was venerated and adored ! 

After the terrible days of the Slavic irruptions, and when 
the Bulgarians had settled down into quiet ways, Thessalonica 
gave herself to commerce, so that all the trade of the country 
south of the Danube came into her hands. Nor were the 
arts and sciences neglected. Eloquence, jurisprudence, letters, 
and music were cultivated, and students flocked to the city 
from many parts. 

To Thessalonica belongs, however, a yet greater honour. In 
the annals of Christianity and of Bible dissemination, no city 
holds a more distinguished plaee. The islet of Iona sent forth 
her missionaries to evangelise, not only the wild Picts and sturdy 
Scots of Caledonia, but also the dark nations of Central Europe. 
Thessalonica was privileged, in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, to be the first to penetrate with the light of the Gospel the 
Slavic hordes of the north, and to give to them the Bible in their 
own tongue. Constantine, or, as he was also called, Cyril, and 
Methodius, the sons of Leon, were Christian monks, and natives 
of Thessalonica. The former, who appears to have possessed 
great linguistic powers, visited, first of all, the savage Chazari, a 
race inhabiting the Crimea, and, having acquired their language, 
he preached the Gospel to them. Meanwhile, his younger 
brother Methodius had gone to the Court of Bogoris, king of 
the Bulgarians. The sister of the king had been for many years 
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a prisoner in Constantinople, and while there had received the 
truth. On being liberated, she tried to teach her pagan brother 
Christianity. Knowing his fondness for pictures, she sent for 
Methodius, who, besides being a monk, was a skilful artist. On 
arriving he was asked by the king to paint his dining-hall, and 
was bid do it with “terrible” scenes drawn from the chase. 
Instead of this Methodius painted a representation of the judg- 
ment-day. The king was so much affected by the explanation 
of the picture given to him that he accepted the doctrine of 
Christ, and soon sent to the Greek Emperor for teachers for 
his people. The missionary despatched was Cyril, brother of 
Methodius, whose labours were signally blessed, so that the 
king requested and received baptism. This occurred about the 
year 861. Bogoris determined that his people should follow 
the religion of their sovereign, whether they would or not, and 
conversion by the sword soon followed. The two brothers re- 
mained in Bulgaria some time, and began the work of reducing 
the Slavic tongue to writing. They invented an alphabet of 
forty letters, which is still the alphabet of the Servians and 
Bulgarians, and that on which the Russian is based. There- 
after they commenced the translation of the Holy Scriptures 
into the Slavic tongue, which the Bulgarians, though of Tur- 
anian origin, had adopted; the Slavs, whom they had con- 
quered, were of Aryan descent. While they were in Bulgaria, 
the nephew of Radislav, king of the Moravians, who ruled 
from the Danube to the borders of Poland, came to the 
Court of Bogoris. Learning of the new religion, he accepted 
Christianity, and was baptized. On his return home he in- 
duced Radislav to send for the two teachers, who, coming to 
Moravia, laboured with such success that the king and his 
people received the Gospel. The missionaries remained four 
years and a half, and completed the translation of the Bible 
and Church Service which continue to be in use among the 
Slavic races to the present day. By these labours they 
showed how much higher they set the intelligent understand- 
ing of the truth above the mere reception of a bare ceremonial. 
From Moravia the Gospel spread to Bohemia. The Duke of 
that country, Borziwoi by name, with his wife Ludmilla, came 
to visit the Moravian king, but, being a heathen, he was not 
allowed to sit at the same table with the Christian sovereign, 
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but apart on the ground. Methodius improved the occasion, 
instructed him, and he was induced to become a Christian. 

Moravia being a region over which the Pope claimed juris- 
diction as belonging to the Empire of Rome, and difficulties 
having arisen as to whether the Greek or Latin rite was to be 
followed, the Roman Pontiff summoned the two brothers to 
appear before him. On reaching the imperial city they were 
acknowledged as the apostles of the Slavs, and Pope Adrian, 
in 868, consecrated Methodius Archbishop of Moravia, but 
forbade the use of the Slavonic litargy. In 879 Methodius was 
again summoned to Rome, when the question of the language 
in which the service was to be performed came up for discus- 
sion. Methodius argued for liberty to worship God in the 
language of the people, and he gained the day. On his return 
home he was furnished with a remarkable document, which is 
worth the study of all defenders of Papal unchangeableness and 
infallibility. In it the Pope, John VIL, says :—* The alphabet 
invented by a certain philosopher, Constantine, to the end that 
God’s praise may be duly sounded forth in it, we rightly com- 
mend ; and we order that in this language the messages and 
works of our Lord Christ be declared, for we are exhorted by 
Holy Scripture to praise the Lord, not in three languages alone, 
but in all tongues and nations (Ps. cxvii., Phil. ii.) ; and the 
Apostles, full of the Holy Ghost, preached in all languages the 
great works of God. And the Apostle Paul exhorts us, in 
1 Cor. xiv., that speaking in tongues we should edify the 
Church. It stands not at all in contradiction with the faith 
to celebrate the Mass in this language, to read the Gospel, or 
lessons from the Scripture, properly translated, in it, or to re- 
hearse any of the Church hymns in the same, for God, who is 
the author of the three principal languages (Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew), created the others also for His own glory. Only it is 
necessary, to the greater solemnity, that in all the Moravian 
Churches the Gospel should in the first place be read in 
Latin, and then repeated in the Slavonian language, so as to 
be understood by the people.” (See Neander in loco.) In 880 
Methodius returned to his diocese, after which we lose sight 
of him. 

Thus Thessalonica through these her two sons honourably 
discharged the obligation laid upon her by the missionaries 
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Paul and Silas, who brought to her the light of the Gospel. She 
carried it on into the darkness; and to her belongs the glory 
of having evangelised the Slavic nations, of having given them 
a written language, and, above all, of having put into their 
hands the Word of God in their own tongue. More than 
this, she obtained from the head of the’Church that now insists 
that God shall be worshipped in an unknown tongue, and which 
hides so rigorously the Scriptures from the people, the con- 
cession to worship God, read the Scriptures, and offer praise in 
the language of the people. 

The city which had been a bulwark against the northern 
invaders was not toremain always impregnable. The Arabs or 
Saracens, who for many years had been harassing the Greek 
Empire and threatening Constantinople, in the year 904 sud- 
denly appeared before Thessalonica with their fleet. The 
citizens in all haste strengthened and fortified their walls. To 
prevent the enemy approaching in front of the city, Petronas, 
the prefect, threw into the sea great masses of stone, consisting 
of marble sarcophagi, columns, statues, etc. But it was all in 
vain, for the Arabs having failed to storm the gates, first on one 
side and then on the other, finally went against the sea walls 
with all their might, and having effected a landing, they took 
the city. Then followed an indiscriminate massacre of the in- 
habitants. As spoil was the chief object sought, the city was 
not much destroyed, but all the valuables were carried away, 
along with 20,000 of the youth of both sexes, to be sold as 
slaves in the cities of the Levant, in Egypt, and Ethiopia. An 
account of this misfortune has been left us by John Cameniata, 
“ crosier-bearer” to the Metropolitan, who was an eye-witness 
of the horrors, and was himself one of the captives carried away 
and sold. This was the first time in its history that Thessa- 
lonica had suffered the disgrace of being taken by storm. 

The Arab invasion was followed nearly three centuries later 
by another siege, in which not Moslems but Latin Christians 
attacked the “orthodox city.” For half a century the Nor- 
mans of Sicily had been on bad terms with the Greek Empire. 
Accordingly, in 1185, Tancred, the admiral under William 1. 
of Sicily, led the fleet with an army to the East. Thessalonica, 
the second city of the Empire, was the point of attack. Through 
centuries of luxury the inhabitants had lost the valorous spirit 
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of their ancestors. The marauders landed on the south-east 
shore, and after a violent assault the city fell, and scenes of 
carnage and rapine followed, similar to those that succeeded 
the Saracen victory. A Norman kingdom of Thessalonica was 
established, which lasted but a very short time, for the con- 
querors determined to advance by land on Constantinople, and 
were hopelessly routed on their way by the imperial forces. 
An account of the Norman invasion has been left to us by 
Eustathius, the patriotic Archbishop of Thessalonica and the 
learned commentator on Homer. 

When that expedition of Western ruffians from Venice, Italy, 
and France, which bears the name of the Fourth Crusade, 
directed its force against Constantinople, and took the Christian 
capital of the East in 1205, the Empire was divided between 
the Venetians and the Italians. Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
was crowned Latin Emperor of Constantinople, while Boniface, 
Marquis of Montserrat, obtained Macedonia, and set up as 
King of Thessalonica, with his army of Lombards. Both 
warriors, however, went down within two years before the 
Bulgarian King Calo-John. The Emperor of Constantinople 
languished and died in a Bulgarian dungeon, while the head of 
the King of Thessalonica was carried into the presence of the 
victorious barbarian. The Lombard kingdom of Thessalonica 
came to anend in 1222, when it was recovered by the sword of 
Theodore, Greek Emperor, who reigned at Niceea. But though the 
sceptre passed from the hands of the Latins, for more than a 
century the title of King of Thessalonica was given as an 
empty distinction to those whom the kings of France thought 
fit to honour ; among others who bore it was Henry Iv., Duke of 
Burgundy. The Greek Emperor, Michael Palzologus, succeeded 
in expelling the Latin rulers from Constantinople, and in recover- 
ing the Empire, which, notwithstanding, through the dissolute- 
ness and quarrels of its masters, was rapidly hastening to an end. 

In 1360, Amurad L., at the head of his bold Ottomans, first 
crossed the Bosporus. He quickly overran the greater part of 
Thrace and Macedonia, and settled down in Europe, with 
Adrianople as his capital. His successor, Bajazet, “the Light- 
ning,” in 1391 took all Macedonia and Greece, blockaded Con- 
stantinople, and reduced the Greek Empire almost to the limits 
of the capital. After his fall in Asia Minor before the fierce 
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Tamerlane, Thessalonica regained her liberty for a brief time. 
It came into the hands of Andronicus Palologus, brother of the 
Emperor John. That miserable man, who was a leper, sold it 
in 1423 to the Venetians. The dissensions which thus arose be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins made the city an easy prey to the 
Turks, when, in 1430, Amurad II. attacked its citadel. Unable 
to withstand the impetuosity of the Turks, the city fell, and for 
the third time Thessalonica experienced the horrors of capture 
by a ruthless foe. Since then, during four centuries and a half, 
she has groaned under Ottoman rule. The conqueror stripped 
the city of a vast multitude of its artistic ornaments, and 
transferred them to Adrianople to decorate his capital, so that 
in the streets of Adrianople, as well as in the sea which washes 
the quay, must now be sought the marble sculptures which 
were once the glory of Thessalonica. 

Like the two former sieges, the third has also its historian, 
in the person of John Anagnosta, “the Reader,” who narrates 
how Amurad took the city, and how, after giving it up to his 
Turks to plunder, he restored four of the churches to the 
Greeks and re-appointed the Archbishop. The Turks, as we 
have seen, show a callous indifference to the monuments of 
pagan antiquity, yet to them we are indebted for the preserva- 
tion of many beautiful specimens of Byzantine ecclesiastical 
architecture. The churches which they found in the city they 
transformed, for the most part, into mosques, and thus their 
preservation has been secured; but as the Moslem population 
is now much diminished, many of the mosques are disused, and 
there is risk of their ruin. The fine old Church of the 
Heavenly Wisdom (St. Sophia), dating from the time of 
Justinian, and on the same plan as the majestic pile at 
Constantinople of the same name which that Emperor erected, 
contains, in addition to its marble pillars and verde antico 
pulpit, a series of wonderful mosaics, representing the apostles 
and Virgin watching the ascension of Christ, which the 
iconoclast fervour of the Moslems has not yet ventured to 
destroy or cover with whitewash. A similarly remarkable set 
of mosaics decorates the cupola of the Rotunda or Church of 
St. George. This interesting building is believed to be the 
church in which Theodosius was baptized. Built after the 
fashion of the Roman Pantheon, it was at one time believed 
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to have been a temple of the Cabiri, the mysterious deities 
worshipped specially in Samothrace and the other islands; but 
it has more recently been considered a Christian church of the 
time of Constantine. The old church of St. Demetrius, now 
the principal mosque of the city, displays noble colonnades of 
verde antico, brought doubtless from the ancient quarries of 
Ossa, whose site has for centuries been unknown. The mosque 
contains also the reputed tomb of the patron saint Demetrius. 
On certain days the Greeks are permitted to hold a service in 
the cell where it is, and the earth taken from under a slab 
where his bones rest is eagerly sought by the miserable 
devotees as a sovereign remedy for a multitude of maladies. 
The earth is rolled up into a pill and swallowed. The old 
Moslem who has charge of the place judiciously supplements 
the pile of mould as it becomes exhausted! Such is only 
one example of the innumerable contemptible superstitions, the 
pagan darkness, in which the Greek Church allows its adherents 
to grovel. The interiors of the Greek churches here, as else- 
where, are filled with pictures of the Virgin and saints, to 
which an idolatrous and servile worship is addressed. Indeed, 
the gods and goddesses of ancient Greece are here as they 
were sixteen centuries ago, only the names are changed. In 
the churches there is no instruction, and almost never any 
preaching. The service is rattled through in an unintelligible 
manner, and with the utmost irreverence, by the officiating 
priests, whose example is only too well copied in the conduct of 
the people. Religion is reduced to ceremonial actions, among 
which genuflexions, crossings, and picture-kissing are the most 
conspicuous. Such is the pitiable travesty of Christianity 
presented to the Moslem population, and which the clergy are 
resolved nothing shall be allowed to touch or reform. Reform 
of any kind they fear would dissolve the patriotic bond which 
their religion has formed between the scattered Greek 
communities, oppressed by the Mohammedan yoke for four 
and a half centuries. We may well ask, What influence but 
that of arousing contempt or indignation can such Christianity 
exercise on the minds of the followers of the False Prophet ? 
Whatever other faults they have, they avoid idolatry. Hence 
the Moslems often say to the Evangelical preachers, “ We could 
worship in your chapels, but not in the churches,” 
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What is to be the future of Thessalonica, and when that 
future is to begin, would be hazardous to predict. The shaky 
hand of the Sick Man has still some vigour in it. He has just 
now massed at Thessalonica tens of thousands of troops drawn 
from Asia Minor, as if to defy Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece. 
Though Macedonia never really belonged to Greece, and was 
subject to her only in the sense of having adopted the language 
of the country she conquered, still the Greeks consider they 
have a better right to Thessalonica than any other claimant, 
and they are probably right. May the time soon come when 
the False Prophet shall no longer be reverenced in the city of 
Aristarchus and Secundus, and its people shall no more submit 
to base superstitions, but when they all, as in early days, shall 
“turn from idols to serve the living and true God”! 

J. E. SOMERVILLE, B.D. 





Art. II1.—Bishop Martensen. 


HE Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini opens with the 
statement that “all men, of whatever rank, who have 
done anything virtuous or virtuous-like, should, providing they 
be conscious of really good intentions, write down their lives ; 
nevertheless, they should not undertake this worthy enterprise 
until they have reached the age of forty.” Of the many who 
have since thought it worth while to give the world a picture 
of their lives, few have perhaps had a better right to do so, 
and few have better fulfilled the conditions laid down by the 
shrewd Italian, than the late Bishop Martensen, theologian, 
preacher, and ecclesiastical organiser. His life, though not so 
stirring as that of the statesman or the soldier, was greater 
than that of either, and of more abiding interest, for it was 
the life of one of the deepest and purest Christian thinkers of 
our age. His Autobiography—written in his old age, and 
when, as he himself pathetically tells us, “he spoke with his 
foot-on the very brink of the grave ”—will therefore be 
regarded by many as not the least welcome and valuable of the 
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various thought-legacies which he has left us. It has been 
to many in his own land and elsewhere not only a guide 
through the difficulties which beset the pathway of the inquir- 
ing spirit, but a help to larger and more hopeful views of life 
and its possibilities. 

Hans Lassen Martensen was born at Flensburg, in South 
Jutland, on the 19th of April 1808. His father, like most of 
the peasant class of the north, was a sailor, until he was, dur- 
ing that unsettled time, made a prisoner by the English, when 
his health gave way, and he had to try a new mode of life as 
a writer of text-books on Navigation. With this view he 
removed to Copenhagen, where his writings, which supplied 
a gap in that kind of literature, brought him some reputation, 
as well as a scant livelihood. His mother, Anna Maria 
Truelsen, was the daughter of a second-hand bookseller. 
Hers was a quiet, contemplative spirit, possessing at all times 
a contented joy in life, combined with a hopeful outlook into 
the future. It was she who first taught young Hans to 
pray ; and it was from her, as well as from his father, he early 
learned to believe in the government and guidance of God in 
good as well as evil days. 

His home-life, if somewhat lonely, was happy and peaceful. 
“ Elia,” in one of his exquisite Essays, says: “ Brother or sister 
I never had any—to know them. A sister, I think that 
should have been Elizabeth, died in both our infancies. What 
a comfort, or what a care, may I not have missed in her!” 
Martensen had a brother, but he died in early childhood ; and 
he deeply regrets, more than once, in his autobiography, that 
he never had a sister. “My natural disposition,” he tells us, 
“led me to a quiet, inner life ; and while I lived in my inner 
world, and gave myself undisturbedly to it, the outer world 
was as indifferent to me as could well be. Had I a sister, this 
might have been otherwise. All my life long I have felt it as 
a want that I had no sister.” But he tried to make up for 
the lack, in those early years, by loving his mother, and his 
books, and the violin, the use of which he learned from his 
father, and in whose company he spent many a pleasant hour. 

Young Martensen was not very fortunate in his first school 
at Flensburg. A cold atmosphere of rationalism pervaded it, 
and the subjects taught, especially the scraps of natural science, 
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were exceedingly distasteful. At Copenhagen matters were 
slightly better, though even yet classical studies, with the 
exception of the fables of Phedrus, did not greatly interest 
him. He did not inherit his father’s talent for mathematics ; 
and, as a mental discipline, he neither then nor afterwards 
derived much help from studies of that kind. At this stage 
his own national literature, and particularly the poems of 
Oehlenschlager, had the most interest for him. 

In 1822 his father died, and left his mother “not only in 
deep sorrow, but in straitened circumstances.” In the follow- 
ing year he was enrolled, through the assistance of friends, 
in the chief or Metropolitan School in Copenhagen. Here a 
new world disclosed itself, and he revelled in its treasures. 
Herodotus, Homer, Ovid, and Cicero filled him with youthful 
wonderment and delight. He also, at the same period, made 
the acquaintance of Shakespeare (through Foersom’s transla- 
tion), Schiller, Goethe, Tieck, Novalis, and, above all, he studied 
anew his old friend Oehlenschliger, of whom he says, “ that in 
richness and fulness of fancy, and in beauty and freshness of 
language, he is excelled by none of the world’s greatest poets.” 
It was then, too, he fell in with Steffen’s False Theology and 
True Faith. Though he did not fully understand this work, it 
made a deep impression on him. From it he received the 
idea that all that has significance in the sphere of being— 
nature and spirit; nature and history; poetry, art, and philosophy 
—forms but one temple of the spirit, in which Christianity is 
the all-dominating and all-enlightening centre. 

In this state, with many vistas of knowledge opening before 
him, and many beautiful ideals of truth dawning upon his 
spirit, he entered the University in 1827, at the age of nineteen. 

At first he studied, with diligence and distinction, philology 
and philosophy; but his inclinations, as well as the spirit of 
the age, soon led him to direct his attention to theology. 
Throughout all Protestant Christendom new ideas were spread- 
ing, and the coarse rationalism which had hitherto oppressed 
the spirits of men like a horrible nightmare was fast beginning 
to pass away before a more enlightened and scientific presenta- 
tion of the Christian faith. Schelling, Hegel, and Schleier- 
macher were then in the ascendant, and their influence gave a 
fresh impulse to religious life and thought. It was a time of 
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revolution and reconstruction—for theology, perhaps the most 
momentous through which it has ever passed,—and an ardent 
soul like Martensen could not be insensible to it. In his own 
land, Grundtvig and Mynster, the representatives of liberal 
orthodoxy, were the leaders of the opposition against the old 
rationalistic system ; and it was through them he was first led 
to take a deep and speculative interest in the new movement. 
But still he did not find in either the satisfaction and guidance 
he sought. Grundtvig was a great historic and prophetic 
character, throwing out large thoughts about the world and 
Christianity, but he was no theologian. He had no solution of 
the ground problem—the union of faith and knowledge; and 
though the young scholar learned much from him, possibly more 
than he knew, he could not follow him as a guide. There was 
a fascination in the man and his views; but, for as much as 
he had spoken and written, there was no word which had 
brought peace and assurance to his spirit. He could well 
apply to him the lines in Goethe’s Faust :— 


“ Du hast die Kraft, mich anzuziehn, besessen, 
Doch mich zu halten, hast du nicht die Kraft.” 


Of Mynster, too, he could say the same thing. This beautiful 
soul, alike distinguished as a preacher and a theologian, made 
a deep impression upon him; still, he could not say he had 
reached ground on which he could take his stand, and from 
which his further development might proceed. His soul, like 
Noah’s dove, saw no place amid the wastes around where it 
could find rest. There was a kind of dualism in his being ; 
for his religious interests kept pace with his speculative 
inquiries, and he felt he could only acquiesce in that which 
brought satisfaction to both. What he sought was the adjust- 
ment of the problems of faith and of knowledge, and that he 
had, as yet, failed to find. 

The first who put him on the right track was Sibbern, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in his own University. This 
acute thinker endeavoured to combine religion and specula- 
tion, and in doing so, he arrived at a point at once higher 
than that attained by either the orthodox or rationalistic 
methods. In his system, Christianity was accepted not simply 
on the authority of Scripture, or of the Church, or because it 
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speaks to our hearts and consciences, but because we imme- 
diately know it to be true in the light and certainty of its own 
objective reality. He further regarded it as the mightiest 
power on earth, and that in the sphere of practical life as well 
as in the world of thought. As such, he maintained, it can 
answer the deepest questions of the thinking spirit, it can 
supply the needs and yearnings of the human heart, and it 
can furnish the mind with an all-embracing conception of the 
world. 

It was while these views of Sibbern were silently growing 
in the soul of Martensen, like the seed which the man in the 
parable cast into the ground, and which grew up he knew not 
how, that he came under the spell of the two greatest thinkers 
of modern times—Schleiermacher and Hegel. 

The Christian Dogmatics of the first, which marks an era in 
theological literature, he found, as most young students at first 
find, to be very difficult reading. He failed to understand its 
separation of theology from philosophy ; he missed its idea of 
God ; and as to its doctrine of last things, he comprehended 
almost nothing ; yet he assures us he was deeply fascinated by 
its central thought of sin and redemption, and by its marvellous 
structural conception, which makes it, next to Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes, the greatest masterpiece of theological thought. While 
Martensen was engaged in studying this epochal work, Schleier- 
macher paid a visit to Copenhagen, and he had the good fortune 
to make his acquaintance. “ He was,” he informs us, “a very 
little man—or, as Sibbern put it, ‘a little spare man,—some- 
what deformed, with white hair over his high and beautiful 
forehead (for he was then sixty-five years of age), and with 
deep, piercing eyes which, while he spoke, glanced from beneath 
upwards, and overtopped the person with whom he conversed ; 
yet the longer he spoke the more you became impressed you 
were standing in the presence of a great personality.” He took 
kindly to Martensen, and entered freely into his difficulties. 
When he understood he was studying his Christlicher Glaube, he 
said, in his own quiet, good-humoured way, “ Meine Dogmatik 
ist nicht leicht!” (My Dogmatics is not the lightest kind of 
literature.) The chief discussions between the two were based 
on various points treated in this work. One day Martensen 
asked him whether he believed a philosophical knowledge of 
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the being of God—of His inner, eternal life-processes—were 
possible. He answered that he regarded such an effort of the 
intellect to apprehend the Infinite as a mere illusion and 
deception. We cannot think otherwise than by contrasts or 
opposites ; but God, according to him, was the absolute, the 
eternal Ground of our thought, the Being of all beings (Wesen 
aller Wesen), raised above all contrasts or opposites; and to think 
of Him as a personality, or, with Spinoza, as a natura naturans, 
is to think of Him by contrast, or in a finite, anthropomorphic, 
or creaturely fashion. In this view Martensen could not 
acquiesce. He preferred to follow Hegel, Schelling, Bohme, 
and those kindred spirits who maintained that God must be 
thought of antithetically. Without distinction or contrast, he 
felt that God could not be for him the living, self-revealing 
Triune God. Hence Schleiermacher, following out his own 
speculations to their true issues, was a one-sided Unitarian (a 
Sabellian). 

Martensen owed much to this original and strangely mixed 
genius. What his influence on him might have been, had 
not the friendship of respect and love which had just been 
formed between the two been separated by death, it is difficult 
to say. As it was, in the building up of his character and in 
the unfolding of his thoughts, the translator of Plato, with his 
richly-endowed Socratic individuality, with his mysticism, his 
piety, and philosophy, must be taken into account as not the 
least important factor. 

Hegel, whom he next studied, presented quite a contrast to 
Schleiermacher. He discarded altogether feeling and the 
pious disposition, which the other made so much of, and made 
thought—not simply subjective thought, but Divine thought, 
penetrating the whole universe, and revealing itself in it—the 
basis of his entire system. In keeping with this conception, 
he was hopeful that theology, which had become attenuated, 
shrivelled, and barren, might attain new life and honour by 
being reproduced in such a living and real form as would 
render it capable of being discerned in its true nature and 
according to the necessity of the indwelling idea. 

While seeking to understand the “ secret of Hegel,” the idea 
Martensen at this time formed of his view of the world was 
that in which Christ was represented as “the centre of being, 
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at the background of the Trinity ; and the Universe as a system 
of concentric circles, all pointing to the inner circle in which 
Christ lives, and all finding in Him their explanation and 
meaning.” Still, he is rather inclined to question whether this 
conception is borne out by his writings, and speaks somewhat 
hesitatingly of other voices which were raised in condemnation 
of them as tending directly to sink all individual and personal 
being into a kind of logical pantheism. But, however this 
might be, the more he studied this profoundest of modern 
philosophers the more he accepted his system, and became 
enclosed in it as in a magical net. It had a special fascination 
for him, because it proceeded from the unity of thought and 
being, and because it was destructive of Kant’s view of know- 
ledge (that “ we can only know a thing as it is for us, and not 
as it is in itself”)—a view he regarded with the strongest 
antipathy. He felt, with Baader and others, that the dialectic 
of Hegel had “kindled a fire through which all that shall 
prove itself valid in science must pass.” And, though he 
ultimately broke with his autonomistic and pantheistic 
principles, this feeling never left him. To the last he loved 
Hegelianism, and was a worthy representative of its so-called 
right wing. 

Thus he passed his student days in gleaning knowledge 
from every field in which he could find it. In 1832, at the 
close of his University course, he held the first place, and 
obtained the gold medal for distinction in theology. Two 
years later he won a travelling scholarship, which entitled 
him to study abroad at the expense of the State. This was 
an honour he greatly coveted, and he did ample credit to it. 
During the two years he held it he studied in succession at 
Berlin, Heidelberg, Munich, Vienna, and Paris. At these 
various seats of learning, theology and philosophy chiefly 
occupied his attention. He read the Church Fathers, especially 
Athanasius ; he made a particular study of the mystics of all 
ages, with the intention of writing a work on that subject ; 
and, above all, he sought to get a clear understanding of the 
leading philosophic systems of his day. 

It was a time of intense mental activity, and, at one part of 
it at least, it was a time of utter scepticism. While at Berlin, 
a bodily illness brought on a state of hypochondria, which, 
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assuming a subtle, psychical character, shook to its base the 
entire fabric of his thought. What was before for him true 
and certain as the light was now doubtful and dark as night. 
But, what was even. worse still, his disease filled him with a 
kind of surfeit of life, in which “everything was equally 
indifferent ; and all reality, as well in the world of things as of 
thought, had resolved itself into empty shadows.” It was not 
that he doubted this or that particular truth, such as the 
doctrine of immortality—the bone of contention between the 
right and the left wing of Hegelianism ; he doubted the whole 
system of truth. With him the problem to be solved was one 
which turned upon God, and the idea of God. “Who,” he 
asked his own soul, “is the true God? Is it the living 
God, the God of revelation? or is it Pantheism, the god of 
heathenism ?” 

In seeking to answer these questions he felt there was much 
in pantheism which was true as it was beautiful, but it failed 
to meet his wants. He could not be satisfied with a merely 
impersonal God ; and pantheism—whether it be thought of as 
Nature, the logical idea, the logical process, or the logical 
spirit—could give him no other. And what could such a deity 
as that care for him? or what interest could he, in his turn, 
have in a being who only stood related to him as the necessity 
of his thought and life, in good as in evil? What he yearned 
for was a God who was really and personally present in His 
own world, whose fulness streamed through every sphere of 
earthly existence, and in whom we all “live, and move, and 
have our beings.” But again, in his search for this God who 
is touched with the weal and woe of humanity, he was met 
with the fresh difficulty: “How can He be all, and at the 
same time a real existence, an individual ?” 

He was thus in a state of complete intellectual bewilderment, 
and he knew not rightly what to think or todo. Pantheism 
had its insuperable difficulties, so had theism; and as for deism, 
with, what Carlyle calls, its “absentee God,” he left it out 
of account altogether. At last, he concluded there remained 
nothing for him, now he had lost faith in all higher ideals of 
personality, but to render homage to this world, its kingdoms 
and its glory. 

Strange to say, it was while this sad deentin was thrust 
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upon him that the true light began to dawn on his spirit. 
Hitherto he had been living in a region of pure speculation, in 
which he expected to attain to a knowledge of God by the 
sheer force of his own intellect. But, now that he came down 
to the plane of life, with its facts and realities, he found it was 
necessary not so much to speculate about the Divine Being, as 
to learn to live. This led him to the truth, which came to him 
like a revelation, “that our true problem is not, as Hegel 
thought, a problem of knowledge, but a problem of existence, 
whose solution is to be sought for in life.” Starting from this 
point, it became ever clearer to him, that, if God is to be known 
at all, it cannot be as an impersonal object, like Nature, but as 
a living and personal God, manifesting Himself in human 
history. As such we can only know Him when we are brought 
into personal contact with Him. The element of faith is thus 
introduced ; and, as a consequence, there is true and religious 
knowledge. Without this, all we can know of God is the 
mere deceptive play of our own imaginations. 

Here, at last, Martensen found a resting-place for his 
wearied spirit. Henceforth, instead of speculating about faith 
and knowledge, he sought to bring them into their right place 
in his life. He was much stronger in health ; his hypochon- 
dria was passing away; and he was about to leave Berlin, of 
which he was getting tired, for Heidelberg, with its new scenes 
and fresh studies. Besides, the time of spring was at hand; 
and all combined had awakened strong faith in him—faith in 
God, and faith in life and its triumphant on-go. 

But full of mental activity as this period was, it had a 
special significance for Martensen, as it brought him into 
friendly relations with men whose fame had spread over con- 
tinents, and some of whose writings he had learned to know in 
his own land. The chief of these were Daub and Strauss, 
Baader and Schelling. 

Daub, “the father of speculative theology,” then an old but 
vigorous man, made a pleasant impression upon him. Yet, 
the more he studied his writings, the more he was convinced 
that, however much his faith was with revelation, his thought 
was with pantheism. In his search after the knowledge of 
God, he, instead of occupying a position of absolute dependence, 
took, as his starting-point, pure, impersonal thought ; and con- 
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sequently landed in that pantheistic bog where the ideas of 
the Divine and the human are merged into each other. 

It was when on his way to Tiibingen he made the acquaint- 
ance of David Frederick Strauss. The Leben Jesu had 
appeared a short time before; but, although it created a sort 
of panic in Christendom, it had no unsettling effect on Mar- 
tensen. He speaks of it with undisguised contempt, as being 
founded on dogmatism and hypotheses which cannot bear the 
test. Still, perhaps, the man himself might be better worth 
the knowing than the book which made his name immortal ; 
and, in this, he was not altogether mistaken. “ While his out- 
ward appearance,” he says, “was not what might be called 
distinguished, still he made an agreeable impression, because 
his manner bore the stamp of culture, refinement, and, strange 
as it may seem, of modesty.” The two spoke about many 
things; but naturally the conversation was directed to Hegel, 
“ whose chief merit,” Strauss declared, “ consisted in the fact 
that he destroyed the dream of the other world, and made the 
present all which one need care about, so that what is not 
here exists nowhere.” On Martensen’s referring to the 
doctrine of immortality, he answered, “I had scarcely finished 
reading the Phenomenology of the Spirit (Hegel’s most fertile 
work) when this belief fell away from me like a withered 
leaf.” So he went on, talking in a calm, direct manner, and 
answering objections with the greatest courtesy. Only once, 
in the course of the interview, did he use the language of the 
scoffer, when he characterised the ascension of Christ as a 
kind of aeronautics or balloonry (eine Lustschifffahrt). 

For Martensen the only significance this Ishmaelite in 
theology had was his unwillingness to receive half-measures, 
and his presentation to Christendom of a distinct alternative, 
an either—or. As for his writings, he regarded them as worth- 
less—“ the fallen and withered leaves of a decaying and dead 
faith.” But if he had no kind of sympathy with his views, 
he had pity in his heart for the sad, miserable, suffering man, 
who found neither in domestic life nor in the world the 
happiness and peace he tried to attain. And, as life had in 
it no bright spot, so the last act of all was unrelieved by any 
ray of sunshine or of hope. “On his deathbed,” we are told, 
“he turned over the leaves of Plato’s Phedo (on immortality) ; 
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but, laying aside the book, he said, ‘This is an old-fashioned 
standpoint ’ (Das ist ein veralteter Standpunkt). And so he 
left this world with its many old-fashioned standpoints.” 

Very different from Daub and Strauss were the other two 
whom we have mentioned as crossing his path at this time. 

Franz Baader, the greatest speculative theologian modern 
Catholicism has produced, was Professor of Philosophy and 
Theology in the University of Munich; and it was there 
Martensen met him, and came under the spell of his rare 
theosophic mind. This good man was wholly devoid of 
method ; yet there were in him the elements of an all-com- 
prehensive system ; and whatever subject he treated, whether 
it had to do with the heavenly mysteries of love and grace, or 
the infernal ones of sin and hate, he always spoke from the 
centre, and with the full force of conviction. His theme, con 
amore, was the revelation of God in Christ. But another 
thought, which he was never tired of repeating, was that 
philosophy must, in order to be true, be religious philosophy. 
In philosophising about religion, he maintained it is not 
enough to stand on the outside of it, and make it the object 
of thought ; it is only he who is personally religious who can 
philosophise about it; all others can only speak about it in 
the same way as the blind do about colour. 

Martensen perhaps derived more true spiritual benefit from 
this too little-known thinker than from any other of his 
teachers. Echoes of his views are to be found in all his 
writings, and especially in his Dogmatics, and his not less 
remarkable Jacob Bohme. 

It was also while studying at Munich he got to know 
Schelling, who was Lecturer at the University. He was 
greatly pleased with his mythical views; but he could not 
bear his philosophy, because it presumed to measure itself with 
Christianity, and sought to explain its meaning in the same 
way as it explained Nature, or mythology, or any other great 
world-phenomenon. In this connection he mentions, and 
seemingly with approval, Baader’s opinion regarding him: 
“Tf he was a Christian, he lived with his unchristian philo- 
sophy very much as a Christian lives with a heathen wife.” 
Yet notwithstanding his objective system of truth, which 
owned no authority, and by means of whose underived light 
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he hoped to see into all things, Martensen predicts a great 
future for this philosopher: “ When the materialistic cloud 
now hanging over the intellectual horizon shall disappear, and 
allow men once more to occupy themselves with the highest 
problems of thought and being, he shall then take his rightful 
place, as a guide and a leader, with Plato and Aristotle, whose 
true kinsfellow he is.” 

In this way Martensen passed his time abroad. Wherever 
he went he gathered all the light he could on the problems 
of the Divine revelation and the human consciousness. He 
was a kind of modern Peripatetic, disputing not only in the 
class-room, but on the street and in the highway, with every 
one whom he thought could help him. 

But, though mention has only been made of these severer 
studies and pursuits, it is by no means to be supposed he did 
nothing but engage in them. Indeed, it was quite otherwise. 
He was fond of poetry, music, and painting ; and many of his 
happiest hours were spent in the company of these sister 
Muses. He was also a not infrequent visitor at the opera 
and the theatre. These more sublunary recreations not only 
helped to unbend the mind after the strain to which it was 
put during the day, but brought before him some phases of 
foreign life and character which would elsewise have escaped 
him. 

This sojourn abroad constituted the most important era in 
his mental training. His studies, and interviews with the 
great thinkers of his age, gave a new significance to his faith. 
and thought. What of truth there was in them stood out all 
the clearer after the purgatory of doubt and conflict through 
which they had passed, and what of real practical worth 
was in them was indelibly registered on the roll of his ex- 
perience. He defined his own standpoint at this time in the 
old scholastic formula, credo ut intelligam. With him faith 
was the prius, the basis of all knowledge. This prin- 
ciple, which he first clearly seized and articulated under the 
teaching and guidance of Baader, is the key to his doctrine of 
knowledge, and has impressed itself on all his writings. Here, 
at length, he discovered a foundation on which he could build ; 
and, having found it, doubt seems to have troubled him no 
more, for he at once set about constructing those monuments 
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of learning and piety which have. not only made his name 
famous, but have brought additional lustre to that scientia 
scientiarum he knew and loved so well. 

In the harvest of 1836, after two years’ absence, he returned 
to his native land. His student days, the romance-time of 
young manhood, were now over; and before him lay the prose 
of life’s daily routine. The following winter found him busy 
preparing his licentiate thesis. The subject he chose was his 
favourite one, the autonomy of self-consciousness (De autonomia 
conscientia sui humane). This treatise, the plan of which 
he conceived while under the influence of Baader, is a most 
thorough and unsparing criticism of the subjective rationalism 
of Kant and Schleiermacher. It was published in Latin, and 
at once placed him in the first rank of theologians. In the 
course of a few years it was translated into Danish and Ger- 
man, and received a warm welcome at home and abroad. 

In 1838 he was appointed Lecturer on Moral Philosophy in 
the University, and two years later he was made Ordinary 
Professor. His lectures, coloured by Hegelianism, and yet 
proceeding from the old basis of faith, created an immense 
impression. “A new movement manifested itself among the 
students of theology,” and his class-room was thronged with 
crowds of eager hearers. In 1840 he got the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from Keil, in consideration of his work on the 
“ Autonomy of Consciousness””—a compliment which he so 
highly appreciated that he dedicated to the faculty of that 
University his treatise on Mysticism, called Meister Eckart, 
then just finished. Next year he published a selection from 
his lectures, entitled Outlines of Moral Philosophy—a work 
which gives ethical expression to the fundamental conceptions 
in his Christian Dogmatics. Then there followed a course of 
prolonged study, embracing theology, ethics, symbolics, and 
theosophy. 

He was appointed Court Preacher in 1845; and, though he 
still continued his lectures, he devoted himself with his usual 
care and thoroughness to the discharge of his duties. The 
question how he could best preach lay heavily on him, and he 
did what he could to answer it. He had discussions about it 
with every distinguished preacher he knew; and he made a 
special study of the sermons of Mynster, the greatest of 
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Danish preachers; of Schleiermacher, who is unsurpassed for 
wealth of ethical ideas; and of Herder, the representative 
preacher of humanity. But the more he preached and studied, 
the more he believed, with Grundtvig and our own Martineau, 
that preaching is no art, but the highest product of the human 
spirit—higher than poetry or painting—because engaging the 
whole inner being. That he was himself an eloquent and 
illustrious preacher we are assured not only by his published 
sermons, but by those who heard him preach. 

In 1849, after being engaged on it for many years, Martensen 
published the most famous and best known of all his works—his 
Christian Dogmatics. He intended this clear and beautifully 
written compendium of the doctrines of Christianity for the 
general reader as well as for the student and the theologian. 
So solicitous was he it should be serviceable in this respect 
that he submitted its pages, while he was correcting them for 
the press, to the poetess Frederica Bremer. Her enthusiastic 
appreciation of it led him to hope it might receive general 
attention and commendation. Nor was he deceived in this. 
From the first its popularity was unprecedented. It has been 
translated into almost every language in Europe. Even the 
Propaganda at Rome thought it necessary, in order to counter- 
act its influence, to lecture against it. The only detracting 
voice, in any of the other Churches, whether Lutheran (to 
which he himself belonged) or Reformed, was that of Rasmus 
Neilsen, his own countryman and friend. In one of the 
bitterest of polemics he characterised it as a complete failure, 
misstating and misunderstanding the great problems of faith 
and knowledge with which it attempts to grapple. But these 
attacks are now forgotten; and, although thirty-six years have 
passed since its first appearance, it is still as far from being 
superseded as ever. For beauty of expression, for suggestive- 
ness of thought, for deep insight into the very heart of truth, 
and for steady glow of faith and piety, it is, perhaps, unique in 
the whole range of theological literature. 

Such a man, in every way so capable, could not long remain 
unrecognised. He was first offered the bishopric of Schleswig, 
which, for political as well as personal reasons, he refused. 

3ut on the primacy of Denmark becoming vacant through 
the death of Mynster, he was named for the high office, and 
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did what he could to obtain it. The King’s choice, however, 
was Clausen, the distinguished and brilliant representative of 
the rationalistic school; but as the greater part of the clergy 
and the influential laity were on Martensen’s side, he was in 
the end elected. 

It is too long and wearisome a story to enter into the 
details of his official labours, and his acts of ecclesiastical 
administration and reform, during the thirty years he was 
Bishop of Seeland; and, instead, we may content ourselves 
with a glimpse at the literary work he accomplished during 
this period. 

Shortly after his installation as Bishop he wrote Remini- 
scences of his old friend Mynster. The book is not a biography, 
in the true sense of the term, but it is something better—a 
picture of his inner life-movement. In this little memoir the 
keynote of his ethical system is already indicated. It is, 
however, in his Christian Ethics—begun in 1871 and com- 
pleted in 1878—that this system finds its perfect expression 
and development. This popular, yet singularly philosophical, 
work opens with the conception of the Good, or the kingdom 
of God, as the absolute aim of man’s will and voluntary 
action. It shows how this ideal—only perfectly attained 
through the Incarnation—bears on life in its general, individual, 
and social aspects. In doing so it brings out, with much 
learning and skill, the relations existing between the human 
and the Divine, the worldly and the spiritual—those contrasts 
in life which so often perplex and confound us. There is 
nothing in the world’s great market-place, nothing in com- 
merce, science, art, or esthetics, which lies essentially outside 
of Christianity. The opposite view it characterises as Mani- 
cheean, and as affording a distorted representation of religion. 


“In contradistinction to this caricature of Christianity, which 
establishes a deep impassable gulf between man’s religious life and his 
earthly sphere of action, between life in God and life in the world, true 
Christianity requires that all shall be summed up under Christ as Head 
(Eph.), which would be an impossibility if Christianity and the world were 
absolutely opposed in their nature.”! 


This attempted, and, so far, successful harmony between what 
is human and Divine in the world and in life met a want 


1 Christian Lthics (English translation), p. 25. 
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experienced by thinking men, and had much to do with the 
favourable reception the work received wherever it became 
known. It has helped to place ethics on a proper and 
intelligible basis, and done much to raise it to the same distinct 
platform as dogmatics. The only other work of importance 
he wrote was Jacob Béhme. In this more than in any of his 
writings he defines his hostile relation to the ruling philosophic 
systems of his time, especially those that deny the existence 
of the supernatural world, and acknowledge phenomena, with- 
out any inner and abiding reality, to be all. Here, too, 
he explains, at greater length and with more distinctness 
than in his Dogmatics, such ideas as the relation between 
nature and spirit ; the Divine immanent life, and the glory of 
God and of the uncreated heavens. This suggestive and 
interesting book, though much read in Denmark and in Ger- 
many, is scarcely known on this side of the Channel. Its 
wealth of ideas, and its dogmatic and apologetic value, make 
it eminently worthy of being translated into English." His 
last literary undertaking was his Autobiography.” As a 
psychological study it is as charming and full of interest 
as the Life of Robertson of Brighton. It guides us through 
many systems of thought; it brings us into personal com- 
munication with those whose names stand the highest on the 
réle of fame; and, above all, it leads us into the clear and 
bracing atmosphere of faith, where all is seen in the pure light 
of God, and His revelation in Jesus Christ. 

Martensen was singularly happy in his domestic relations. 
Shortly after his return from his travels he married Matilda 
Helen Hess, daughter of a ship captain. After nine years of 
married life, this “ pure soul,” as he calls her, died, and left him 
with two children, a son and daughter. In 1848 he married again. 
His second wife was Virginne Henrietta Constance Bidoulac, 
who, as far as I can learn, still survives him. This marriage 
he regarded as the best and greatest blessing of his life. She 
was his good genius for thirty-six years, helping him with her 
counsels, and bringing sunshine with her wherever she went. 


1 It has now been translated, and is published in convenient form by 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. i 

2 Af mit Levnet: From my Life, 3 vols., }882-83, and translated into 
German in 1883-84 by Michelsen. 
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On Sunday the 3d of February 1884, this good man and 
distinguished theologian fell asleep in peace. All ranks, from 
the humble student to the King, mourned his loss as a true son 
of the Fatherland and of the Church ; and they laid him with 
sorrow in his last resting-place, in his own cathedral. 

The loss was more than national; every Christian land shared 
in it. Of the great religious teachers which this century has 
produced, Martensen will, for many, occupy the foremost place. 
If he is not so philosophical and far-reaching as Schleier- 
macher, he is a surer and more decided guide; if he is not 
such a historical genius as Dorner, he has more grace of style 
and faculty of method ; and if, in some respects, he has not the 
speculative breadth of Rothe, his spiritual vision is clearer, 
and he moves through the domains of faith and knowledge 
with a firmer tread. Some may reproach him for his conser- 
vatism and mystical tendencies; but though he resisted, in 
theology and in politics, the advances of a spurious liberalism, 
his spirit was not bound by any narrow conventional limits ; 
and though he loved to hold profound communion with God, 
and to think deeply on the mysteries of His Divine self-mani- 
festation, his thought was never one-sided, nor did it lead him 
into fanciful extravagances of any kind. He was a man of pro- 
foundly religious convictions, of strong will, large sympathies, 
and wide scholarship; and Christendom will not, I am sure, 
either readily or willingly let his name sink into oblivion. 

As we write there are before us two portraits of Dr. Marten- 
sen,—the one taken in youth, the other in old age. The first 
bears a finely-chiselled, intellectual countenance, such as 
Melanchthon might have carried. The forehead is high and 
broad ; the nose is slightly Grecian ; the mouth is firm, and 
barely escapes belonging to the kind known as os sublime ; the 
chin is small, though not wanting strength of character; the 
eyes, the most notable feature in the picture, are large and 
dreamy, full of thoughts and speculations and far-off visions 
of truth and beauty.’ Altogether, it is a highly-cultured, 
amiable, and pleasant face. The other representation is 
that of him in old age, and in his Bishop’s robes. It is 
the same face, though the lines of thought are more deeply 


1 Halbet profundos oculos et mirabiles speculationes in capite suo—said of 
Luther by Cajetan. 
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marked, and the hair is whitened, and the eyelids are half 
closed, much in the same way as a weather-beaten sailor’s 
are. Let, however, another, who had the honour of his 
acquaintance, and contributed an interesting and appre- 
ciative account of him to the Expositor, continue the descrip- 
tion, which in all points agrees with the portrait, with the 
exception of the ears—* those handsome volutes to the human 
capital,” as they have been called—and which are here hidden 
by luxuriant masses of grey hair: “The man who rose to 
welcome us was not of imposing stature. I fear to seem ir- 
reverent if I confess that my attention was seized by his ears. 
They were very large, and set at right angles to his head, 
standing out from his pinched face like wings. The eyes, in 
fact, were the only feature which, to my mind, answered to 
the fame and public character of the Bishop ; they were full, 
and deep grey in colour, but habitually covered by heavy lids, 
through which there shot a sort of mild, steely light. These 
lids rose in moments of excitement quite suddenly, and 
showed that the eyes were of unusual size and beauty. On 
such occasions the little, almost wizened face seemed to wake 
up, and become charged with intelligence. I am bound to say 
that, had I not known of his power in dialectic and his strong 
hand in administration, I should not have had the wit to guess 
them from his appearance.” 
ROBERT MUNRO. 


Art. 1V.—Mr. Matthew Arnold as Lecturer and Stylist. 


M*® MATTHEW ARNOLD isalucky man. The inheritor of 

a great name, he has not perhaps walked strictly in its 
traditions, but he has taken care to economise its influence. 
He has wedded Broad-Churchism with Agnosticism; the 
Service of the Church of England with cultivated free- 
thinking. The belief in miracles, says he, is antiquated, out of 
fashion, and without any countenance in the nature of things ; 
but a State Church is an institution that supersedes police and 
saves money, and its formularies may be read in any light 
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that the members of it choose. Conformity simply means 
polite acquiescence, without any earnest scrutiny of creeds or 
articles. Though to assert things of God, as if he were really “the 
man next door,” and to commit one’s-self to incomprehensible 
and unverifiable statements about his attributes, is very undesir- 
able, yet it is still less desirable that a National Church should 
be without an effective Service. Truth and the liturgy have 
no real relationship, and the litany need not trouble a 
sensitive conscience. Mr. Arnold has, both by precept and 
example, shown how to bridge over the gulf between conduct 
and beauty here, and has approved himself a reconciler, if 
not a reformer. And the world has smiled upon him. His 
services have been appreciated. His lively, polite banter and 
his habit of innuendo have carried his books into circles which 
do not usually trouble themselves with theological discussion. 
“Selections ” from his writings are found in demand. To him 
have been awarded, while living, some of the honours usually 
accorded only to the dead. 

But such successes must bring their own penalties. The 
object of such adulation and “luck” must expect, in the long- 
run, to be more minutely criticised than is common with a 
merely popular author. He has cleverly wrapped up severe 
strictures on other men in playful language that could not be 
answered ; it is evident that, in return, it is only fair his 
claims and qualifications to occupy such a lofty position should 
be closely inquired into. Like popular actors and fictionists, 
he has “starred” America, and delivered lectures, and has 
printed them with a preface which does not a little to 
illuminate the text. We shall devote a little time to examine 
these lectures in certain aspects not likely to be taken up by 
such organs as the St. James's Gazette and the Saturday 
Review. 

Even the most devoted admirers of Mr. Arnold must admit 
that in these American lectures he is less self-assertive and more 
conciliatory than elsewhere. If he is more expansively 
generous than formerly, he loses in point. It seems as though 
it were impossible for him to prophesy smooth things, and at 
the same time to be so entertaining as was his wont. When face 
to face with an audience in a strange country, it is undoubtedly 
hard to be cynically facetious and at the same time respectful; to 
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humour prejudices and at the same time to be naively pointed 
and personal. He has so encouraged the habit of innuendo 
and sly suggestion, of playful banter and polite aside that it 
must be hard to be thrown back on sober exposition. And 
self-depreciation even of the mildest kind will not consort well 
with satirical fun. 


“No one will accuse me,” he says, “of having flattered the patriotism of 
that great country of English people on the other side of the Atlantic where 
I was born. Here, so many miles from home, I begin to reflect with a 
tender contrition that perhaps I have not—I will not say flattered the 
patriotism of my own countrymen enough, but—regarded it enough. Perhaps 
that is one reason why I have produced so little effect upon them. It was 
a fault of youth and inexperience. But it would be unpardonable to come 
in advanced life and repeat the same error here. . . . And it so happens 
that the paramount thoughts which your great country raises in my mind 
are really and truly of a kind to please, I think, any true American patriot, 
rather than to offend him.” 


In this spirit he illustrates his doctrine of “Numbers” by 
reference to the condition of the United States. He does not 
condemn democracy, for he believes in the power of 


“numbers.” He preaches the doctrine of the “remnant” like 
any old Puritan ; and he does not bring his old qualifications 
forward, and show himself fain to make them primary. All 
his logic and eloquence, however, will not suffice for con- 
sistency. If it is true, as he says, that without numbers the 
“remnant” is impossible ; and if it be true also that “ property 
and intelligence cannot be trusted to show a sound majority 


” 


themselves ;” and that “the exercise of power by the people 
tends to educate the people,” then he has really shifted his 
ground. He makes the ultimate result to depend on some 
subtle form of representation. Mr. Bright himself has never 
said more than this. The transforming elements so much 
desiderated do not lie in culture, or in any class or section, but 
in the always advancing and never perfected condition of the 
mass through the exercise of power. His instances from history 
are as significant as the principles he enunciates. He admits 
no extraneous, no extraordinary, no supernatural influences. He 
is, pace his references to righteousness and his quotations from 
St. Paul and the Prophets, a pure naturalist in the world of 
politics; he is a Darwinian (fain as he is, when it suits him, to 
point the laugh at Mr. Darwin), illustrating, in his own felicit- 
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ous manner, the survival of the fittest among men and nations. 
Listen to him for a moment :— 


“The scale of things in petty States like Judah and Athens is too 
small; the numbers are too scanty. Admit that for the world, as we 
hitherto know it, what the philosophers and the prophets say is true: that 
the majority are unsound. Even in communities with exceptional gifts, 
even in the Jewish State, the Athenian State, the majority are unsound. 
But there is ‘the remnant.’ Now the important thing as regards States 
such as Judah and Athens is not that the remnant bears but a small pro- 
portion to the majority ; the remnant always bears a small proportion to the 
majority. The grave thing for States like Judah and Athens is, that the 
remnant must in positive bulk be so small, and therefore so powerless for 
reform. . . . To reform the State in order to preserve it by changing it, a 
body of workers is needed, as well as a leader—a considerable body of 
workers, placed at many points, and operating in many directions. This 
considerable body of workers for good is what is wanting in petty States, 
such as were Athens and Judah. The scale of things, I say, is here too 
small, the numbers are too scanty, to give us a remnant capable of saving 
and perpetuating the community. The remnant in these cases may 
influence the world and the future, may transcend the State and survive it, 
but it cannot possibly transform the State and perpetuate the State ; for 
such a work it is numerically too feeble. . . . But it is impossible to over- 
rate the new element introduced into our calculations by increasing the size 


of the remnant. And in our great modern States, where the scale of things 
is so large, it does seem as if the remnant might be so increased as to 
become an actual power, even though the majority be unsound. Then the 
lover of wisdom may come out from under his wall, the lover of goodness 
will not be alone among the wild beasts. To enable the remnant to succeed, 
a large strengthening of its numbers is everything.” 


If there is any conclusion to be drawn from this it is that 
States or nations fall and decline, or flourish and continue, 
according to a rule of fixed proportion in numbers. The whole 
thing is either meaningless or it is a truism. To say that if the 
sound part of an organism is powerful enough to convey a 
certain amount of strength and health to all the rest, it will 
survive, and that if it is not sound enough to do this it will 
die, does not convey much of subtle truth about the laws of 
that organism. One can only answer “Of course,” and press 
the subtle prober of wounds to tell more precisely what are the 
necessary proportions. If he does not come to somewhat 
more precise terms, we certainly do not learn much from him. 
But Mr. Arnold passes on to say, as he believes, some things 
more definite. The remnant are those who love righteousness, 
who love all things that are pure and lovely and of good report, 
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but he does not suggest any “ leadings for the emotions ” that 
would practically tell in this direction. He confines himself to 
pleasant generalities. He brings a kind of moral Morrison’s pill, 
wrapped up in exquisitely literary and dainty disguise. And 
then, with an unconscious inconsistency, the depth of which 
can hardly be expressed, he proceeds, very much after the style 
of Mr. Darwin, to strengthen his position by dwelling on the law 
of heredity and the transmission of traits from ancestors :— 


“You are something more than a people of fifty millions. You are fifty 
millions, mainly sprung, as we in England are mainly sprung, from that 
German stock, which has faults indeed—faults which have diminished the 
extent of its influence, diminished its power of attraction and the 
interest of its history, and which seems moreover just now, from all I can 
see and hear, to be passing through a not very happy moment, morally, 
in Germany. Yet of the German stock it is, I think, true, as my father 
said more than fifty years ago, that it has been a stock ‘of the mcst moral 
races of men that the world has yet seen, with the soundest laws, the least 
violent passions, the fairest domestic and civil virtues.’ You come, there- 
fore, of about the best parentage which a modern nation can have. Then 
you have had, as we in England have also had, but more entirely than 
and more exclusively, the Puritan discipline. Certainly I do not wish it to 
remain in possession of the field for ever, or too long. But as a stage and 
a discipline, and as means for enabling you—that poor, inattentive, and im- 
moral creature, man-—to love and appropriate and make part of his being 
Divine ideas, on which he could not otherwise have laid or kept hold, the 
discipline of Puritanism has been invaluable ; and the more I read history, 
the more I see of mankind, the more I recognise its value. Well, then, you 
are not merely a multitude of fifty millions ; you are fifty millions sprung 
from this excellent Germanic stock, having passed through this excellent 
Puritan discipline, and set in this enviable and unbounded country. Even 
supposing, therefore, that by the necessity of things your majority must, in 
the present stage of the world, be probably unsound, what a remnant, I say 
—what an incomparable, all-transforming remnant,—you may fairly hope, 
with your numbers, if things go happily, to have.” 


“Tf things go happily”! Ah, there is the bold saving- 
clause, wrapped like a life-belt round the body of this discourse, 
to float it safely down the stream of time. His prophecies 
surely cannot fail when they are supported, buoyed up, by so 
great an “If” as this. The discreet warning “never to 
prophesy unless you know” is but a poor recipe when a 
gigantic “If” like this may be cleverly interpolated at the 
climax. “If things go happily ;” of course things will go 
happily—that is all this eloquent and polished lecture, dedicated 
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to the edification of the Americans, comes to. Mr. Arnold has 
hardly such good ground as he thinks to write thus of Mr. 
Darwin, when in a later lecture he cleverly sets forth the claims 
of literature or humanistic studies as against the claims of 
science, for he himself has not been able to remain outside 
the compelling power of Mr. Darwin’s genius and teachings :— 


“One piece of natural knowledge is added to another, and others are 
added to that, and at last we come to propositions so interesting as Mr. 
Darwin’s famous proposition that ‘our ancestor was a hairy quadruped, 
furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in his habits.’ 
. . . Interesting indeed these results are, important they are, and we 
should all of us be acquainted with them. But what I now wish you to 
mark is, that we are still—when they are propounded to us, and we receive 
them—we are still in the sphere of intellect and knowledge. And for the 
generality of men, it will be found, I say, to arise when they have duly taken 
in the proposition that their ‘ancestor was a hairy quadruped, furnished 
with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in his habits,’ there 
will be found to arise an invincible desire to relate this proposition to the 
sense in us for conduct, and to the sense in us for beauty. But this the 
men of science will not do for us, and will hardly even profess to do. They 
will give us other pieces of knowledge, other facts about other animals and 
their ancestors, or about plants, or about stones, or about stars ; and they 
may finally bring us to those great ‘ general conceptions of the universe 
which are forced upon us all,’ says Professor Huxley, ‘by the progress of 
physical science.’ But still it will be knowledge only which they give us,— 
knowledge not put for us into relation with our sense for conduct, our 
sense for beauty, and touched with emotion by being so put ; not thus put 
for us, and therefore to the majority of mankind, after a certain while, 


unsatisfying, wearying.” 

What a pity that Mr. Arnold did not somehow contrive to 
touch our knowledge, and that of the Americans, with emotion, 
by being so put, when he demonstrated the power of heredity 
in men and in nations in reference to the “remnant”! 

Mr. Arnold has talked much of culture, and has advocated 
Academies as the safe vantage-ground from which the laws of 
culture (which is but another name for a representation of the 
laws of human nature) may in certain aspects be successfully 
proclaimed. To France he looked for the illustration that he 
wanted, and his intimate knowledge of its literature, now certified 
in express words by Sainte-Beuve, and effectively printed here, 
surely gives him the right to speak. But it seems that 
Academies can do little to protect or to increase the “ remnant,” 
at all events in the France of to-day. The literature of France 
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is tainted at the core, says Mr. Arnold; the goddess Aselgeia 
has laid her infecting hand upon it, and therefore for France 
there is an ever-lessening hope :— 


“ When one looks at the popular literature of the French at this moment,— 
their popular novels, popular stage-plays, popular newspapers,—and at the 
life of which this literature of theirs is the index, one is terapted to make a 
goddess out of a word of their own, and then, like the town-clerk of 
Ephesus, to ask ; ‘What man is there that knoweth not how that the city 
of the French is a worshipper of the great goddess Lubricity?’ Or rather, 
as Greek is the classic and euphonious language for names of gods and 
goddesses, let us take her name from the Greek Testament, and call her the 
goddess Aselgeia. That goddess has always been a sufficient power 
amongst mankind, and her worship was generally supposed tc need 
restraining rather than encouraging. But here is now a whole popular 
literature, nay, and art too, in France at her service; stimulations and 
suggestions by her and to her meet one in it at every turn. She is be- 
coming the great recognised power there; never was anything like it. 
M. Renan himself seems half inclined to apologise for not having paid her 
more attention. ‘ Nature cares nothing for chastity,’ says he ; ‘ Les jrivoles 
ont peut-étre raison;’ ‘The gay people are perhaps in the right.’ Men even 
of this face salute her ; but the allegiance now paid to her, in France, by 
the popular novel, the popular newspaper, the popular play, is, one may say, 
boundless.” 


Now, what has Mr. Arnold to say of the vast gulf there is 
fixed between the forms of literature with which an Academy 
can deal, and the spirit of a literature which, as he coniesses, 
may directly influence the “remnant”? On this most: vital 
point Mr. Arnold has nothing to say, and to not a few this will 
no doubt prove a fresh point of omission, if not even of offence. 

A certain well-known divine was wont to say, in his own 
playful style, that clergymen, like wine, were improved and 
mellowed by a voyage round the Cape. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has been unconsciously tempered and mellowed by a voyage 
across the Atlantic, but it has been at the expense of clearness 
and force and the art of polite banter. Instead of persevering 
in his habit of looking upward, it has made him look down and 
look around. The result is that the view is not so assured, 
nor his decision now so remarkable. Were he to visit America 
again, and travel and lecture long enough in that desiccating 
and attenuating country, he would become but the shacow of 
his former self. But, like Anteus, he recovers strength at the 
touch of his mother-earth. Notwithstanding his professions of 
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tender penitence, and his desire no longer to sacrifice influence 
by doing despite to the honest patriotic feelings of his 
countrymen, this is how he writes when, landed in England, he 
needs to indite a preface to these tenderly contrite lectures— 
a passage in which solid thinking and polite raillery and 
exquisite personalities are beautifully interblended :— 

“ Our politics are ‘ battles of the Kites and Crows,’ of the Barbarians and 
the Philistines, each combatant striving to affirm himself still, while all the 
vital needs and instincts of our national growth demand, not that either of 
the combatants should be enabled to affirm himself, but that each should be 
transformed. Our aristocratical class, the Barbarians, have no perception 
of the real wants of the community at home. Our middle classes, the great 
Philistine power, have no perception of our real relations to the world 
abroad, no clue apparently for guidance wherever that attractive and ever- 
victorious rhetorician, who is the minister of their choice, may take them, 
except the formula of that submissive animal which carried the prophet 
Balaam. Our affairs are in the condition which, from such parties to our 
politics, might be expected. Yet amid all the difficulties and mortifications 
which beset us, with the Barbarians impossible, with the Philistines deter- 
mining our present course, with our rising politicians seeking only that the 
mind of the Populace, when the Populace arrives at power, may be found 
in harmony with the mind of Mr. Carvell Williams, which they flatter 
themselves they have fathomed ; with the House of Lords a danger, and the 
House of Commons a scandal, and the general direction of affairs infelicitous, 
as we see it—one consolation remains to us, and that no slight or unworthy 
one, . . . the individual Englishman, whenever and wherever called upon 


to do his duty, does it almost invariably with the old energy, courage, 
virtue.” 


One unexpected point, we confess, has arisen on a careful 
perusal of this volume ; and this leads us to our second head 
—Mr. Matthew Arnold’s style. Carefully polished as each 
period has been, both with a view to perfection in itself and to 
harmony as a whole, we meet with many undoubted solecisms. 
Mr. Arnold here introduces the adverbial form between the 
“to” of the infinitive and the verb ; he uses “ that ” instead of 
“which,” and “ which” instead of “that,” and in positions 
where strictly there is no option or choice as to the relative 
pronoun; he uses the pronoun “it” and“ its” to such a 
degree that even the sense is in danger from the habit. The 
discovery of these lapses sent us once again on a search 
through Mr. Arnold’s prose writings, in which so many 
instances were forthcoming, and of which we shall now 
reluctantly give some specimens in support of a statement so 
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little likely at the first blush to be deemed credible. And in 
order that there shall be no chance of explanations or excuses 
being made on the ground of slips of the pen or misprints, we 
shall find instances of all the faults we complain of as suggested 
in these lectures in the Selections from the Prose Writings of 
Matthew Arnold—matter the bulk of which has been several 
times reprinted, and has undergone repeatedly the author's 
scrutiny before a re-commitment to the press. 

First, then, as to our charge of ill-advised, clumsy, anc even 
incorrect use of pronouns. We have always been taught that 
to use pronouns so that there was any risk of confusion of idea 
through their use was a very vicious style; and that it was far 
better and more effective to repeat the noun than to run any 
such risk. Lord Macaulay may occasionally have sacrificed 
something by his habit of repeating the noun, but certainly he 
lost nothing of correctness and clearness, any more than do the 
Sacred Scriptures in our beautiful Authorised Version. Yet on 
p. 11 of Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold 
—with the heading “ Literary Conscience,” of all things on 
earth !—we read this about “ Distinction” :—“ Of this quality 
the world is impatient ; 2 chafes against it, rails at i, insults 
it, hates it—it [the world] ends by receiving its [Distinction’s] 
influence, and by undergoing its [Distinction’s] law.” The 
sense alone here corrects the vices of the writing, and all who 
have a right to give an opinion will agree that it is not good 
writing which needs to rely on such aids from the sense of 
the reader. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold certainly is fond of “it” and “ its.” 
These are the opening sentences of a section on the “ Celtic 
Genius” :—* Sentimental,—always ready to react against the 
despotism of fact; that is the description which a great friend 
of the Celt’ givesof him. And i¢ [? this] is not a bad descrip- 
tion of the sentimental temperament ; 7¢ lets us into the secret 
of its dangers and of its habitual want of success.” 

The opening sentence in p. 11, under the heading “Curiosity,” __ 
is in nearly every respect a bad sentence. It is bad, firstly, — 
because the main statement in it is reduced to a mere paren-' 
thesis; bad, secondly, because the participle “being,” three 
times and most unnecessarily introduced, carries a doubtful 


1 M. Henri Martin. 
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meaning with it until it is interpreted by the context in the 
light of the sense; and bad, thirdly, because the subsidiary 
points are those which are emphasised. It reads :—“ The 
notion of the free play of the mind upon all subjects being a 
pleasure in itself, being an object of desire [how can the 
exercise of the mind itself be an object of desire ?], being an 
essential provider of elements without which a nation’s spirit, 
whatever compensations it may have for them, must in the 
long-run die of inanition, hardly enters an Englishman’s 
thoughts.” The use of the word essential is surely bad also, as 
being needless in view of the words beginning “ without which,” 
or else it is not used in the sense and with the intention that 
the ordinary reader would presume. But the whole sentence 
needs to be reconstructed in some such way as this :— 

“The notion hardly enters an Englishman’s thoughts that 
the free play of the mind upon all subjects is a pleasure in 
itself—an object of desire, a provider of elements without 
which a nation’s spirit, whatever compensations it may have, 
must, in the long-run, die of inanition.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold errs in still more astonishing ways. 
He writes at pp. 8 and 9 of Passages from the Prose Writings 
of Matthew Arnold; “The eccentricity, the arbitrariness of 
which Professor Francis Newman’s conception of Homer offers 
so signal an example, are not a peculiar failing of Mr. Newman’s 
[own] [the own here is pure pleonasm]: in varying degrees, 
they are the great defect of English intellect.” Now, here 
either Mr. Arnold means the eccentricity and the arbitrariness 
to stand for one thing, or he does not. If the former, he should 
have used the verb is instead of “are,” which we have put in 
italics above, and if he did not mean the two words to stand 
for one thing, then the “are” should have stood, and Mr. 
Newman should have been credited not with one failing, but 
with two. But even Mr. Matthew Arnold cannot have it both 
ways, though here he has it both ways; for in the very next 
sentence he writes : “ Our present literature, which is very far, 
certainly, from having the spirit and power of Elizabethan 
genius, yet has in its own way these faults, eccentricity and 
arbitrariness, quite as much as the Elizabethan literature ever 
had. They are the cause [?causes],” etc. Now, plainly, 
accerding to this what “are” two faults or failings in the 
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Elizabethan literature are only one in Mr. Newman,—a point 
in which possibly even some of the boys in the schools which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold now and then examines might be able to 
set him right. 

At p. 24, on “Homer and the Balladists,” we have this 
sentence :—“In them the narrative itself is the great matter, 
not the spirit and significance which [? that] underlies the 
narrative.” 

But Mr. Matthew Arnold does not seem to have reached 
any very clear rule of practice on the matter of a noun and a 
verb agreeing in person, number, and case. While he makes 
“ people” and “class” plural on one page, he makes “ people ” 
singular at pp. 117 and 131, writing at the former, “The 
people treats them with flagrant injustice when it denies all 
obligation to them ;” and at the latter, “ France is the country 
in Europe where the people is most alive.” And this same 
“class” is singular again at p. 130, where Mr. Arnold writes : 
“In France the whole middle-class makes, I say, upon life the 
demands of civilised men, and this immense demand creates 
the civilisation we see.” 

On one occasion when a friend was inclined to be some- 
what severe on the late Dr. Norman Macleod for little lapses 
in style and punctuation, the worthy doctor amusingly avenged 
himself by a nice little caricature of his friend, with forehead 
covered by “caste-marks” of commas, hyphens, points, and 
semicolons. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s caste-marks must be 
pronouns. 

The clause on p. 14, “ but they are isolated; they form no 
powerful body of opinion,” should be: “they do not form a 
powerful body of opinion.” 

On p. 16 we have the vulgarism: “for it brings us on to 
the platform ;” surely “on the platform,” or “ to the platform,” 
would have been enough. 

On p. 26, under the heading, “Exhilaration of Hebrew 
Prophecy,” we read: “To make a great work pass into the 
popular mind is not easy; but the [series of] chapters at the 
end of the Book of Isaiah—the chapters containing the great 
prophecy of Israel’s restoration—have, as has Hebrew Pro- 
phecy in general,” etc. 

Now clearly “ series” is singular and the verb in agreement 
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with it should be has; the clause beginning with the word 
“the chapters” is purely parenthetical, and does not in the 
least weaken the claim of “series” as the governing noun, 
though Mr. Matthew Arnold seems to have felt that it did; 
besides all which, “series” is without meaning, for the more it 
is enforced upon the mind the less can it be said to be at the 
end—which makes Mr. M. Arnold really guilty of an Irish 
bull, unless indeed the Book of Isaiah is to be regarded as so 
indefinitely long as to be itself something more than a “ series” 
of chapters ! 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has his meaningless catch-words like 
other and simpler people. His culture has not made him 
wholly superior to these. One is the word “alike,” which he 
places where it has no right to be, and only does grave mischief 
by it-—as it is clearly seen to do, indeed, when analysis is set 
to work. Here are instances, from p. 51, on “ German Style,” 
of all suitable or unsuitable themes !—“ Englishmen and 
Frenchmen have [alike] the same instinctive sense, rebelling 
against what is verbose, ponderous, roundabout, inane,—in one 
word niais or silly—in German literature. . . . They owe 
it to their having [alike] had a long-continued national life, a 
long-continued literary activity, such as no other modern 
nation has had.” 

Inversion and pleonasm together are not to be recommended 
any more than bastard and mixed metaphor. Specimens of 
all these abound in the prose writings of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
Here in two sentences (which open a section on the “Greatest 
Happiness of the Greatest Number”) we have three lapses, for 
which by some teachers Lord Macaulay’s Schoolboy would be 
whipped :— 

“The well-being of the many comes out more and more dis- 
tinctly, in proportion as time goes on [Does Time really go on 
by proportion now-a-days, and is it arithmetical proportion or 
some other proportion ?], as the object we must pursue. An 
individual or a class concentrating ¢heiv efforts upon their own 
well-being exclusively, do but beget troubles [both] for others 
and themselves [also].” Here Mr. Arnold is guilty of bracket- 
ing two singular nouns by “or” and tying them to a plural 
possessive pronoun. He actually seems to fancy that he may 
in these matters do as he chooses. We, however, very seriously 
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beg to differ from him. His two sentences given above should 
have read something like this :— 

“ As time goes on, the well-being of the many comes out 
more and more distinctly as the object we must pursue. In- 
dividuals or classes, concentrating their efforts upon their own 
well-being exclusively, do but beget troubles for others and 
for themselves.” And we simply contend that by deleting a 
few words, and setting the clauses in their natural order, you 
get a better, a simpler, a more direct and effective style—a 
matter not of loose opinion, but of hard fact. 

In the section on “ The Social Idea” on p. 111, Mr. Arnold 
is guilty of the enormity of writing: “It has one even yet 
greater !”—-which is simply excruciating ; “even yet” used in 
this sense surpasses all the faults of any possible “ irruption of 
George Augustus Sala” or of the “austere toiler of Fleet Street.” 

Then, as has been hinted, we have always been taught that 
adverbial forms should never be allowed to intrude between 
the verb and the “to” of the infinitive——a point this on which 
Thomas de Quincey was remarkably decided, laying it down in 
one place that he would be inclined to judge a writer’s style 
by his attention or inattention to this matter alone.’ Inferior 
writers may be privileged in this regard; that is, we may 
simply pass them by ; for how can we criticise them with any 
hope of reformation when Mr. Matthew Arnold, the son of 
Oxford, the apostle of culture and of “sweetness and light,” 
can be held forth as a model and authority in such evil-doing ? 
This is one specimen; “Therefore the true business of the 
friends of culture now is, to dissipate this false notion [that 
what the world wants is fire and strength, more than sweetness 
and light], to spread the belief in right reason and in a firm 
intelligible law of things, and ¢o get men ¢o try, in preference 
to stawnchly acting (!) with imperfect knowledge, to obtain some 
sounder basis of knowledge on which to act. This is what 
the friends and lovers of culture have to do, however the be- 
lievers in action may grow impatient with us for saying so, 
and may insist on our lending a hand to their practical opera- 


1 Yet a writer like Professor Minto of Aberdeen, an authorised teacher of 
English, and an admirer and commentator on De Quincey, violates it, as 
does also the author of that striking story in Blackwood, “The Crack of 
Doom.” 
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tions, and showing a commendable interest in them.” For a 
very good reason and a well-understood rule the word “im- 
patient” in the latter portion of this extract should be trans- 
posed, and it should read thus :—*“ however impatient the 
believers in action may grow with us for saying so,” etc. 

And Mr. M. Arnold is often astray about time, and con- 
fuses his readers by the use of wrong words. He innocently 
writes: “When my lucubrations on the Celtic Genius and 
Literature jirst appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, they 
brought me, as was natural,” etc. We know of course what 
he means here ; but he certainly says what he does not mean, 
and means what he does not say, by the introduction of the 
peccant little word “first,” which ought not to have been in- 
truded at all. For we all know that the papers did not 
several times appear in the Cornhill Magazine, but only 
once ; and we all know that Mr. M. Arnold would have said 
precisely what he did mean if his fine critical instinct had 
only led him to draw his pen through that word “first” 
before he printed the Pussages from the Prose Writings of 
Matthew Arnold. 

We have seldom read (certainly never in the pages of the 
“ Austere toiler of Fleet Street”) a worse-framed sentence 
than this one; it is so hopelessly bad and lumbering that it 
would be utter waste of time even to attempt to analyse it. It 
is clear, however, that the last clause is made to bear a weight 
beyond its real strength :— 

“But we are sure that the endeavour to reach, through 
culture, the firm intelligible law of things—we are sure that 
the detaching (!) ourselves from our stock notions and habits, 
that a more free play of consciousness, an increased desire for 
sweetness and light, and all the bent which we call Hellenis- 
ing, is the master-impulse even now of the life of our nation 
and of humanity,—somewhat obscurely perhaps for this actual 
moment [what moment is not actual?], but decisively and 
certainly for the immediate future ; and that those who work 
for this are the Sovereign Educators.” 

It is a well-understood rule that “and which” is not justi- 
fied unless a corresponding clause beginning with “ which ” has 
preceded it. Mr. Matthew Arnold systematically violates this 
rule. At p. 221 of Passages from Prose Writings we have 
this sentence :—*“ Those forms, thrown out at dimly-grasped 
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truth, approximative and provisional representations of it, 
[and] which are now surrounded with such an atmosphere of 
tender and profound sentiment, will not disappear.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, again, is fond of using the comparative 
form of an adjective instead of an adverb. Who would 
justify this form of writing ?—*“ Undeniably, therefore, Jesus 
saw things in a different way from theirs, and much truer.” 
Clearly enough, Mr. Matthew Arnold should either have 
written here “and a much truer one;” or else “and much 
more truly.” No grammarian, we take it, would justify the 
doubtful form of expression he has not scrupled to use. 

At p. 275 we have “ The power and depth [which] there un- 
doubtedly is in Calvinism, comes from Calvinism’s being over- 
whelmed by it.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold moreover is, as we have asserted, 
frequently wrong—decisively and undoubtedly wrong—in the 
use of the word “which” in constructiéns where it gramma- 
tically introduces an element of doubt, such as is corrected 
only by the sense of the context. Here is an instance from 
p. 291 of Passages :— 

“ And this from no fault at all of the Church, but for the 
same reason she was unfitted to solve a difficulty in Aristotle’s 
‘Physics’ or Plato’s ‘ Timezus, and to determine the historical 
value of Herodotus or Livy ; simply from the natural operation 
of the law of development, which for success in philosophy and 
criticism requires certain conditions, which in the early and 
medizval Church were not to be found.” Now, assuredly, this 
second “which,” alike in respect of correctness and of grace, is 
wrong. Mr. Matthew Arnold, instead of this “ which,” ought to 
have written, “and these in the early and medieval Church 
were not to be found.” 

These, and such as these, may seem small matters. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold himself has deprecated the idea that such 
points of style as an Academy can and would deal with should 
be deemed small matters. With all respect for his genius and 
teachings, we must urge that these are precisely the kind of 
points in respect of which an Academy should set up a 
standard. These are precisely the kind of points on which 
no French Academician would be found going astray. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold himself goes grievously and persistently 
astray on such points. 
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Mr. Matthew Arnold also systematically uses the word 
“to” instead of “till” in relation to a fixed period of time— 
“to this day ” instead of “ till this day,” or, as he would write, 
“from the days of the apostles to now.” 

Again, how, both for proportion and for music, for full 
effect of meaning as for rhythm, these two sentences are 
spoiled,—yes, spoiled by their identical and most prosaic and 
most unmusical endings !— 

“ But, for the ordinary man, this sense of labour and sorrow 
constitutes an absolute disqualification; it paralyses him ; 
under the weight of it, he cannot make way towards the goal 
at all. The paramount virtue of religion is that it has lighted 
up morality ; that it has supplied the emotion and inspiration 
needful for carrying the sage along the narrow way perfectly, 
for carrying the ordinary man along it at all.” How the man 
who was able of himself to conceive such an elevating thought 
could, so to speak, clip its wing in the very process of ascent, 
or nail it by a cord to a barn-door, as farmers sometimes do 
with long-winged birds, is simply inexplicable, but there 
assuredly you have the “ a¢ all,” and then the “ along i at all,” 
with most prosaic door-nailed effects, almost making one laugh 
outright as he reads. Our teachers were never weary in im- 
pressing upon us that to end successive sentences in the same 
words was bad, even viewed mechanically. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, exultant in the perfection of self, and the style to 
which he has attained, joyfully and in happy unconsciousness 
reprints them wholesale in passages selected from his works 
by himself. 

How utterly clumsy and resourceless, for the same reason, 
seem these two sentences from the passage on “ Immortality,” 
at pp. 330, 331, notwithstanding the grandeur of the thought, 
which should not have been allowed thus to sink into the 
arms of the grotesque :— 

“The want of solidity in such an argument [as that of 
Plato in the ‘Phzdo’ on the immortality of the soul] is so 
palpable that one scarcely cares to turn a steady regard upon 
it at all. And even of the common Christian conception of 
immortality, the want of solidity is perhaps most conclusively 
shown by the impossibility of so framing it as that it will at 
all support a steady regard turned upon it.” 
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We are not here concerned with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
ideas, which, doubtless, are very precious; but when Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s style is in the future insisted upon as a 
style to be studied and admired, even in its minor and less ob- 
trusive points, we shall have our answer ready in an amply 
annotated copy of his Passages ready at hand for instance 
and illustration. 

With respect to the writing, of which these extracts here 
given are but a few specimens chosen almost at random, we 
can only say, parodying Mr. Matthew Arnold’s own words 
about certain passages of Shakespeare: “There is but one 
name for such writing as this, if Mr. Matthew Arnold had 
signed it a thousand times—it is detestable.” 

This is not the place, even had we the heart, to enter into 
any theory of this remarkable failure in point of style—the 
strong point, as we have been so often assured, of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold.’ One fact is patent, and it is incontrovertible, be- 
cause it is simple fact. Inall the graces of style Mr. Matthew 
Arnold exhibits a gradual decline as he increases the extent 
of his productions. His “ Essays in Criticism,” in point of 
style, remains his highest achievement in prose. He may 
have become more vigorous in thought, he may have gained 
lucidity, he may have advanced in the arts of cynical allusion, 
but he does not write better. Whether it is that polished 
banter and innuendo, encouraging guards and parentheses on 
all sides, or that criticism and the modified renunciation of 
some of those sentiments which lie at the roots at once of 
religion and of poetry, have something to do with it, we know 
not. Criticism, and the considerations that are held to make 
criticism effective in our days, do not seem to aid him in the 
attainment of that serene connectedness and composure which 
are mainly influential in the securing of a grand prose style ; 
and it may be that Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lapses only illustrate 
the law that the aroma of style, after all, is unconscious, and 
that rules and knowledge of rules can do comparatively little 
to secure it. A. H. JAPP. 

1 The Spectator (of July 31st, 1880), in a review of the Passages from 
Writings said, ‘‘ You cannot open the book anywhere without being struck 
by the grace of the style, the lucidity of the thought, and very often by the 


humour and buoyancy and courage of the ‘illustrations with which the 
thought is pressed home.’” 
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Art. V.—The Revised Text of the Greek Testament. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING PAPER. 


[* the former paper—referring to Dr. Hort’s important dis- 

tinction between what an author is likely to have written, 
which he calls “ Intrinsic probability,” and what copyists are 
likely to have made him seem to have written, which he calls 
“ Transcriptional probability”—I said that it was to the 
former of these that I wished to call attention, any notice of 
the latter being incidental. All textual critics admit that 
what an author is likely to have written on a given subject 
must never be overlooked, and in balancing conflicting evi- 
dence should have its due weight. But with a great majority 
of critics, when strong textual authority can be produced in 
favour of any reading, it is of no consequence what degree of 
improbability, up even to its making sheer nonsense, can be 
adduced against it; for even then, either some most unnatural 
defence of it is set up, or, failing this—who, it is said, can be 
quite sure that there may not yet be found some reasonable 
explanation of it? 

In these papers I proposed to justify this statement, and to 
shew by a series of cases what consequences such a use of 
textual evidence issues in. The cases already adduced were 
five : (1) 1 John v. 18 (Revised ¢ext) ; (2) Eph. i. 15 (the 
same); (3) Luke iv. 44 (margin of R.V.); (4) Acts xii. 25 (the 
same); (5) Rev. xv. 6 (Revised text). I have many more on 
my list for selection; but the few following will suffice, 
illustrating different kinds of improbability, but all alike 
decisive, in my judgment, against the reading in question. 


VI.—1 Cor. xv. 49. 


A.V. and R.V.—“ And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
shall also bear (hopécopev) the image of the heavenly.” 

R.V.—Margin: “ Many ancient authorities read, let us also bear,” ete. 
(popécwper). 


This reading is not only in the text of the Westcott and 
Hort Greek Testament, but with the mark which with them 
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denotes “primary authority,”’ the received reading being put 
in the margin as of secondary authority. Now, looking at the 
whole context and strain of that noble contrast between the 
earthly and the heavenly or glorified body, in the heart of 
which this verse stands, who that is not committed to some 
textual theory would hesitate to say that the Apostle neither 
wrote nor could have written what this reading makes him 
say—no matter what textual evidence there can be in its 
favour? The Apostle had been giving a series of sublime 
contrasts between the “earthy” body which believers now 
wear, and the “heavenly” one they shall hereafter put on; 
and he ends with the assurance that “as we have borne the 
image of” the one, so assuredly we shall bear the image of the 
other. This is what every reader sees to be the thing said. 
No, says this reading, the statement of this verse is, that as in 
fact we now “ bear the image of the earthy,” so, as a matter of 
duty, “let us bear the image of the heavenly ”—whatever that 
may mean. It thus makes a false contrast between fact and 
duty, an incongruous transition from the affirmative to the 
hortatory. 

Canon Evans, in the Speaker’s Commentary—thinking him- 
self bound, unhappily, to accept this reading by the weight 
of textual authority for it, but seeing plainly that the sense is 
affirmative—strives to bring even this out of the subjunctive 
reading. “The best supported reading (fopéowpev) need not 
(he says) be rendered Jet us bear, when all along nothing is 
hortatory. St. Paul in these verses is dealing, not with ethics, 
but with physiology. If we read dopécwper, we are to bear, 
the sense is much the same as ‘ we shall bear,’ only the 
structure of the clause changes from a stated apodosis we shall 
bear to a protasis with an apodosis not stated.” Who does 
not see the fallacy of this? The phrase we are to bear is 
here plainly equivalent to we shall bear. But surely that is 
not the sense of the subjunctive mood, and gopéswper is cer- 
tainly subjunctive. Canon Evans seems to have been misled 
by the familiar way in which, both in Greek and in English, 
a duty to be done is often expressed in a future form :—in 
Greek, as in Matt. v. 48, “Ye shall therefore be (écec@e) 
perfect, even as your heavenly Father is perfect,’ which is not 


1 Introduction, p. 292. 
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a prediction, but an injunction to be perfect: in English, as 
when one going to be introduced to the Queen is directed how 
he must appear—“ You are to be dressed in such a style, and 
you are to do such and such things,” which, though future 
in form, is hortatory in sense. But though future forms may 
be used to express duties to be done, it will not follow that 
the subjunctive mood in Greek can be made to express a 
purely future state of things, or can without violence have any 
but a hortatory sense. 

This is not the place to discuss the textual evidence, else I 
should at once admit that it is decisive against the received 
reading. But two things detract prodigiously from the 
weight of patristic evidence in this case, and of the Mss. 
which it follows in adopting the other reading: (1) Vast as is 
the difference of sense between the two readings, in the Greek 
it lies not even in a single letter, but merely between long 0 
and short 6—an Itacism (as it is technically called) notori- 
ously common with the scribes of Uncial Greek mss., alike 
classical and biblical; (2) With both Greek and Latin 
Fathers, the tendency to give an ethical and hortatory turn to 
passages which are plainly affirmative is rather the rule than 
the exception. For instance, Tertullian, writing against 
Marcion (v. 10), reasons on the Resurrection, from 1 Cor. xv., 
dwelling on the contrast between the earthly and the heavenly 
body, from verse to verse ; and onverse 48 he insists that, though 
the heavenly body will be spiritual, it nevertheless will be a 
body. But all at once, finding in his Latin version of verse 49 
the subjunctive mood used, he expounds it in a hortatory 
sense : “And therefore (he says) the Apostle passes to an 
exhortation to cherish a heavenly hope, saying, As we have 
borne the image of the earthy, let us also bear the image of the 
heavenly—referring not to any substance of the resurrection 
body [the very thing the Apostle does refer to] but to the 
discipline of the present time [to which there is- no reference 
whatever]; for he says, not, we shall bear, but let us bear—in 
a preceptive, not a promissory sense, wishing us to walk even 
as He walked ; going out of the earthy—that is, the old man, 
which is a carnal work [a work of our present earthly condi- 
tion].” In nearly the same most unnatural way he expounds 
in his treatise on The Resurrection (xlix.) this verse of ours. 
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One thing, however, he does not do: he does not torture the 
subjunctive mood (with Canon Evans) into an affirmative sense. 

Hear next Chrysostom’s way of making the Apostle slide 
here out of the promissory into the preceptive (for he also 
reads gopécwyev). If more ingenious, it only shews more 
clearly how it caused him to miss the sense even of the first 
clause, though that might seem impossible. “For what (he 
asks) is that word, the Lord from heaven? Toes it not refer 
to His nature, or the best way of regulating the life (!) ; is it 
not manifest to every one that it refers to our way of life? 
And therefore he adds, As we have borne the image of the 
earthy, that is, as we practised evil things (!), let us also bear 
the image of the heavenly, that is, let us practise the best 
things.” Who does not see that it was the subjunctive read- 
ing of the second clause which alone could have so muddled 
that clear-headed and admirable expositor as thus to distort 
the sense of the second clause ? 


VII.—MakrkK XI. 3. 


A.V.—“ And if any man say unto you, Why do ye this? say ye that 
the Lord hath need of him; and straightway he will send him hither” 
(amooreXci Bde). 

R.V.—“ . . . and straightway he will send (marg. Gr. sendeth) him 
back hither ” (wadw de) ; marg. Or, again. 


With the textual evidence for adding that signally inappro- 
priate adverb “again” (wad) I am not at present dealing.’ 


1 But it may be as well to state it here. Of mss., if antiquity is to 
decide the matter, three of the oldest Uncials (NBC) have it (though a 
corrector of C deletes the word). On the other hand, A, one of the four 
oldest Uncials, and all the Cursives (apparently) want it. Of the Versions, 
not one has this word—all reading apparently with the received text. One 
Father only is referred to in its favour—Origen. But, strange to say, of the 
two places cited by Tischendorf, one (iii. 722) does not (so far as I can see) 
cite the passage at all, and the other (iii. 740) cites only the first half of the 
verse (as it is given in Matthew, Mark, and Luke), but the last clause (where 
the various reading occurs), not at all; while a third passage, cited by 
Tischendorf, on the opposite side (iv. 181) gives it exactly as in the received 
text—“ and straightway he will send him hither.” Unless, therefore, the 
mss. NBC, with their associates DLA, are to override all other evidence—that 
is, all Uncials but the above, with all Cursives and all Versions, while the 
only Father quoted as being twice in its favour (Origen) is against it—the 
textual evidence is decidedly with the received text. Accordingly, Griesbach 
rejects it, and Lachmann ; also Tischendorf in his seventh edition ; though, 
when he found it in his own ms. &, he adopted it in his eighth edition. 
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My only object in calling attention to this passage is to put it 
to any one not hopelessly committed to some textual theory, 
whether any possible sense can be made out of it, whether 
expressed in Greek or in Aramaic? If I bid a friend borrow 
an animal from its owner, and promise to send it presently 
back again, I speak quite intelligently ; but if I bid him say 
that he (not I) will send it presently “back again,” I speak 
sheer nonsense. And shall we put such a speech into the 
mouth that spake as never man spake? Meyer’s explanation 
of the way in which this word wavy got in is just what might 
occur to any one accustomed to the practice of hasty copyists 
—that, misled by the word “hither” (Se), the scribe took 
the words as being still a part of what was to be said by the 
two disciples—“straightway he (Jesus) will send it back 
hither” (to its owner). A stupid mistake, however, if this 
was so; for, as Fritzsche says, the word “ presently” (ev@ds) 
ties this clause to the preceding clause, and, considering the 
use to be made of the ass, Jesus could not have bidden them 
say He would straightway return it. 


VIIL.—Marrt. xxvit. 49. 


A.V.—“ The rest said, Let be, let us see whether Elias will come to save 
him.” 

R.V.—Margin: “Many ancient authorities add, And another took a 
spear and pierced his side, and there came out water and blood. See John 


xix, 34.” 

What do these “many ancient authorities” make the 
writer of this Gospel say? Why, that while our Lord was 
still hanging alive upon the cross, and writhing in the agonies 
of crucifixion, the Roman centurion set to superintend the 
execution—one who was so far from being an indifferent spec- 
tator of the scene, that when he heard Him expire with the 
exultant cry, “ It is finished!” he could not help exclaiming, 
“Truly this was the Son of God!”—this awe-struck officer 
allowed a bystander to break through his cordon of soldiers 
and perpetrate an act of brutal and gratuitous cruelty. But 
what is stranger still, this spear-thrust into a living body (this 


With him are Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort—the latter edition inserting 
it with the mark of ‘‘primary” authority, the received text being simply 
put in the margin as “secondary,” while of the fifty passages in Mark on 


which there are “ Notes on Select Readings,” by Dr. Hort, there is nothing 
at all on this strange reading. 
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reading says) had precisely the same effect as the spear-thrust 
of the Roman soldier after His death had upon the dead body 
—an emission of water and blood! 

Still, if the same textual authorities which introduce this 
absurd piece of information had omitted to record the actual 
spear-thrust after the death, with the outflow of blood and 
water that followed, every one would have set it down as a 
mere case of transposition. But the marvel is, that the same 
authorities which give it in the wrong place in Matthew give 
it in John in the right place. Yet, if we are to rely on the 
textual authorities, no reading is better attested ; insomuch that 
the Revisers have said only the truth, that “many” of them 
so read (a form they only use in exceptional cases).’ 

Perhaps it may surprise some to learn that Chrysostom is 
one of the Fathers who recognise this reading. At the same 
time, if his words have been correctly transmitted to us (which 
is doubtful), it is hard to make out the view which he took 
of the transaction in his homily on Matt. xxvii. 25, etc. 
For the Evangelist is made to tell us (before His death) that 
“another with a spear opened His side ;” on which Chryso- 
stom exclaims, “What more criminal, what more brutal, 
than to carry their madness to such a length, insulting even 
a dead body (vexpov odpa)”—from which you conclude that 
you have mistaken him, and that it is the spear-thrust of the 
Roman soldier that he speaks of as so cruel an act. But pre- 
sently you are undeceived here; for he immediately goes on 
to the next verse (50th) : “ And Jesus, when he had cried with 
a loud voice, gave up the ghost.” 

Meyer, in his note on this reading, says that, though sup- 
ported by such weighty authorities, “it is clearly an inappro- 
priate interpolation from John xix. 34, adding the curious fact 
that it was this interpolation which occasioned the error con- 
demned by Clement v. in 1311, that Christ’s side was pierced 
while He was yet alive. 

In the Greek Testament of Drs. Westcott and Hort, the 
reading we have commented on is given in the text, but 
within double brackets, the meaning of which we have more 

1 Whether it was wise to state this and such things in the margin of a 
Version intended for popular use admits of doubt; but a learned and 
esteemed friend, whose views on such matters, I take it, are not dissimilar 


to my own, thinks it may serve this good end—to check undue dependence 
on mere textual authority. Perhaps so. 
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than once explained; and in Dr. Hort’s “ Notes on Select 
Readings ” there is a very long note giving a minute history 
of its presence and absence from the textual authorities, and 
ending with two alternative explanations of its existence in so 
“many ancient authorities,” neither of which he is prepared 
to accept to the exclusion of the other. 

In the March number of the Hapositor I observe some 
remarks on this reading, which, if from the pen of Dr. Sanday 
of Oxford, so eminent in New Testament scholarship, demand 
attention. He is criticising a Guide to the Textwal Criticism 
of the New Testament, by the Rev. Edward Miller, newly pub- 
lished. Of that work, which I ordered immediately, I formed 
very much the same judgment as the critic here expresses. 
A,manual, similar to Hammond’s serviceable little book— 
but not so committed as it is to the Westcott and Hort school 
(though the candour of its author in both the editions after 
the first is to be admired)—I have long desired. The more 
disappointing was it to find that this Guide betrayed a want of 
scientific training and ripeness for dealing with this difficult 
subject. But the remark of the Ezapositor’s critic on our 
reading in Matt. xxvii. 49 is what I wish to notice :— 


“The character of Mr. Miller’s criticism may be recognised from the 
following instances. His first criticism is that too little stress is laid upon 
Internal Evidence, and with this criticism many scholars will be disposed 
to agree ; but in substantiation of this criticism he goes on to say that in 
Westcott and Hort’s text ‘we are told that the Lord’s side was pierced 
before death.’ [When I myself found this stated at p. 3, without any refer- 
ence to the bracketed form in which it is printed, and no explanation of the 
sense in which the learned editors view such bracketed texts, I did wonder 
at that style of criticism.] Mr. Miller does not inform his readers that the 
clause alluded to is, in Westcott and Hort’s Testament, enclosed within 
double brackets, and that these double brackets signify that this is one of 
the passages in which the original record has, in the judgment of the 
editors, suffered interpolation in all extant Non-Western texts.” 


Just so. But what are these Non-Western texts? Why, 
the very texts which they hold to be of primary authority. 
And if “many” texts of primary authority contain this read- 
ing, on what ground, I ask, do they themselves pronounce it 
an “ interpolation”? Beyond doubt, on account of its manifest 
incredibility ; in other words, on Internal Evidence—or, better, 
what Dr. Hort calls Intrinsic Improbability; and if this is 
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conceded, all I claim is that other texts of like character shall 
have the same justice done to them. 

But the critic is mistaken in saying that this is the one 
explanation of Drs. Westcott and Hort as to this reading—that 
it is an interpolation. If he will read again Dr. Hort’s closing 
paragraph, he will find that this is only one explanation, the 
other being that the clause “ may belong to the genuine text of 
the extant form of Matthew, and have been early omitted 
(originally by the Western text) on account of the obvious 
difficulty.” And between the two, though he thinks the 
former preferable, he is not prepared to exclude the reading 
from his text. 


1X.—HEBREWS IV. 2. 

A.V.—* For unto us was the gospel preached as well as unto them : 
but the word preached did not profit them, not being mixed (um ovyxe- 
Kepacpevos, or ovyxexpapevos) with faith in them that heard it.” } 

R.V.— “ . . . because they were not united (cvyxexepaopevous) by faith 
with them that heard.” 

The difference between these two readings, though great in 
the sense, consists only in the addition of one letter before the 
final letter of the participle; but it converts the nominative 
singular into an accusative plural. The sense of the received 
text is perfectly clear; but what sense the revised text was 
meant to convey is hard to tell, and those who adopt it are 
not agreed upon this. Throughout the whole preceding chapter 
the writer is warning his readers against that unbelief in God’s 
word of promise which proved so fatal to Israel under Moses : 
—-“ they were not able to enter in (to God’s ‘ rest’) because of 
unbelief.” Following this up in the very next verse (with 
which our chapter begins)—“ Let us therefore fear lest a pro- 
mise being left of entering into His rest, any one of you should 
seem to have come short of it ”—short, of course, through the 
same unbelief in God’s word of promise ; and our second verse 
only emphasises this by reminding them that what cost Israel 
so dear was nothing else than their not believing the word of 
promise. But the revised text says it was due to “their not 
being united by faith with them that heard 7.” But did not 
the unbelieving and the believing alike hear the same word of 


1 Margin: “ because they were not united by faith to.” This is one of the 
very few cases in which the A.V. records a various reading, 
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promise? And if so, how could this “hearing of the word” 
be the distinguishing mark of the believing class of them ? 
What was common to both could not surely define the one 
class from the other. 

But there are other difficulties in the way of this reading :— 
(1) Is it at all probable that the writer would define unbeliev- 
ing men by so uncouth and unbiblical a phrase as their not 
being ‘united by faith’ to believers, instead of simply referring 
to their unbelief in the word? (2) Such a definition of the 
unbelieving party makes it impossible to tell for certain who 
they were. “They were not united by faith with ”—Caleb 
and Joshua, say some; with Moses and Aaron, others; with 
Abraham and Jacob, the original depositaries of the promise, 
others still—all harsh enough. But I might add another objec- 
tion to this reading. The natural translation of the verb here 
used is certainly “mixed,” as in the A.V. But it must be 
rendered “united,” to preserve any sense in the clause so 
read. Primarily the verb («epdvyvys) denotes any “mixing, 
blending, or compounding” of substances—as of wine with water; 
and, of course, any such mixture is a real union of two things ; 
but if a union of persons with persons is to be expressed, I 
doubt whether any good writer would use for it such a word 
as this. (Even the Vulgate, though adopting this reading, still 
translates the participle by admiztis.) ' 


1 Though not dealing in these papers with textual evidence, I may here 
state it, as in some other cases. For the received text there are ND, (sixth 
century), four Cursives, Clem. Vulgate, and two copies of the Old Latin. 
For the revised text, all other Uncials, nearly all the Versions, and Chrys., 
Theod., etc. 

But it is noteworthy that Griesbach, contrary to his wont, though he 
states all the evidence for the other reading, adheres to the received text. 
And Tischendorf, before he knew that his own child & had the received 
text, abode by it in his 7th edition, and much more, of course, when he found 
it on his side. Lachmann, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, adopt the revised 
text. Of commentators, Liinemann (continuing Meyer), after stating the 
evidence for the revised text, says :—‘‘ It is notwithstanding to be rejected, 
as opposed to the context, and unmeaning. It is in conflict with chap. 
iii, ff., according to which the whole people of Israel brought out of Egypt is 
described as rebellious and unbelieving. On the other hand, between the 
two classes of them—a class of believers and one of unbelievers—no distinc- 
tion is here made. Delitzsch, too, after remarks on the two readings, 
adds : ‘“ We adhere therefore to the received text, with Bohme, De Wette, 
Tholuck, and Liinemann.” 

In a word, who that looks at the word immediately preceding save one can 
fail to see how naturally a scribe writing hastily might repeat the same end- 
ing here as there—thus: exewous pn ovyxexepacpevovs. (The underlined 
letters will shew the thing to any eye.) 
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X.—MATTHEW XIX. 16, 17. 


A.V.—“ And, behold, one came and said unto him, Good Master, what 
good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life? And he said unto 
him, Why callest thou me good? there is none good but one, that is, 
God : but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 


R.V.—“ And behold, one came to him and said, Master, what good thing 
shall I do, that I may have eternal life? And he said unto him, Why 
askest thou me concerning that which is good? One there is who is good : 
but if thou wouldest enter into life,” etc. 


We have seen by the preceding cases what a tendency there 
is in textual critics, engrossed with textual evidence, to allow 
this to be the sole arbiter between conflicting readings, no 
matter whether the reading thus adopted makes sense or non- 
sense ; whether it yields a sense consistent with the context or 
in the teeth of it; whether the sense is one reasonable in itself 
and congruous in the circumstances of the case. But the case 
to which I here call the reader’s attention is one which, besides 
yielding what looks very like nonsense, affects, I think, the 
honour of our Lord. 

The scene is recorded both by Mark and Luke,’ and on 
comparing their identical narratives with that of Matthew, the 
first thing that strikes one is that both ways of it cannot be 
correct, nor can any ingenuity make them consistent the one 
with the other. Meyer's commentary on the scene is far from 
satisfactory ;° but this at least he sees clearly, that we must 
choose between the two “traditions,” holding one or other 
to be certainly inaccurate. For himself, seeing clearly that 
the only primitive form of dialogue is that given by Mark 
and Luke, but, at the same time, on textual evidence, that the 
revised text of Matthew's version of it is the genuine text of 
that Gospel, he says that the form in which the question is 
put in Matthew’s text made it necessary to give to the answer 
“a turn which betrays more a later moulding, under reflection, 
than the simple and direct primitive form which we find in 
Mark and Luke.”? In other words, in order to make the 
dialogue self-consistent, the primitive and true form of it has 
been tampered with. 


1 Mark x, 17-20; Luke xviii. 18-21, 
2? Commentary on Mark x. 17, etc. 
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Just look at it as it stands in the revised text. First of all, 
the word “ Good” before “ Master” had to be left out, because 
in this reading the man is not rebuked for calling Jesus “ good.” 
The text then goes on, intelligibly enough, with the man’s 
question, “ what good thing he was to do” to get eternal life. 
But instead of the proper answer to that question coming next, 
he is rebuked for asking a question he had not asked, “ about 
that which is good,” and to that question he gets an astounding 
answer, that “One there is who is good”—such a truism to 
every Jew, viewed as a conceivable speech of our Lord to any 
anxious inquirer after eternal life, especially one whose ques- 
tion implied nothing requiring such a piece of information, that 
it speaks its own condemnation, no matter by what textual 
evidence supported. 

But the case against this reading is not complete till we 
come to what follows: “but, if thou wilt enter into life,’ do 
thus and thus. Up to this stage, clearly, our Lord had given 
no answer to the man’s question. He had challenged him 
about the word “good,” which the man had used as a compli- 
mentary title addressed to Himself; but according to the 
revised text for something very different. Anyhow, it is only 
now that Jesus proceeds to answer the man’s question. The 
“but” makes that plain, as if He had said, “ But to your 
question.” I am indebted for this hint to Fritzsche, in his 
scholarly Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, whose 
whole criticism on this reading is so good that I might have 
given it in full to some advantage. 

In my judgment, the whole mangling of the text in this 
dialogue, as given in Matthew, is due to the word “Good” 
before “ Master” having dropped out of one or two very early 
copies, and it is admitted that even early in the second century 
such errors did creep into some copies. Were I dealing with 
the textual evidence, though certainly very strong in favour 
of the revised text, I think I could say something to weaken 
its force. But in these papers I rest upon what appears upon 
the face of the narrative itself, as given in the revised text, 
which, after what I have said, I submit is absolutely conclu- 
sive against it. 

One other point, however, I have not yet touched on. Those 
who reject the received text point to it as a case of assimila- 
tion, that is, the undoubted tendency of copyists to conform 
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the text of a narrative in one form of it where there are 
various readings to another form of the same narrative where 
the text is unquestioned. But there is surely a limit to the 
application of this principle, and here it is not merely that two 
of the Gospels give the dialogue in the same form without 
challenge, while one gives it very differently according to 
prevailing textual evidence—that with me would be far from 
decisive—but it is that the dialogue as given in the received 
text of the first Gospel not only seems perfectly smooth, and is 
highly congruous to our Lord’s manner of meeting anxious 
inquirers, whereas the revised text is indescribably inept, not 
to say @ propos of nothing. 

Still, you may say, there must be some way of accounting 
for so important a word as “Good” before “ Master” having 
dropped out of so many weighty authorities if it originally 
stood there. I agree with you, and I can scarcely doubt that 
it arose from a feeling that if our Lord rebuked this man for 
calling Him “Good” in so curt a style as the received text reads, 
it seems somewhat unreasonable, if not almost querulous,-—the 
reverse of all that we observe of Him in the Gospel History. 
And this would of itself naturally lead to a question whether 
some slip on the part of the early copyists had not taken place, 
and then to attempts to make the whole read more worthily—as, 
for example, to the supposition that the word “Good” which 
the man used, and for the use of which he was rebuked, might 
not have been the “good thing” he was asking to know. If so, 
the first part of our Lord’s reply might seem not so inapposite, 
whatever might be thought of the rest of it. Be this as it 
may, our Lord’s reply, according to the received text, so far 
from taking the youth up too sharply, as people are apt to 
think, is, in my judgment, eminently suggestive and august. The 
young man meant to be respectful and complimentary, as one 
man would be in addressing another to whom he looked up. But 
our Lord, by the very abruptness of His challenge for applying 
such an epithet to Him, and then pointing him to the Supreme 
Goodness, would raise his thoughts indirectly (as in several 
other places) to a view of Himself as standing mysteriously 
ALONE among men. 


In conclusion, let all textwal evidence be honoured, as the 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVI. U 
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sole source of our knowledge of what was originally written, 
and where the evidence is conflicting—which happily it is not 
to any appreciable extent in nineteen-twentieths of the whole— 
let it be cautiously balanced, and the result, whatever it 
be, be accepted. But among the grownds of judgment, let us 
not forget (what is admitted indeed by all) that there are cases 
—and surely some of the ten which I have adduced in these 
papers are such—in which no textual evidence can justify the 
adoption of what yields no sense, or a sense manifestly un- 
suitable to the context, incongruous in its own nature, or alien 
to New Testament conceptions or the known phraseology of its 
writers. DAVID BROWN. 





Art. VI.—Ignatius and Polycarp: Last Links with the 
Apostolic Age.’ 


HE appearance of Bishop Lightfoot’s volumes on Ignatius and 


Polycarp has wonderfully revived a controversy which, if 
still unsettled, had all but expired from lack of interest. The 
problem of the genuineness of the epistles attributed to these 
martyrs remained by general confession an all but insoluble 
one. Yet there were a few daring patristic scholars, especially 
at the continental schools of learning, who refused to abandon 
the quest. By dint of laborious research, and keen, sagacious 
analysis, they have pushed or tunneled their way through 
heaps of antiquarian rubbish into what promises to prove the 
very arcana of this age-long mystery. From the publication 
of the Latin version of the Seven Epistles of Ignatius in 1644 
by Usher, and Voss’s discovery of the original Greek of six of 
these two years later, until Tattam’s “find” of the Syriac 
version (first of the Epistle to Polycarp, 1839, and then of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians, 1843), almost exactly 
two centuries had been spent in fruitless wrangling as to the 
relative claims of the Longer Recension (containing fifteen 


' The Apostolic Fathers. Part II. 8S. Ignatius, S. Polycarp. Revised 
Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By J. B. 
Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 3 vols. London: 
Maemillan and Co. 
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epistles, twelve in Greek and three in Latin) and the Shorter. 
Canon Cureton’s publication of the Syriac version in 1845, 
and again in the Corpus Ignatianum in 1849, gave a new turn 
to the question, and for a while the advocates of the latter had 
the field almost to themselves. Cureton, Bunsen, and others 
maintained that in this form, in which not only the number 
of the epistles but the contents of those that remained had 
been so largely reduced, we had the sole and entire work of 
Ignatius. Since then critical opinion, as influenced by the 
arguments of Zahn, Funk, and Harnack chiefly, has been 
gravitating towards a verdict in favour of the Middle Form. 
But to this view the Tiibingen school, represented by Baur, 
Hilgenfeld and Schwegler, and the great French writers 
Renan and Pressensé, have offered a stout resistance. It 
remains to be seen whether our own Bishop of Durham, by his 
diligent collation of old and new material, his historica. and 
linguistic researches, and his masterly summing up and com- 
parison of the arguments pro. and con., has, or has not, finally 
determined the case in favour of the Vossian Recension. 

Here, perhaps, it may be right to observe, with all frank- 
ness, that whatever opinion may ultimately be arrived at, 
it would be a base and churlish ingratitude which would 
not acknowledge the splendid ability Bishop Lightfoot has 
displayed in this second instalment of his Apostolic Fathers. 
The labour entailed by such a task, even when, as in this 
instance, it is shared by scholars distinguished in their several 
departments, must be truly immense. At the time of Dr. 
Lightfoot’s promotion to the See of Durham, fears were ex- 
pressed from more than one quarter that his new duties, 
important as they were in themselves, were almost certzin to 
interfere with his Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, and the 
completion of the undertaking of which the present is the 
second instalment. That these fears were not wholly without 
foundation the statement in the Preface will testify: “For 
weeks, and sometimes for months together, I have not found 
time to write a single line. Indeed, the book which is now at 
length completed would probably have appeared some three 
or four years before, if I had remained in Cambridge.” 

Perhaps the greatest advantage accruing to modern 
Christianity from the renewal of interest in these ancient 
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writings is that it has served to keep before our eyes two of 
the most powerful personalities of the early Church—Ignatius 
and Polycarp. To the commanding influence of these men, 
next to that of the apostles, is chiefly due the direction assumed 
in succeeding ages by the Christian community in organisation, 
doctrine, and sentiment. Of the Bishop of Antioch we know 
only the circumstances and incidents that immediately 
preceded his death. A large percentage of the information 
contained in the Acts of the Martyrdom of Ignatius, a com- 
position of considerably later date, must be discounted, as 
belonging to the region of marvel and romance. But from 
other sources we learn that he was probably for some time a 
contemporary with St. John (presumably the apostle), if not 
of other apostles, and that he was appointed very early to a 
ministerial position in the Church of Antioch. The rescript 
of Trajan, concerning which Lightfoot has broached some new 
theories, was probably but one of several symptoms of the 
increased hostility that was being entertained by the Imperial 
Government to the Christians, who had hitherto benefited 
rather than otherwise from the indefiniteness of the law. 
Ignatius was one of the earliest and most conspicuous victims 
of the less lenient attitude of those in power. Whether or not 
the earthquake at Antioch in which the Emperor’s life was 
endangered had anything to do with the Bishop's arrest, 
whether he ever really had that audience of Trajan of which 
tradition speaks, must remain amongst the secrets of Time. 
But it is during the progress of his journey to Rome as a 
prisoner condemned to be thrown to the wild beasts that 
he comes first into view. Of this journey very clear if 
fragmentary indications are afforded by the letters he is 
believed to have written to churches through whose. neigh- 
bourhood he passed. Various theories have been held as to 
the exact route he observed in proceeding, in the custody of 
a Roman maniple, from Antioch to Smyrna, the most probable 
being that he went partly by sea and partly by land,—in the 
latter case following the great Roman road, which forks near 
the upper waters of the Meander, the more northern of the 
two directions being finally taken. From Smyrna, where he 
met with the local church officers and members, and delegates 
from other churches he had been unable to visit, he was 
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removed to Alexandria Troas, thence to Philippi, and then at 
length to Rome. It is the character of Ignatius revealed in 
the incidents and correspondence of this journey, rather than 
these themselves, which is, and must always remain, of chief 
moment to us. In their theology his epistles are unmistakably 
Pauline ; what of a more personal nature they betray is chiefly 
a tendency to magnify the episcopal office, a zeal for othodoxy 
and unity, and a burning passion to consummate his ministry 
by a martyr’s death. Such expressions as these—“I desire 
the bread of God, which is the flesh of Christ, and for a draught 
I desire His blood, which is love incorruptible” (Rom. 7) ; 
“Tam afraid of your love. I fear lest it may do me wrong. 
I shall never again have such an opportunity of entering into 
the full possession of God. Let me become the prey of the 
wild beasts, that God may become wholly mine. I am God’s 
wheat ; the teeth of the fierce beasts will but bruise me, that I 
may be changed into the fine bread of my God” (Jb. 4); “ It 
is good to set from the world unto God, that I may rise unto 
Him” (Jb. 2)—-show how to a believing and sensitively 
imaginative nature, wrought up by the excitement of a tragic 
situation into a kind of ecstasy, the awful fate which had 
cowed so many would-be heroes into craven baseness clothed 
itself with irresistible fascination. His tone, as that of one 
standing on the verge of the unseen world, insensibly assumes 
an authority and an insistance which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have been resented. It has been supposed, 
and with some reason, that the opportunity he so coveted was 
granted him during one of the festivals of the Saturnalia, 
about A.D. 115-117. Thus gloriously dying he became, as to 
the later age of chivalry Roland, Bayard, or the Cid, the type 
of high-souled heroism, the flower of all the Christian graces. 
But as in their case so in his, the creation of romance and the 
man of history have to be sharply distinguished. 

His friend and correspondent Polycarp had a longer career, 
and partly from his weight of character and wisdom, partly 
from his very length of ministry, he made a more lasting 
impression on the consciousness of Christendom. Tradition 
tells us that in youth he was a slave. A disciple of St. John, 
he loved to recall the words of the venerable apostle and the 
characteristic incidents of his latest years. Ignatius credits 
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him with a sort of Petrine steadfastness, which accords well 
with the character assigned to his Church in the Apocalypse 
(ii 8-11). To the reverential affection with which he inspired 
his pupil Irenzus we owe a very pleasant reminiscence :— 


“T could point out the spot where the blessed Polycarp sat to teach. I 
could describe his gait, his countenance, all his habits, even the clothes he 
was accustomed to wear. I could repeat the discourses he delivered to the _ 
people, and recall all that he said of his intimacy with St. John, and the 
narratives he used to relate about those who had seen the Lord upon earth. 
His memory was constantly dwelling on that which they had told him of 
the words, the miracles, the doctrine of Christ."—Ep. ad Florimum, in 
Eusebius, H. £. v. 20. 


Prudently distrustful of his own courage in the hour of final 
trial, and preferring rather to live for Christ than to die for 
Him, as being more needful at that juncture, he outlived 
Ignatius by more than half a century. His conference at 
Rome with Anicetus regarding the time for celebrating Easter, 
and the encounter with Marcion, whose claim for recognition 
he met with the words, “I know thee for the first-born of 
Satan,” are amongst the circumstances that bring him within 
the horizon of the West. As the persecuting spirit waxed 
fierce and still fiercer, the cry arose, “Seek out Polycarp!” 
and then the aged pastor was tracked from village to village, 
until at length, finding that further concealment was im- 
possible, he yielded himself up with the words, “The will of 
the Lord be done!” It was by fire he perished; or rather, 
if tradition is to be credited, when it was playing innocu- 
ously about him, he was stabbed by one of the execu- 
tioners, and his blood, gushing forth, quenched the flames. 
Thus he was enabled to obey the inward voice which said, 
“Be strong, Polycarp; play the man!” This and the good 
confession he returned when urged to save himself by reviling 
Christ : “ Fourscore and six years have I served Him, and He 
never did me wrong; how then can I revile my King and 
Saviour ?” have been preserved in that anthology of martyrdom 
which has sprung up fresh and fragrant, as the flowers that 
used, year by year, to dye with their strange loveliness the 
blood-drenched floor of the Coliseum. 

The chief aim of Dr. Lightfoot in these three volumes is to 
demoustrate that in the Seven Epistles of the Middle Form we 
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have the genuine work of Ignatius, and that the Syriac version 
is merely an abstract of three of the epistles of the Middle 
Form. The principal arguments by which he seeks to support 
this theory we must now proceed to examine. 

As the objections which have been advanced against the 
genuineness of these epistles are chiefly of the class based upon 
what are known as “anachronisms,” the present editor strives 
to demonstrate that the entire language and cast of thought are 
such as might be expected at the date to which their composi- 
tion is assigned, and in some instances with apparent success. 
Remarking that “the value of diction as a criterion of author- 
ship will vary materially in different cases: in the Ignatian 
letters, which (whatever other faults they may have) are not 
deficient in character, its value will be high,” he proceeds to 
make a minute and exhaustive investigation into the peculiari- 
ties of expression, syntax, etc., in them and in that of Pclycarp, 
in order to show how each author agrees with himself, and at 
the same time differs from his contemporary. Such a detailed 
scrutiny is valuable, not only as bearing upon the unity of 
authorship of each of these collections, but also with reference 
to the theory that the same hand had been engaged in “ facing” 
or interpolating both. Interesting and instructive, however, 
as this may be as a philological exercise, it is not quite demon- 
strative of either of the points sought to be established by the 
learned Bishop. Alterations to be doctrinally important do not 
require to be verbally extensive, and it need not demand great 
skill or painstaking to achieve such an apparent correspon- 
dence between the text of an author and views it is desired to 
accredit with his authority. I will not follow him into this 
department, therefore, as it cannot determine the real pcints at 
issue with any degree of accuracy. Several of the notes upon 
words and phrases also, which have been embodied in the 
Commentary, are of great independent value, but can scarcely 
carry the conclusions in whose interests they have been written. 
Attention is drawn, for instance, to the striking resem- 
blances observable between the introduction of Ignatius’ 
Epistle to the Ephesians and that of St. Paul to the same 
Church. Now coincidences such as these, supposing, that is to 
say, that Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians is properly so called, 
would seem to indicate rather a late than an early date for 
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Ignatius’ epistle. There is supposed, in the mere possibility of 
such a literary allusion, a long and: intimate familiarity with 
the original upon which it is modelled. It reads more like 
the laboured elegance of a scholar in his study than the hasty 
salutation of a prisoner dragged from place to place on his way 
to a distant martyrdom. The presence of the “Bishop” of 
Ephesus, which the epistle declares, would not explain such an 
extraordinary parallelism. It is the sort of thing that might 
take place at the end, not at the beginning, of the second 
century. 

The use of the word “ leopards ”—the maniple of soldiers in 
whose charge he was being termed by him “ten leopards” 
(Ep. to Rom.)—was also objected to by Daillé as a sign of late 
date. Bishop Lightfoot replies by searching, or instituting a 
search, for the earliest use of the word in Greek authors. At 
last detecting it in a treatise of Galen’s, within fifty years of the 
alleged date of the Ignatian epistles, he positively exults over 
poor Daillé! But this is surely premature. Others with 
sufficient investigation may be able to trace it back to an even 
earlier source, but until that discovery has been duly made and 
verified a little less to-do would be advisable. Meanwhile it 
may be well to note that Galen’s work, being a scientific one, is 
likely to have contained the word sooner than its appearance in 
ordinary literature. The passage Lightfoot quotes to show that 
the word was “in the making,” and must sooner or later have 
been coined, only makes one wonder the more that its earliest 
extant use should have been in the pages of an obscure pro- 
vincial pastor. And although there is some plausibility in 
crediting a Syrian with the origination of the term, it ought 
to be remembered that it is Greek and not Syriac that is 
concerned. 

Again, whilst the present writer would willingly acknow- 
ledge the philological interest of the notes on the terms 
xpiotiaves and ypirtravicpos, he cannot see what contribution 
they make to the settlement of the dispute with Lipsius. The 
latter’ contended that the title “Christian” might possibly 
have been invented at the end of Nero’s reign, but that its 
adoption by Christians themselves was not likely to have taken 
place before the middle of the second century (the date he 


1 Ueber den Ursprung u. aeltesten Gebrauch des Christianismus (1873). 
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assigns to Justin Martyr’s Apology). In correction of this 
judgment we are referred to Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny ; to 
a graffito found at Pompeii (therefore before A.D. 70); ancl to the 
use of the term in Acts (a.D. 40-60) and in 1 Peter iv. 15 (A.D. 66 
or 67). But what bearing have these citations on the voluntary 
adoption of the name as a term of honowr? The derivation of 
xptotvavicpuos is no more helpful in this direction. Lightfoot 
says: “From the adjective has been formed the substantive 
xXptoTiavic wos, and presumably the verb intermediate between 
them—ypiortiavitery, “ to live as a Christian.” This may have 
been so, but there is absolutely no proof that it had actually 
taken place at the date assigned to these epistles, and, as he 
confesses, it is not found again until it occurs in the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp, presumably about A.D. 150-160. 

With another expression—1 xaOodx) exkAnoia—a greater 
success is achieved. It is suggested that in the passage where 
it occurs—“ Wherever the bishop may appear, there let the 
people (ro 7780s) be, just as where Christ may be, there is 
the catholic Church (7) caOoduxn exxrnaia)” (Smyrn. 8)—the 
parallelism of the sentence would render the meaning “ uni- 
versal,” and not “orthodox,” the natural one for xaOodcxn. 
To Zahn’ belongs the credit of first detecting this important 
distinction. 

Let us now turn to another class of evidences—those con- 
nected with circumstances, persons, and doctrines. Amongst 
other incidents alluded to in the epistles, the journey of Ignatius 
has been felt by many to have an atmosphere of improbability 
about it. Vdolter, for instance, writing quite recently,’ allows 
that such a mode of transporting and finally disposing of 
martyrs may have been customary before the reign of Severus 
and Caracalla, but asks “ How long before?”—quite another 
question, according to his view. That a condemned prisoner 
should have been conducted in such a way so great a distance, 
with leisure not only to write numerous letters, but to hold 
formal, prolonged discussions, and to preside over regular 
assemblies of the Church, as is represented in one of the 
epistles of the Middle Form (Philad. 7, 8) it is hard to believe. 


1 Ignatius v. Antiochien, 428: “Im Gegensatz zu der unter dem Bischof 
verfassten Ortsgemeinde spricht Ignatius—und seine Briefe sind das ilteste 
Document dieses Sprachgebrauchs—von der algemeinen Kirche, welche 
auch schlechtweg die Kirche heisst.” 

2 Die Losung Iynatianischen Frage. Theolojisch Tijdschrift, Jan. 1886. 
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One cannot help being disappointed, too, with the character 
of Ignatius himself, as these letters reflect it. It may be per- 
fectly competent for Lightfoot to remark that we have no 
right to suppose a successor of the apostles must have been 
an ideally perfect man, yet one has a sense that that con- 
sideration does not quite dispose of the objection. After all 
that has been advanced, with great sagacity and skill too, 
there lingers a feeling of dissatisfaction and suspicion at find- 
ing such emotional extravagance, fanaticism, and violence, 
especially towards heretics (Eph. 8, 9, Rom. 7, etc., in the 
Middle Form). There are visible a crudeness of doctrinal 
statement and a false perspective as regards the constituent 
elements of church-government and Christian duty, which 
would almost incline one to Vélter’s theory that, rejecting the 
epistle to the Romans as spurious, the remaining epistles were 
the work of a layman of the same name who also suffered 
martyrdom half a century later. The unpleasant impression 
produced by the glorification of the chief pastorate by one who 
himself held the office has more than once been remarked 
upon. One would not quite look for these traits in a con- 
temporary of Paul and John, nor in a leader and teacher of 
the Church. 

As concerns doctrine, the reader who follows Bishop Light- 
foot in his lucid and detailed exposition of the Ignatian theo- 
logy will readily admit that it presents no features that can be 
shown exclusively to belong to a later period than Zahn’s 
hypothesis assumes. True, there is a certain advance in the 
doctrine of the person of Christ over that of the “Teaching” and 
Clemens Romanus. In the former there is little else than the 
persistent term “Lord,” as applied to Jesus Christ, to betray a 
tendency in the direction of trinitarianism; and in the latter 
we are still left to infer it from the sentence, “God, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit are the faith and hope of the 
elect;” but Ignatius boldly, and, it must be confessed awkwardly, 
uses the term “God” in speaking of Him. As yet, however, 
the doctrine is not formulated in scholastic fashion as in the 
Nicene Creed ; it is set forth simply, rather uncouthly, as if the 
mystery of the twofold nature had scarcely yet entered the 
arena of polemic—rather as a direct apprehension from facts 
patent to all than as a formulated belief determined by reflec- 
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tion and discussion. It is only when the editor goes beyond 
the recognition of this, and endeavours to transform the cir- 
cumstance into a positive evidence of early date, that one is 
compelled todemur. The possibilities of explanation have not 
been exhausted by that alternative, and there are some stubborn 
facts that render it exceedingly difficult to maintain. Polycarp, 
for instance, repeats a formula very like that of the Clementine 
trinity, and only uses of Christ the phrase “the eternal Son of 
God;” and the immediately succeeding Fathers are hardly 
more explicit. 

A similar criticism applies to Lightfoot’s inference from the 
character of the Docetism the author of the epistles combats. 
So far as we can judge, the heresy he refers to closely resembles 
that of Saturninus,’ who held essentially the Oriental dualism, 
and taught that Jesus was a messenger of the Supreme God 
sent into the world to restore order, but possessing only an 
apparent, not a real, body. On its moral side this system 
appears to have been one of strict legalism or asceticism. 
Great stress is laid upon this combination of Judaism with 
docetism as indicative of a very early phase of the heresy in 
question, but it is more than doubtful whether Gnostic opinions 
uniformly observed the order of development suggested. With- 
out assuming that the maxim 4e? xataypnoOar tH capxi— 
“the flesh must be abused ”’—was in its evil sense a tenet of 
the Nicolaitans, whom St. John denounced (Rev. ii. 6, 15), it 
is easy to see that both the Judaic and the Antinomian phases 
of this heresy are hinted at in the New Testament. As Arch- 
deacon Farrar puts it (Early Days of Christianity, i. 243): 
“None of these sects as yet existed as sects, out in the wild 
opinions attributed to Nicolas and Cerinthus we see the seeth- 
ing elements of reckless speculation which sprang from a 
common fountain, but under the subsequent name o% Gnos- 
ticism split into the two opposite streams of a reckless immo- 
rality and an extravagant asceticism.” * 


1 Not of Cerinthus, for he did not maintain that Christ’s body was a 
phantom one, his view being that the Holy Spirit entered into the real 
human body of Jesus but did not unite with it. 

2 In striking contrast with this opinion is that expressed by Lightfoot 
(i. 368) : “The strongly marked type of Docetism assailed in these letters, 
so far from being a difficulty, is rather an indication of an early date, since 
the tendency of Docetism was to mitigation as time went on.” 
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To illustrate further the difficulty students of the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine have experienced in receiving the 
language of the epistles respecting the person of Christ as 
proper to the beginning of the second century, let us take such 
a passage as Eph. 7: “There is one sole Physician, clothed in 
human flesh and yet spiritual, made and not made (yevéros 
Kai ayéveros), God existing in man, true life in death, born of 
Mary and of God, once subject to suffering, now impassible, 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (cf. Trall. 9; Smyrn. 1; Magn. 11). 
It would be rash with such an apparent parallel as 1 John iv. 3 
before us to say confidently that this phantom theory belongs 
decidedly to a later date than that assigned to the epistles, but 
we know that it was this view of the human nature of Christ 
rather than the one taught by Cerinthus that latterly predo- 
minated, assuming a definite shape such as the scholastic 
phraseology of the passage would imply. The Syriac version 
does not contain these words. Take, again, the famous expres- 
sion (Magn. 8): Adyos aiSios ob« aro ovyns TpoekOwv. What 
are we to make of it as written at the beginning of the second 
century? Petarias tried to escape the necessity of referring it 
to the gnosis by making the last four words simply an explana- 
tion of the term aidvos, but the sense of azo which this 
compels is unknown to scholarship. Nor is it a sufficient 
answer to the objector to tell him that “the doctrine of the 
Xvyn is not peculiar to Valentinus, or that, “from linguistic and 
contextual grounds, Magnesians 8. 2 is not to be referred to 
Valentinus.” 

There is something very ingenuous in Zahn’s judicial 
remark (only too eagerly indorsed by some of his followers) 
that Episcopacy is not referred to controversially by Ignatius as 
a system opposed to other forms of church-government, as it 
would have been if only a recent introduction. True, there are 
few signs of controversy in the usual sense of the term; but 
to draw such an inference from the circumstance betrays a 
lack of insight and accuracy. For the comparison of opposing 
types of church-government to have taken place, a much longer 
interval would require to have elapsed than is necessitated by 
even the latest date scholars assign to these epistles. The 
remark the critic might have made, and with far more reason, 
is, that the way in which Ignatius asserts the episcopal dignity 
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and power appears to the ordinary reader strikingly abnormal 
and disproportionate. His mode of expressing himself in 
regard to such things is not that of the New Testament, is 
scarcely seemly, indeed, in one who himself occupies the posi- 
tion he exalts, and could not have been deemed necessary had 
the “ monarchical episcopate” belonged to the then accepted and 
established order of things. No student of the New Testament 
and of the Fathers would contend that the episcopate at the 
time Zahn or Lightfoot supposes Ignatius to have written was 
a new Office, unheard of before; but if careful and critical, he 
would probably hold that it had been acquiring, by the action of 
circumstances, a new and until then unthought-of significance. 

Take the following passages as illustrative of the ecclesias- 
tical teaching of these epistles :— 


“Every one whom the Master of the house sendeth to govern His own 
household we ought to receive as Him that sent him ; clearly therefore we 
ought to regard the bishop as the Lord Himself.”—Eph. 6. 

“Tt is good to know God and the bishop ; he that honoureth the bishop 
is honoured of God ; he that doeth anything without the knowledge of the 
bishop serveth the devil.”—Smyrn. 8. 

“ Vindicate thine office,” he says to Polycarp, “in things temporal as well 
as spiritual :” while his advice to the Church is, “ Give heed to your bishop, 
that God also may give heed to you.”—Polyc. 3 and 6. 

“As many as are of God and of Jesus Christ are with the bishop.”— 
Philad. 3. 

The Trallians are exhorted to continue “inseparate from (God), Jesus 
Christ, and the bishop, and the ordinances of the Apostles.”—Trall. 7. 
(Comp. also Smyrn. 8 ; Magnes. 8 ; Philad. 7). 


What can be inferred from the repeated use of such lan- 
guage but that the ecclesiastical consciousness of the early Chris- 
tians must have been very slow to acknowledge the claims of the 
episcopate to that “ monarchical pre-eminence” so much insisted 
on by Lightfoot? And if this be so, it is obvious that whilst 
the passage from the primitive type of government may be 
spoken of as in a certain sense “ gradual,” it was very far from 
being “ imperceptible.” 

But accepting for the moment such passages as these as the 
genuine utterances of Ignatius of Antioch, it is of the utmost 
consequence for us to discover what that episcopate precisely 
was which he so stoutly advocated. There is a disposition 
observable in Episcopalian writers to read a great deal more 
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into it than it contained. Canon Travers Smith, in his article 
in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, is one of the 
most glaring offenders in this respect. Although not quite 
following Pearson in understanding the words tov émloKxorov 
Xupias (Rom. 2) of the diocese of Ignatius, he says: “ Yet 
diocesan episcopacy may in its germ be comprehended in the 
phrase, like the rule of a temporal prince, consolidated in 
some centre, and ready to be extended in time and by the 
necessity of things to the outlying parts.” In his note in loc. 
Dr. Lightfoot disposes of this lingering superstition in a very 
offhand fashion: “The bishop belonging to Syria, i.e. ‘from 
the distant east ;’ the genitive denoting not the extent of his 
jurisdiction, but the place of his abode.” And elsewhere, 
replying to the objection that the phrase is an anachronism, 
he says, “ The anachronism would be as great in the third or 
fourth century as in the second.” Yet again he remarks of 
the epistles generally, “Of a diocese properly so called there 
is no trace. Episcopacy has not gone beyond its primitive 
stage. The bishop and presbyters are the ministers of a city, 
not of a diocese ” (i. 383). After such deliverances as these, 
all the more incomprehensible is the ambiguous and question- 
begging language to which he occasionally permits himself to 
descend. If, as he himself tells us, the critical spirit is 
essentially judicial,” and “its main function is, as the word it- 
self implies, to discriminate,” what are we to make of such 
sentences as these ?—“On the death of James the Just, he 
(Symeon) had been chosen unanimously to jill the vacant See” 
(i. 121); “It is plain, therefore, that in those parts of Syria 
and Asia Minor, at all events, with which Ignatius is brought 
into contact, the episcopate properly so called is an established 
and recognised institution” (i. 376); and “The prominence 
and authority of the office are sufficiently clear from these 
passages (given before). Its extension may be inferred from 
others. He plainly regards himself as Bishop of Antioch, for he 
describes himself as the bishop belonging to Syria,” ete. He 
mentions by name the bishops of Ephesus (Zph. 1), of Magnesia 
(Magn. 2), and of Tralles (Z’rall. 1) ; and he refers anonymously 
to the Bishop of Philadelphia (Philad. inscrip. xx.). In one 
passage, moreover, he seems to claim for it a much wider 
diffusion: “The bishops established in the farthest parts (04 
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erioKorrot ot Kata Ta Tépata opioGéyTes) are in the counsels of 
Jesus Christ” (Eph. 3). 

Especially is this vicious argumentation apparent when the 
testimony of Irenzeus, Polycrates, and Clement of Alexandria 
is dealt with (i. 378-380). Having already shown, by the 
use Irenzeus makes of Acts xx. 17, 28, that he did not under- 
stand the New Testament usage, viz., the interchangeableness 
of the titles “ bishop” and “ presbyter,” he virtually ruled him 
out of court as a witness concerning the identification of the 
“ episcopos ” of his own day with those of the first age, or the 
reality of an “apostolic succession.” Of what conceivable 
value, therefore, could an enumeration of bishops in the 
regular line of ordination from the apostles be, coming from 
such a source? And yet Dr. Lightfoot quotes the well-worn 
passage from the treatise against heresies as if it were a proof- 
text! Polycrates, too, is produced, who tells us in one of the 
fragments of the letter he wrote to Victor, Bishop of Rome 
(A.D. 189-199), that he had had seven relatives in the episcopate, 
and that he himself was the eighth of his kindred who had 
attained to the dignity! Were those all bishops in the same 
sense of the term as Polycarp, Thraseas of Eumenia, or Sajaris 
in Laodicea? It would be manifestly absurd to conclude that 
because the same official term is applied by him to a variety 
of persons, that it must have had a similar connotation in 
every case he mentions!! Equally uncertain is the tradition 
given by Clement of Alexandria about St. John’s writing his 
Gospel “at the urgent entreaty of his fellow-disciples and 
bishops” (“cohortantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis”), and 
the reference to the same in the Muratorian Canon (a.D. 170 2). 
Such statements are absolutely worthless as aids toward the 
discovery of the earlier meaning of “episcopos.” The epi- 
scopal lists of the Roman Church so often quoted, which pro- 
fess to go back to the immediate successors of the apostles, 
are a case in point, if we are to trust Dr. Lightfoot’s own 
judgment upon the silence of Ignatius with respect to the 


1 A like blunder is perpetrated by Funk in proving his assertion that 
“die Episkopat nachweisbar bereits um die Mitte des Zweiten Jahrhun- 
derts eine allenthalben bestehende Einrichtung war.” He holds that Hege- 
sippus, when he speaks (Eus. H. Z. iv. 22) of “‘ visiting very many bishops,” 
must have referred to genuine dignitaries, because one he happened to 
mention was “ Primus, the Bishop Corinth.” 
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bishop when writing to that Church. He tells us that, “ start- 
ling as this omission is, it entirely accords with the informa- 
tion derived from other trustworthy sources. All the ancient 
notices point to the mature development of episcopacy in 
Asia Minor at this time. On the other hand, all the earliest 
notices of the Church of Rome point in the opposite direction ” 
(i. 384.) 

The term “ monarchical” is repeatedly used by Bishop Light- 
foot in alluding to the episcopacy of the Ignatian letters. 
Although he modifies this in one place (i. 382) by saying that 
it is “a monarchical, but not an autocratic, episcopacy,” I am 
not convinced that he has materially improved upon Zahn, 
who in this respect, as in so many others, has been his original. 
We in this country, with our experience of a “limited 
monarchy,” are only too liable to misapprehend such language. 
It is somewhat of a relief, therefore, to find that Funk,’ the 
Roman Catholic writer of Tiibingen, expresses a strong objection 
to its use. He declares there is no real basis for this idea of 
Zahn’s, as in no instance in these epistles is the bishop referred 
toas governing alone, or as exercising personal, individual rule ; 
but always as intimately associated with the presbyters. The 
latter, in fact, are (not his Vicars but) his ovveSpiev (Philad. 
8; Polyc. 7), over which he preside’, but from the members 
of which he is distinguished rather by a superiority of con- 
sideration than by the possession of any direct or exclusive 
powers. 

A still more important point, however, must now be settled, 
viz., the sphere within which this episcopal authority was 
exercised, With respect to this, Lightfoot and others of his view 
have used rather questionable terms. In rejecting the diocesan 
theory he nevertheless speaks of the bishop and presbyters as 
“ the ministers of a city” (i. 83); and again he says, Ignatius 
“ plainly regards himself as Bishop of Antioch, for he describes 
himself as the “ bishop belonging to Syria,” etc. (i. 376). Now, 
no opinion could be more groundless than this. It is evident 
from the whole language of Ignatius, extravagant as in many 
respects it must sound to our ears, that he regarded himself as 
bishop of the Christian congregation in Antioch, but as possess- 
ing no powers whatever beyond that congregation. This fact 


1 Die Echtheit der Iynatianischen Briefe, p. 61. 
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cannot be too precisely stated or too strongly emphasised, for 
it is just in this “ city ” theory that the “ germ” has been found 
for a natural and easy development into the diocesan episcopate. 
One has only to suppose a plurality of congregations, each with 
its own presbyter or presbyters, to perceive how full of con- 
sequence such an admission would be. That such a plurality 
did not exist may be proved from the simple exhortations that 
the people were to “ do nothing without the bishop ” (Philad. 7), 
and “it is not lawful, apart from the bishop, either to baptize 
or hold a love-feast” (Smyrn. 8). And since in the days of 
Ignatius the executives of the various cities, and the vast 
majority of their inhabitants, were non-Christian, it is manifest 
that the greatest difficulty would have been experienced in 
vindicating the episcopal authority beyond the immediate 
circle of those by whom it was voluntarily acknowledged. 

The foregoing criticism, if sound, ought to render easier what 
may be termed the historic problem in connection with this 
subject, viz.—to what extent the episcopate of the Ignatian 
letters corresponds with what is known of the general develop- 
ment of the Christian ministry at the end of the first and the 
beginning of the second century. 

There are three works which may be said to comprise pretty 
nearly all that is at present certainly known of the internal 
economy of the Christian Church at that period,—the recently 
discovered Teaching of the Apostles, the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians by Clemens Romanus, and, although with very 
inferior authority, The Shepherd of Hermas. The information 
they convey is of the utmost value, but is at best incidental, 
fragmentary, and hardly such as to warrant confident and final 
conclusions. This estimate, which has been held by many 
eminent scholars, is one which must commend itself to any 
fairly competent patristic student. But where most others 
have been so cautious, scarcely venturing to commit them- 
selves to more than a general impression, Dr. Lightfoot is 
assured and certain. In his Preface, and in the following 
passage, he bears down with a kind of Johnsonian ponderosity 
upon all objectors :—“ As regards the argument which Daillé 
calls ‘ palmary,—the prevalence of episcopacy as a recognised 
institution,—we may say boldly that all the facts point the other 
way. Ifthe writer of these letters had represented the churches 

VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVI. x 
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of Asia Minor as under presbyterial government, he would have 
contradicted all the evidence which, without one dissentient voice, 
points to episcopacy as the established form of church-government 
in those districts from the close of the first century” (i. 407). 
With the deepest respect for the scholarship and authority of 
the author of that sentence, I would most earnestly protest 
against the use of such language in dealing with a subject so 
uncertain and so surrounded with difficulties. Proceeding from 
the quarter from which it does, it is likely to produce an 
impression utterly disproportionate to the facts to which alone 
an appeal can be legitimately made. It is not by strong 
assertion on either side that this question will be settled, but 
by calm, judicial investigation of the evidence at our command. 

We naturally inquire what can have been its excuse, and 
look curiously for the fresh data that must have come to light. 
But in vain! There is no new discovery in Syrian or Egyptian 
monasteries, no passage lurking in ancient historians that has 
escaped the notice of lynx-eyed editors. It is the old, old 
story : in proportion to the strength of the assertion is the 
weakness of the evidence. To what authorities does Lightfoot 
refer when he speaks in this tone? Not to contemporaries, for 
Clemens Romanus could only vouch for the Roman Church, 
nor to The Teaching of the Apostles, for, although that 
apparently dated from some provincial Syrian or Asiatic dis- 
trict, it only speaks of the last decades of the first century,— 
but to authors at least half a century later: our old friends 
Irenzeus, Polycrates, and Clemens Alexandrinus! The latter's 
contribution to the settlement of the problem requires only to 
be quoted to be estimated at its proper value. In the beautiful 
tradition he relates about St. John and the young robber, the 
former is described as “ going about on invitation to the neigh- 
bouring nations, to appoint bishops in some places, to establish 
whole churches in others, to ordain certain clergy in others” 
(Quis. Div. Salv. 42, p. 959, Potter). Why is there such demand 
for an apostle to do this work? and how are we to know that 
the “bishops” mentioned are at all different from those else- 
where identified with “elders”? Beyond informing us that 
John did the work subsequent ages expected of a bishop, there 
is actually nothing in these words. Of Polycrates I have 
already spoken. LIrenzeus, beyond confident but very unreliable 
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appeals to the episcopal succession from the time of the apostles, . 
tells us his revered master Polycarp was “established by apostles 
in Asia as bishop in the church of Smyrna” (iii. 3, 4). Then, 
to complete the imposing array of proofs, the names of Papias 
of Hierapolis, Sajaris of Laodicea, and Melito of Sardis are 
referred to as supplying “ irrefragable evidence of the early and 
wide extension of episcopacy throughout proconsular Asia, 
the scene of St. John’s latest labours ” (Lightfoot, w.s. 212), and 
demonstrating that “unless all historical testimony is to be 
thrown aside as worthless, the institution of a localised episcopate 
—what Hooker calls ‘ bishops with restraint, in contrast with 
the ‘episcopate at large’ exercised by the apostles-—cannot 
be placed later than the closing years of the first century, and 
cannot be dissevered from the name of St. John” (Jd. 231). 

It is hardly to be wondered at that this latest advocate of 
the apostolic origin of the episcopate has confined himself so 
much to the citation of names and titles; there is little else 
on which the most dexterous special pleader could ring the 
changes of an essentially monotonous argument. As regards 
exact and precisely defined distinctions in the organisation of 
the Church in the age immediately succeeding that of the 
apostles, and their correspondence with offices or institutions 
of a similar name in his own, it may as well be said at once 
that the “intellectual and historical cognisance ” of Irenzeus is 
of little value. When we have seen how a commentator so 
able and scholarly as the latest editor of the Apostolic 
Fathers can be inaccurate enough to speak of the episcopate 
of these epistles as “that of a city” and as “ fully matured,” 
when not the slightest sign of extra-congregational authority is 
presented ; when he can describe the avvé8piov tod ériaKxotrov 
as “the bishop, together with his assessors and counsellors,” as if 
the chairman of a committee or the president of a council were 
not himself an integral part of the body in which'he presides ; 
when he can actually wrest the introductory words of Polycarp 
to the Philippians—“ Polycarp and the presbyters with him ” 
—into a confirmation of the theory of the episcopal supremacy 
of the writers ;—what could be expected of a simple Christian 
bishop of the second century ? 

But it is now high time to inquire what the three works 
I have mentioned as probably belonging to about the same , 
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age as the Ignatian epistles have to say about the “ mon- 
archical episcopate.” The Teaching of the Apostles, it is 
true, contains the expression, “bishops and deacons ;” but, as 
the context shows, the first of these titles is a synonym for 
elders or presbyters ; so that, so far as this witness is concerned, 
it would appear that as late as the last decades of the first 
century the twofold ministry still continued. If this little 
composition was, as has been supposed, in circulation in some 
provincial district in Syria or Asia, it must be held to vouch 
for those parts. The same simplicity of organisation is dis- 
cernible in The Shepherd of Hermas and Clement’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, the latter omitting all mention of 
the bishop just where it might be expected. The significance 
of this omission is frankly and fully confessed by Lightfoot. 
But Funk is less easily satisfied. Comparing The Shepherd 
and the letter of Clement with the Ignatian letters, he admits 
that “Der Bischof tritt in ihnen nirgends so wie hier als 
Haupt und Mittel-punkt der christliche Gemeinde hervor,” ? 
but contends that the difference is a merely superficial one. 
After a characteristic fashion he immediately proceeds to 
attempt to win back the concession he has made. He argues 
that, as the episcopal supremacy of Clement in the Roman 
church is otherwise certified,? the omission can count for 
nothing. This conclusion he then employs to weaken the 
significance of Polycarp’s silence about the episcopate in the 
Philippian church. But until something more positive than 
such hypotheses can be produced, it must still be held that 
Ignatius is unique and inexplicable in his doctrine of the 
episcopate. The interval of twenty or thirty years between 
his letters and that of Clement is all too insufficient to explain 
such a phenomena even on the supposition of an “excep- 
tionally rapid progress in the career of the Church in the 


1 Die Echtheit der Iqnatianischen Briefe, 44. 

* This is not the case. The lists of the Church of Rome are hopelessly 
variant respecting the order in which Linus, Anencletus, and Clement held 
office. Perhaps the ingenuous conjecture of Pressensé (Harly Years of 
Christianity, ii. 219), viz. that Clement must have been ‘‘one of the bishops 
or elders at the same time with Linus and Anencletus,” whom he may have 
survived, will best explain the facts. 

3 Rothe and Diéllinger’s hypothesis of the bishop’s recent death, is, however, 
rejected by Funk, as such an event would have been sure to have been taken 
note of. 
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outward extension of the Christian society, in its internal 
organisation and government, in the progress and ramifications 
of theological opinion.” 

If the conclusions to which these considerations point are 
chiefly of a negative character, they are none the less valuable 
on that account. They will help us to estimate the position 
assumed by Dr. Lightfoot, that episcopacy was an institution 
“fully matured,” and “universally prevalent and established 
at the beginning of the second century” in Asia Minor and 
the East. They will help us also to gauge the force of the pre- 
sumption against the genuineness, or, at any rate, the integrity, 
of the Ignatian epistles, which arises from the manner in which 
they refer to this institution. Lightfoot labours to prove 
that if there be anything in that presumption it must affect the 
Syriac and the shorter Greek Recension alike, as there is little 
to choose between them as regards strength of language on this 
subject ; but beyond such exhortations as “ Do nothing without 
the bishop,” and (to Polycarp) “ Vindicate thine office,” and 
the description of the latter as “bishop of the church of the 
Smyrneans,” of Onesimus as “ bishop” of the Ephesians, and 
of himself as “the bishop from Syria,” he can find little 
or nothing to establish his contention. Even although we 
recognise in it an abstract of a larger work, all but verbally 
identical with the corresponding portions of the Middle Form, 
obscure in some passages and abruptly terminating one of the 
epistles it contains at an unlikely place, it is, as a whole, 
neither incoherent nor unintelligent, and its variations from 
the Middle Form are highly suggestive. To mention only one 
omission: is it not significant that after chapter i, in 
which the Ephesian church is merely thanked for sending 
their bishop, whole five chapters are left out containing 
the most exalted doctrines about the episcopate? And 
how are we to account for the legendary expansion about 
the star that announced the advent of the Christ which we 
find in chapter xix. of Ephesians in the Middle Form ? 

These things seem to point, not to the spuriousness of all 
three recensions any more than to the exclusive reliability of 
any one of them, but to the probability—(1) that the original 
germ or basis of the work has been both mutilated and overlaid 
to an extent that cannot now be exactly determined ; (2) 
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that the teaching of the author respecting Episcopacy, the 
Church, the Person of Christ, etc., was not nearly so strong or 
so detailed as might appear from the Middle and Longer 
Recensions. A natural position is thus vindicated for the 
true Ignatius in the succession of apostolic Fathers, the de- 
velopment of ecclesiastical organisation, and of Christian 
doctrine. Whether according to the law of “the survival of 
the fittest "—as ecclesiastical Darwinians like Stanley and 
Hatch teach us,—by the pressure of abnormal circumstances, or 
from the simple tendency of human nature, even when redeemed 
to deprave more or less everything it touches, cannot be easily 
decided ; but the fact would seem to be highly probable that, 
about the beginning of the second century, the pre-eminence 
of the bishop over his co-presbyters began gradually to assert 
itself. As yet, however, we find him, like Ignatius and Poly- 
carp, little removed in rank or influence from the other 
chief officers of the church, and owing his position rather to 
personal qualities, or the circumstance of his having survived 
an earlier generation, than to any generally received dogma 
of “apostolic succession.” He sits amongst his co-presbyters 
and deacons much as a Presbyterian minister might take the 
chair in his “ kirk-session,” or at a meeting of “elders” and 
“managers,” and probably with as little conception of any 
Divine right of precedence being vested in either his office or 
himself. Here and there there might be an aspiring divine, 
of the stamp of Ignatius, idealising his office, or emphasising 
the governmental order, which it was supposed to complete 
and consummate, as a “note of the true Church;” but in 
general the circumstances of the new societies were too 
precarious, and the poverty and subjection of their members 
too great, to admit of any striking success in the assertion of 
hierarchical pretensions. In more than one respect the interval 
between the simplicity of the New Testament and the dictum 
of St. Cyprian—Ecclesia est in episcopo—was too vast to be so 
quickly bridged over. Of the epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians little need be said. As its allusion to the Epistles 
of Ignatius is the one external evidence that has been supposed 
to outweigh all difficulties arising from an examination of 
their contents, so, on the other hand, this circumstance has 
been the chief occasion of suspicion as to its genuineness. At 
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best, the objection can affect only the thirteenth chapter, in 
which the allusion is contained. It is just the sort of thing 
one might expect at the hand of a forger, after entirely 
fabricating the work alluded to, or materially altering it in 
the interests of some ecclesiastical or doctrinal view ; but as 
no such tendency betrays itself in the passage, there seems no 
good reason to excise it. What private end could be served 
by such words as these: “ The letters of Ignatius, which were 
sent to us by him, and others as many as we had by us, we 
send unto you”? They do not specially certify any one 
of the recensions in which these letters survive, and the 
question of interpolation remains entirely unaffected. Of the 
alleged contradiction between chapters ix. and xiii. on the 
question of Ignatius’ death, the solution presented by Light- 
foot is natural and conclusive. In chapter ix. he is supposed 
to be dead, whereas chapter xiii. speaks of him as yet 
alive. On examination it is seen that the error must have 
arisen in translating the Greek phrase, in which there is no 
verb, into the more definite Latin one, “qui cum eo sunt.” 
Otherwise the internal evidence for the epistle is very strong, 
bearing out as it does what we learn from other sources of the 
personality and career of its author. It is noticed by Irenzeus 
and cited by Eusebius. It warmly acknowledges the kindness 
of the Philippians toward Ignatius, praises their faith, and 
exhorts to the maintenance of virtue. The strict observance 
of discipline is urged, the case of the presbyter Valens and his 
wife, who had been excluded for some offence analogous to 
that of Ananias and Sapphira, being spoken of with sorrow, 
and the “love of money” being earnestly deprecated. Certain 
phases of Gnosticism are also denounced. It is full of 
quotations from the writings of Paul and John, which are of 
great value as witnessing to the existence and use of these 
works in the early Church. Throughout the epistle there is a 
great absence of self-assertion. He says: “In truth, I am 
not more able than any other to reproduce the wisdom of the 
blessed and glorious Paul, who, when he was with you, taught 
you the truth with all firmness and faithfulness, and who, 
being absent, wrote to you epistles, by which, if you rightly 
give heed to them, you will be built up in the faith” (4d 
Phil, iii.). One of the strongest expressions occurs in relation 
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to Gnostic heresy : “ He who wrests, according to his own evil 
heart, the words of the Lord Jesus, saying that there is no 
resurrection or judgment, is the first-born of Satan,”—an 
epithet recalling the tradition of his encounter with Marcion 
at Rome in later years. 

Of far more consequence to us of the present day than 
questions of official precedence is the general state of Chris- 
tian thought and life which these writings indicate. Just as 
the chronicler of the relations, circumstances, and events of 
royalty, of wars, pestilences, and marvellous occurrences, has 
had to give place to the historian of national development, of 
popular customs, civilisation, art, science, trade, industry, and 
social economy, so we turn impatiently away from the dry 
discussion of ecclesiastical “ orders” and offices, to the more 
attractive and congenial study of the forms of worship, the 
spiritual fellowship and work, and the moral attitude of those 
early representatives of the Christian faith. What, then, is 
the picture which looks forth upon us from these age-worn 
manuscripts? It is that of a great spiritual movement con- 
fronted on every hand by antagonistic forces, yet proving itself 
instinct with vitality, power, and inward resource. The noblest 
types of character, the grandest moral actions, and the most 
marvellous moral conquests illustrate its progress. Great 
societies, with no other bond than fidelity to a common Lord, 
no other aim than the highest welfare of the race, spring into 
being. Their organisation and institutions, whilst still retain- 
ing the features impressed upon them by apostolic wisdom, 
show themselves capable of adaptation to the strange and trying 
circumstances of a great transition period. Errors in detail 
were no doubt committed, and the seeds sown of future weak- 
ness and corruption, but in essentials the body of Christ is still 
loyal to its King and Head. It would not, of course, be fair 
to judge the internal development of the churches at such a 
stage, for they might be described, as their “ bishops” have so 
often been, as “ with restraint ;” but Church life in the inward 
sphere is still free and vigorous. The societies of Christ toler- 
ate no dictation from without. The regimen of membership 
is strict, and even severe. Admission is no formal matter, but 
is consequent upon careful training and searching examination 
into the moral and spiritual condition of the candidate. As 
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a consequence, discipline is still exercised, and with the best 
results, as we can see from such references as that of Polycarp 
to the case of the presbyter Valens at Philippi (ad Phil. 2); 
and its results are apparent in those who are described as being 
“nailed on the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ in flesh and in 
spirit.” In holiness of life, in worship, and in fellowship one 
with another, they held forth in common the word of life to 
the darkness which received it not; but in no case is the official 
suffered to monopolise church work, or to utter as from himself 
an authoritative decree ; the vox populi is still in the spiritual 
realm the vow Dei. Even in the Epistle to the Philadelphians 
(10) we read: “ It is becoming for you, as a church of God, to 
appoint a deacon to go thither (to Antioch) as God’s ambas- 
sador” (cf. Smyrn. 11); and in that to the young bishop of 
Smyrna a similar injunction is given: “It becometh thee, most 
blessed Polycarp, to call together a godly council, and to elect 
some one among you who is very dear to you and zealous also, 
who shall be fit to bear the name of God’s courier” (Polye. 7). 
Pastoral oversight is exercised. Polycarp is directed to “speak 
to each man severally after the manner of God” (Polyc. 1), and 
to “seek out all men by name” (Jd. 4) ; and in seasons of special 
trial and anxiety “meetings” are to “ be held more frequently” 
(1b. 4). In regard to vows of virginity or engagements of mar- 
riage, the bishop or pastor is to be consulted in the first place, 
and confidentially. The married state is not only recognised 
as lawful for Christians, but it is advised that an ecclesiastical 
sanction be sought for it, a circumstance which some have con- 
sidered indicative of a later age. In the Epistle to Polycarp (5) 
there is a term used—ovpSvos—which is full of pathetic sig- 
nificance. Bishop Lightfoot interprets this very felicitously 
when he says: “To the Christians it would perhaps be an 
especially welcome term, because it would cover those unions 
of slaves which are called contubernia, and which the Christian 
Church regarded as not less sacred and inviolable than wedlock 
among the free-born, though the Roman law did not recognise 
such a thing as marriage among slaves” (ii. 348). 

Frequent, early, and secret as the meetings of the Church 
had to be in the midst of a hostile populace, and with its mem- 
bership so largely composed of slaves and the poor, they were 
not held at haphazard. By general consent, the first day of the 
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week, the day of the resurrection, is set apart as the stated 
time for public worship. The transition from the Jewish 
“Sabbath” to “the Lord’s day ”’ is, in the Epistle to the Mag- 
nesians (8, 9), represented as already fully and deliberately 
accomplished—Mnxer. caBBartifovres GAA KaTa KUpLaKny 
Caves, «.7.r.— “no longer observing Sabbaths, but living accord- 
ing to the Lord’s day,” ete. This change, as the expressions 
used will show, was one not merely of order, but having a pro- 
found bearing upon the whole attitude of the new religionists 
to external ordinances and ceremonies, and to the Mosaic law. 
Of this worship Divine communion was the essence and charm. 
At almost every service, certainly on every first day of the 
week, “the brethren” partook of the symbols of the Redeemer’s 
passion. Probably owing to stress of circumstances, a distinc- 
tion is already made between the “ Eucharist,” or “ Thanksgiv- 
ing,” and the “ Agape” or “ Love-feast,” and they seem to have 
been observed on different occasions. At the former, the 
bishop, or one specially appointed by him, is to preside (Rom. 7 ; 
Philad. 4, and probably Eph. 5). Still, as Canon Smith has 
pointed out, “’Aydn (Smyrn. 8) is applied to the Eucharist, 
and dyartrav (Ib. 7) means to celebrate it ;” and, “in Ignatian 
phraseology Eiyapiotia is used where the blessing of Holy 
Communion is denoted. ’Aydmn means the whole service of 
which the consecration is only a moment.”? The symptoms of 
a sacerdotal meaning being attached to the Lord’s Supper, or 
the circumstances of its observance, are wholly absent, the 
various passages which have been supposed to prove this con- 
veying quite another signification. The “one altar” of Magn. 
7 and Philad. 4 is not the communion-table (which might 
be multiplied indefinitely), but the cross, or person of Jesus 
Christ. The “priests” spoken of are not the ministers of the 
church, but those of the Jewish economy, as they are opposed 
to the “High Priest,” Jesus Christ, “to whom is committed the 
holy of holies.” And in Trall. 7 the allusion to the “ sanc- 
tuary” is evidently figurative, as the whole membership of the 
church is supposed to be included in it. Such expressions as 
1 Putting aside the passage in Rev. i. 10, the meaning of which is much 


disputed, and the curious clumsy phrase in The Teaching (14), ‘‘the Lord’s 


Lord’s-day,” we may look upon this as the first clear use of the term in 
Christian antiquity. 
* Dict. of Christ. Biog., art. “‘ Ignatius,” vol. iii. p. 219. 
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“ His blood, which is love incorruptible” (Rom. 7; cf. Trall. 8), 
are patently metaphorical, and at the furthest remove from a 
doctrine of “the real presence.” 

That deep in their hearts there lay a sense of a great past, 
these letters and the writings of contemporaries abundantly 
reveal. From the earth and the familiar life of men a glory 
had passed, for the return of which it is possible many a simple 
one sighed. A deference that too often sinks into ignorant 
credulity and unreasoning assent was entertained with regard 
to the opinions and even the words of those who were with the 
Lord in the days of His flesh. In Ignatius there are frequent 
allusions and phrases, in Polycarp more exact quotations, the 
sources of which are not difficult to discover. But “there is 
no sign whatever in them of a canon or authoritative collection 
of books of the New Testament. The expression ‘It is written’ 
(yéyparraz) is employed to introduce quotations from the Old 
Testament alone (Eph. 5; Magnes. 12).”' Against the growing 
influence of “tradition” there were few orthodox Christians 
who made any effective protest ; it was a mark of grace in those 
days to be receptive rather than originative. 

But in these believers of the second age of the Church 
there may be discerned not only the expectation, but the 
elements themselves, of a greater future. The communion of 
saints was even then real and deep, and this not only between 
members of the same church, but between saints and churches 
far apart from one another. The Bishop of Antioch is met at 
Smyrna by delegates from Ephesus, Magnesia, and Tralles. 
To the Magnesians he writes: “The Ephesians from Smyrna 
salute you” (Magn. 15), and “I have need of your united 
prayer and love in God, that it may be granted to the church 
which is in Syria to be refreshed by the dew of your fervent 
supplication ” (Ib. 14). To distant Rome he prefers a similar 
request, confident that it would not be in vain. One, if not 
several churches are asked to send a messenger to congratu- 
late his bereaved flock on their restored unity and peace. 
How stirring is that rallying-cry of the martyr to the saints 
who had still to work and war and suffer—“ Toil together one 
with another, run together, suffer together, lie down together, 
rise up together, as God’s stewards and assessors and minis- 


1 Lightfoot, S. Ignatius, S. Polycarp, i. 388. 
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ters”!' The whole structure of their society in each place 
might be said to be such as was best calculated to give prac- 
tical effect to the spirit of benevolence. Partly because there 
was no poor law (if synagogue arrangements be excepted), 
but much more because of the closer bonds which a common 
faith and life had created, an efficient system of visitation and 
relief existed in every Christian congregation, the special 
officers detailed to this service being styled “deacons” and 
“deaconesses.” If the testimony of these epistles is to be 
accepted, the same almsgiving and general beneficence pre- 
vailed as were enjoined in days yet earlier by the writer of 
the Teaching of the Apostles. Poverty, if not a rule of mem- 
bership, was expected in those who filled office. A large 
hospitality thus characterised the new sect,—was, in fact, 
almost necessary to its continued existence. For society was 
very unsettled, and the Roman Government displayed an 
increasing hostility to Christians ; so much so, indeed, that in 
certain districts for a man to profess conversion was equivalent 
to proscribing himself. All civil obligations, social customs, 
and even the most ordinary callings of life in the heathenism 
that prevailed, presented the gravest difficulties and perils. It 
was nearly impossible to conceal one’s faith and yet be true ; 
and discovery in many instances meant the loss of all things. 
For Christianity had been at length declared a religio illicita. 
From city to city, from continent to continent, the followers 
of the hated Nazarene fled, in vain quest of more favourable 
conditions of life and a more tolerant authority. Amongst 
these refugees, of course, it goes without saying, that there 
were many who were as the very salt of the earth, whose 
journeyings and flights were missions, embassies, apostleships. 
It was obviously for the interests of small communities of 
believers in distant centres of population to give a ready 
welcome to such visitors, especially if they came from the 
more ancient centres of the faith. To these they looked, in 
the absence of a more settled ministry, for more perfect 
acquaintance with evangelical doctrine, to bring news of dis- 
tant kindred and the movements of Church life in far lands. 
In some instances their advent was the occasion of great 
spiritual benefit. But the danger of such a custom is as 
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obvious as its advantages. The specious “ stranger” might be 
a Judas ready to betray his benefactors. Here and there we 
discover a warning against the “ Christ-trafficker.” Ignatius 
writes : “For there are some men whose practice is to carry 
about the name (of Christ) in wicked guile,”"' and Polycarp of 
“those who in hypocrisy are bearing the name of the Lord.” ? 
There is scarcely any mention made of aggressive work, that 
bold evangelisation of the masses, which has in modern days 
been regarded as the business of the members, as much as of 
the ministers, of the Church. The reason for this must doubt- 
less be sought for in the circumstances of the time, the pre- 
valence of perscution, and the low social status of the members 
generally. Reliance is therefore placed rather on the innate 
virtue of the Christian life as a holy unction from the Highest, 
whose savour must be shed abroad. Believers are to be 
“blameless ;” they are to be at peace among themselves, 
manifesting the graces in harmony and concord. If any of 
the more private members desired an occasion for declaring 
the Gospel, it could be readily found in martyrdom, the passion 
for which began to extend with such alarming rapidity. 

Although not faultless, therefore, not without signs of grave 
defects, the Church of that day is still fair to look upon. It 
has not lost the dew of its youth, the fervour of its first love. 
If not yet an adequate realisation of “the New Jerusalem 
descending out of heaven ;” if its members still hold them- 
selves on the strain as men “ watching for their lives,” and 
ready to hail the advent of their Lord ;—the faith that it holds 
fast is no mere speculation, but a life, a work, an “ enthu- 
siasm for humanity,” that would sooner face the lions than 
confess that 


“ He is only a cloud and a smoke who was once a pillar of fire.” 


Such works as this of the learned and genial Bishop of 
Durham are in the interests of true catholicity. They help 
us to see how much the various communions of Christendom 
have in common; and even where there must be more of 
difference than agreement in questions of opinion they still 
serve “the unity of the Spirit.” A. F. MUIR, M.A. 


1 Boh. 7. 2 Philip. 6; cf. Barnabas, Eph. 10. 
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Art. VII.—Queries about Future Probation.’ 


[ is held by those who make the hypothesis of probation 
beyond this life, that the essential elements of a moral 
trial, in a redeemed world, cannot exist unless the historical 
Christ is distinctly presented to the soul. It is not enough 
that Christ has died for all, made an atonement for all, changed 
the standing of all before God in respect to the possibility of 
salvation, given the means of repentance and spiritual know 
ledge to all in the teachings of nature and conscience and in the 
drawings of the Divine Spirit; and that the providence and 
love and grace of God invest all, to win them to welcome the 
light offered. Something more is needed. The historical 
Christ must be brought consciously before the mind and heart 
in the supreme form of moral appeal. Without this, they 
affirm, Christian consciousness is not satisfied; and if such a 
trial as this is not enjoyed during life, it demands that the 
opportunity should be presented in the world to come. 

This is not regarded as another probation, but a part of the 
one begun on a lower plane here, carried up to its higher, 
decisive stage. It is hoped, and sometimes intimated, that this 
future presentation of the historical Christ, amid the changed 
scenes and new and transcendent motives of the eternal world, 
will be effective in the salvation of almost all. 

This hypothesis suggests many grave queries, some of which 
we wish to call attention to in this article. 

1. The first relates to the supposed necessity of a hypothesis 
to satisfy Christian consciousness on this subject. Is this a 
proper subject to come into the field of Christian conscious- 
ness at all ? 

It relates to the administration of the government of God, 
and to a section of that administration—the completeness and 
finality of a moral trial—of which we have no experience and 
no observation. It can only be brought within the range of 
Christian consciousness through the ethical principles involved. 
And, in fact, this is the way in which it is done. The subject 
is viewed simply in an ethical light. Newman Smyth says of 


1 From the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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Dorner: “ His system might almost be said to have its being 
in pure Christian ethics” (Int. to Dorner on The Future State, 
p- 9). Specially are ethical considerations made the basis of 
Dorner’s suggestions about future probation, and this is true 
also of his followers. The “New Theology” assumes that we 
must have a theory on probation that satisfies the ethical sense, 
and that we cannot rest in any dogmatic proposition on this 
subject based on authority, unless it harmonises also with our 
moral convictions. 

But why should we have a theory on probation that is 
levelled to our ethical approval, more than one, of this kind, on 
other portions of the administration of the government of God ? 
There are many things in the Divine government, in its current 
movements, that must ever defy our ethical solution. There 
are inequalities of lot under Divine providence that stagger us, 
—nultitudes born to wretchedness, degradation, vice ; suffer- 
ings of the good; prosperity of the wicked ; the death of those 
whose life seems essential to the comfort and welfare of those 
dependent on them, and the continued life of those whose 
existence is a curse and a sorrow to others. If, then, we can 
have no belief about the present government of God over such 
dark facts, no belief based on Scripture, no belief but what 
resolves itself into our ethical insight,—we must either drive 
Divine providence off from a large part of the field of life—and 
the most important part, as it regards our comfort and peace 
—or we must break down the ethical difference in human lives, 
and deny the reality of moral distinctions. 

The natural tendency of the “ New Theology,” if it succeeds 
in eschatology, will be to apply the same method to the present 
Divine government. Ii we can believe nothing but what has 
our ethical sanction in reference to the future world, we shall 
not be slow to regulate our belief about God’s connection with 
this world in the same way. If our interpretation of the 
ethical demand presides over probation, it will be quick to 
prescribe the methods of Providence on earth also, even if it is 
obliged to take us into deism, or materialism, or pantheism, in 
order to do it. 

The trouble is in assuming that we must have a theory on 
this subject that is limited to our ethical approval. Christians 
do not hesitate to admit facts, which they cannot ethically 
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resolve and explain, into their belief of the present government 
of God—that portion of the Divine government which they are 
most familiar with and actually witness. Why should they 
expect to be able to settle ethically the dark questions of its 
supreme application and final results, of which they have 
witnessed and know nothing ? 

2. Another grave inquiry relates to the method of main- 
taining this hypothesis. It is largely the subjective method. 

Maurice somewhere contrasts the characteristic spirit of 
German theologians and philosophers with that of the English. 
He says the English base their theories on authority outside 
of themselves ; the Germans deduce theirs from within; and 
hence that there is no common ground for a mutual under- 
standing between the two parties. The “New Theologians” 
seem to have this spirit of the Germans. Scripture, indeed, 
plays a prominent part in their theories; but it is Scripture 
subjectively interpreted. 

By some mysterious process they are carried along the hints 
of Scripture to a conception of God as revealed in Christ, or 
absolute Christianity, ethically conceived and defined. This 
they consider the supreme factor of faith and its regulative 
principle. Having gained this idea, and resolved and 
sanctioned it ethically, they take this, in turn, as the inter 
preting light with which to go back to Scripture and decide 
in detail what its passages mean, and to what use to put them. 
The method is largely the circle. They go, under the guidance 
of the internal ethical iight, often trippingly through Scripture, 
taking their selected passages, up to absolute Christianity ; and 
then, taking this, they go laboriously down to exegetics, and 
bring other passages into accord. Newman Smyth says: 
“Since in Christianity there is realised a supreme ethical idea 
of God, which faith may apprehend, for which, indeed, faith is 
the spiritual eye, it follows—so Dorner would assume—that 
we must determine what is Scripture, and interpret God’s 
Word, and also construct Christian theology, in harmony with, 
and under the supreme influence of, this real, absolute Chris- 
tianity, or God manifest in Christ. Christianity can be read 
scientifically only in its own pure light” (Int. to Dorner on 
The Future State, p. 11). Dorner himself says, as quoted by 
Smyth: for dogmatic and propositional theology, “the subject 
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is faith, with its contents appropriated from the sacred Scrip- 
ture, by which it has continually to show itself Christian. The 
supreme fact in this (sic) contents of faith is the Christian idea 
of God. From it, as the highest unity and truth, are all state- 
ments of faith, and all Christian truth, immediately or medi- 
ately derived ” (idem, p. 9). 

In perfect consistency with this subjective method, Dorner 
uses these significant words : “That some are damned rests on 
preponderant exegetical grounds (but that gives no dogmatic 
proposition, because this must be derived also from the prin- 
ciple of faith)” (The Future State, p. 127). 

Thus the exegetical raethod of the “ New Theologians” on 
this subject amounts to this: They take their ethical generali- 
sation, or, which means about the same thing, their ethical 
postulates—often mistaking for these their ethical sentiments, 
and often mistaking for these mere ethical sentimentality,—and 
therewith form a scourge with which to drive from the witness 
stand all passages of Scripture that imply that probation is 
confined to this life, and all antagonistic demands of conscience 
or reason, and then frame a verdict on the testimony that 
is left. It virtually becomes a process of chasing off sacred 
testimony with personal ethics. The whole system bears 
the personal colour, and unconsciously blushes with the real 
wrong. 

Having gone through the Word in this way, and brought its 
teachings into harmony with their hypothesis, having them- 
selves a system that does not need to have a revelation, they 
very naturally speak disparagingly and superciliously of a 
text-theology, and especially of a doctrine of probation that is 
unfortunate enough to lean on inspiration, and is not able to 
go alone. Yet, if they chance to find a text, like that in 
Peter, which they can interpret so as to have it favour their 
view, there are none others who make a more vigorous use of 
a slender staff. 

We do not deny that it is proper for theologians to make 
use of a general deduction from Scripture to assist them in 
interpreting difficult passages. By a full and fair study of 
revelation they may form a conception of the system taught 
in it; and then it is right for them to use this system in con- 
sidering the obscure parts. This principle is well understood 
VOL, XXXV.—NO. CXXXVI. Y 
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and admitted. It is the old truth of the influence of the 
analogy of faith in interpretation. Nor is it denied that in 
forming the general conception the individuality of the 
theologian will have great influence, and that it will play an 
active part in every system of theology and interpretation. 
But great care must be taken to keep it subordinate, and to 
have the general conception, when reached, the ideal of 
revelation, and not merely the ideal of the theologian. The 
objection to the course of the “New Divines” is, that they 
recognise the subjective element as having a right to acta 
prominent part in deciding what the absolute Christianity, the 
ideal of revelation, is. The internal factor becomes, from the 
start, an authorised master-power. It calls up “the spirits 
from the vasty deep,” and sets them over the Word. Instead 
of being kept in the background, and regarded as an un- 
avoidable blemish of human work, it is clothed with authority 
and put on the throne as joint ruler with Scripture—and 
practically not second. Professor Harris says: “ The 
Christian consciousness does not create Christianity, but it is 
capable of distinguishing that which is not and that which is 
Christianity. It therefore has a kind of authority. Its 
authority is co-ordinate, but not the less real. Its function, 
then, may be considered both the development and the testing 
of progressive theology ” (Andover Review, Oct. 1884, p. 345). 

Now, as we see the eagerness, of which we have spoken, 
to abate, by an ethical process, the opposition of revelation to 
a future probation, the question arises: How did the apostles 
and other sacred writers give the dogmatic evidence which we 
firid in their teachings on the side of a greater limitation of 
probation? Did they utter such sentiments from a clear 
insight of their truth, out of their own spiritual consciousness, 
or on a basis of revelation and Divine authority? If they 
were not merely speculating and conjecturing ; if they stated 
what they knew, either of their own knowledge or from 
inspiration, in the intimations which they give of their 
dogmatic belief on this subject; is not this, in either case, 
sufficient ground for us to stand on for holding the same 
dogmatic belief ? 

If their deeper insight enabled them to see the ethical 
necessity and reality of an earth-limited trial, or a trial 
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within the bounds of life somewhere, and if we believe they 
had this insight and uttered it, this certainly justifies us for 
occupying the same dogmatic position. It, in fact, compels us 
to do it, or we impeach the integrity and unity of our mental 
operations. On the other hand, if we believe they uttered 
these dogmatic sentiments on Divine authority, receiving them 
and resting in them on the basis of revelation, we cannot 
hesitate to accept them in the same way on authority, without 
impeaching the sacred writers for doing it, and arrogating to 
ourselves superior insight or inspiration. If they did not wait 
to have the doctrine of the last things resolved to their ethical 
or Christian consciousness before they accepted it, made it a 
working basis of their faith, and proclaimed it, and wrote it 
down in Evangel and Epistle for all future ages, under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, there is no justifiable reason why 
we should hold it in suspense till we can resolve it in our 
ethical consciousness, or why we should modify and transform 
it to make it suit our ethical approval. 

In either case, the method of the “ New Theology,” as applied 
to this subject, throws discredit on Scripture. It impeaches 
the method of the sacred writers. It puts psychology in the 
place of inspiration. It substitutes philosophy for Divine 
authority. It gives us subjective convictions instead of 
exegesis. It builds up a human system in the place of the 
Biblical doctrine. 

3. Another query relates to the persons who shall have the 
advantage of the future probation. Shall a few only have it 
—those who have had. next to no light and opportunity in this 
world? Shall all who die unsaved have it ? 

If we starton the probationary extension at the demand of 
ethical convictions, where shall we stop to satisfy them? 
Putting Scripture aside, looking at the subject purely in the 
light of ethics, the interpreting principle of the “ New Theology,” 
we may ask: Is not the whole future existence of all souls 
probationary? Can we conceive, on the basis of ethical thought 
alone, of a free finite spirit, human or angelic, in this world or 
the next, that is not, in a sense, on trial? Must it not have 
the metaphysical power both of sinning and of right-willing 
throughout eternity ?—notthe moral power, but the metaphysical 
power—and, in this sense, be on trial? The conception of the 
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arrest of probation carries us beyond our ethical experience 
and insight into a realm of which we have in ourselves no 
measuring lines and no tests. Yet Scripture so plainly and 
emphatically teaches that probation has limits, that the 
advocates of its extension do not presume to say that it is 
universal and unlimited. They do not follow the native 
ethical light absolutely, nor the Scriptural light absolutely, but 
make a compromise between the two. Dorner, enlarging on 
the Scriptural intimations, and retrenching on the ethical, finds 
the limit in the absolute choice of evil by the rejection of 
Christ,—that is, in the sin against the Holy Ghost. Newman 
Smyth, representing his view, says: “ No man will be finally 
judged until he shall have definitely rejected the manifestation 
of God’s love in the offer of Christ, or, in other words, shall 
have committed the sin against the Holy Ghost” (The Future 
State, p. 14). But Dorner refuses to recognise the liberty 
which the soul has when it has made sin its final choice as a 
human freedom. He says: “ Some may be eternally damned, 
so far as the abuse of freedom continues eternally ; but without 
the possibility of the restoration of freedom, man has passed 
into another class of beings, and, regarded from the standpoint 
of the idea of man, is a mere ruin” (idem, p. 135). As ifa 
degradation in classification were any relief! 

Dr. Munger also argues for a probation that is boundless, 
and unlimited by anything short of fixedness of character. 
He says: “It is simpler and more scientific to say that man 
has but one probation; but, by its nature, it cannot have any 
bounds in time, whether of worldly life or of world-age. It may, 
indeed, synchronise with world-age, but only because that goal 
of time is postponed till the problem of existence has been 
solved by every human being. But probation will not be 
determined by the world-age, but by its own laws. It ends 
whenever character is fixed—if, indeed, we have any right to 
use a word so out of keeping with moral freedom,—and it is 
not possible to attach any other bound or limit to it. And 
character is fixed in evil when all the possibilities of the 
universe are exhausted that would alter the character” (The 
Freedom of Faith, pp. 42, 43). 

Thus the more pronounced theorists do not venture on an 
absolute denial of a limit, while the more moderate ones restrict 
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the limits within much narrower compass, but without any 
common restricting principle. 

Ethically, they find great practical difficulty in telling what 
the limits shall be. .The tendency is to open the doors ever 
more widely, and enlarge the area of probation. The theory 
generally begins with the ethical demand that the doors shall 
be open so that those who die without ever having heard of 
Christ shall enter ; and then enlarges itself thus: and if these 
may enter, then those who have merely heard his name; and 
if these, then those who have heard much about him, but with 
minds clouded with invincible prejudice or ignorance; and if 
these, then those who have heard and been convinced, but 
have deferred accepting him till overtaken with death; and 
if these, then those who have resisted the Spirit and rejected 
Christ, but without intending it to be a final and absolute 
rejection ; and if these, then why not open the doors for all 
who, in the weakness and ignorance of an earthly decision, die 
with a rejected Saviour on their hands, unless, perchance, all 
the persuasions of the universe have been previously exhausted 
on them, and they have committed the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and have thereby dropped down into another rank of 
beings ? 

The consequence is, the advocates of this hypothesis hold 
the doors of future probation ajar at every possible angle. 
There is no unity in the do*trine. There is no common 
standard of probationary appeai or thought in the system. 
The moment they undertake to seti’e the question of the per- 
sons to have the advantage of the hereafter of trial, infinite 
diversity reigns. No two have the same theory Each lets 
in those whom it suits him to let in. 

It will not do to seek relief from this human confusion by 
resorting to the omniscience and wisdom of God, and remand- 
ing the perplexity of deciding on the persons to him. For the 
whole hypothesis is the creature of subjective ethics ; and this 
ethical demand, having discovered the necessity of the theory, 
having asserted what is necessary in order to meet that want, 
and having taken the whole problem into its hands, cannot 
now, just as it gets into perplexity, abandon its own internal 
light and call on God for help. If the subject is one that 
clearly comes within the range of ethical insight, ethical in- 
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sight must declare the principles on which the thing is to be 
carried out, and it will have no occasion to avoid its difficulties 
by taking refuge suddenly in supernatural insight. 

4. A fourth query is whether such an opening of the doors 
does not disparage the earthly probation. 

So far as we know, comparatively few persons consciously 
encounter the historical Christ on earth and come to an abso- 
lute decision in reference to him. The great proportion of 
mankind, up to the present age of the world, have not heard 
of him. Very few of those who have heard of him have met 
the tests of a full opportunity laid down by the theorists we 
are considering. Does not this practically quite shift the 
principal theatre of probation from this world to the next? 
As the bulk of mankind—all the pagan world, all the unevan- 
gelised masses in Christian lands, all the human beings in 
conditions in which the apprehension of the historical Christ 
is impossible—pass over into the future world to have the 
decisive trial there, few are left to have it here. Such a 
meagre number out of the whole is hardly enough to make an 
exception, or to give a colour to the system. Of the two ends 
of the trial-period that balances across death, that which 
reaches over into the future world is so much more heavily 
weighted with human beings than that which runs back into 
this world, that it goes quickly down, and throws this up in 
the air as if there were nothing on it. If we accept the theory, 
either we must be indifferent to the arithmetic of the subject 
and to the relative moral gravity of the consequences of the 
two periods, or we shall totally reverse the estimate of Scrip- 
ture, and, instead of regarding the present as the period of 
supreme importance, we shall look to the future as the one 
around which everything decisive and final centres. We shall 
feel that the sacred writers were quite mistaken in the 
emphasis, the tragical and supreme concern, with which they 
looked upon the present unapplied, undeveloped, insignificant 
probationary span—a mere prophecy, in the case of here and 
there a person, of the abounding rich probation that is waiting 
to overtake the race in the world to come. This bright pro- 
spect banishes the words of warning and entreaty of Christ and 
the apostles, and makes one rest confidently in the promise of 
the future opportunity. 
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5. But a fifth inquiry arises: What right have the aclvocates 
of this theory to asswne that probation cannot end with the 
godless till they have had the highest light and the fullest per- 
suasions possible for man? How do they know that the re- 
sources of the universe must be exhausted on them, the 
historical Christ be presented to them, and they commit the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, before they can have settled the 
question of their standing at the judgment? This is a great 
assumption. It is a remarkable assumption. Is it an ethical 
intuition? Is it a fact of Christian consciousness? Is it derived 
from the principle of faith? Where does it come from ? 

We see many persons in this life with whom the question of 
probation is apparently settled on a much lower basis. There 
are those who change their course of life radically at the utter- 
ance of a sentence, on finding a fragment of Scripture, upon 
the recollection of a scene of childhood. There are these who 
grow up into Christian character without remembering that 
they ever made a definitive choice to that effect. On the other 
hand, there are multitudes who seem to be settled in sinful 
character, who give no evidence of having ever consciously 
made a definitive choice in that direction, with Christ present 
to their thought at the time, and under his supreme persua- 
sions. They deny that they ever passed through such a crisis. 
They have simply lived on in sin, adding sin to sin, and 
neglected the offered Christ. Nothing now moves them from 
their sinful drift. No persuasions are effective. There is no 
weakening in their chosen way. They seem imbedded in 
sinful character. And they die, to all appearance, in this state. 
We do not know, indeed, that this is so. Wedo not know 
their hearts, nor what their experiences have been. That does 
not matter. That is not the point. But can we assume that 
all such persons, who seem to have fixed characters when they 
die, have either had all the persuasions of the gospel exhausted 
on them and have committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
or that they have not had a full and sufficient trial? Can we 
assume that probation, to be complete, must have, in addition 
to the moral elements of the trial investing them here, certain 
other definite external factors? How do we know what facts, 
or truths, or light, must be present to the soul, to enable it to 
define its position spiritually? How do we know it cannot do 
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it, unless the decision turn on the historical Christ presented 
in a supreme appeal? How do we know the soul may not as 
well define itself spiritually by its decisions on questions of 
duty and truth and spiritual light, as by the attitude it takes 
towards an historical person? The soul is spiritual ; and it is 
quite as much in accordance with its nature that it should 
define its character by its choices in reference to spiritual 
realities, as by its attitude towards a definite concrete reality 
or an historical person. 

The “New Theologians” are near giving us a probation 
which turns on external and arbitrary factors, according to 
which all the soul’s relations to the spiritual influences about 
it, all its tendencies to fixedness of character in those relations, 
all its choices and seeming finalities of choice in them, go for 
naught in determining the bounds of its trial; but it must 
have, in addition to all this spiritual regimen, a new and 
supreme object of choice, the historical Christ, before the ques- 
tion of its destiny can be settled. And this is urged in the 
interest of an ethical system ! 

But it overlooks the spiritual nature of the soul, and the fact 
that it is inevitably defining its place in the spiritual world 
from the start, without waiting for contingent or particular 
external conditions. The spiritual nature of man, the will, till 
imbedded in character by its own choice, is the most sensitive 
and susceptible power imaginable. A breath may furnish the 
occasion on which it settles its destiny for life, and decides the 
angle at which it goes out of this world into the next. It 
does not wait for the historical Christ or any other definite 
historical factor before, so far as we can see, it closes in with 
the finalities of character and is held in the meshes which it 
has woven about itself. All this the “New Theologians” 
ignore, and make the stupendous assumption that the presenta- 
tion of the historical Christ is the indispensable condition of a 
full probation and of ripeness for the judgment. They give 
up what we see and know about the swift tendency to fixed- 
ness of character here, and resort to the arbitrary supposition 
that the soul must define itself in the moral world, not morally 
and spiritually only, but in reference to an historical person, 
with all the glow of supreme demonstration, before its moral 
destiny can be fixed. Can all this be assumed ? 
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6. Another inquiry is, whether there is any real waity or con- 
tinwity between the two probationary eras. Can they, in any 
proper sense, be said to be parts of the same system, and be 
employed, indifferently, in the training of the race under the 
same method of salvation ? 

It is said that, during the one era or the other, the historical 
Christ must be presented with all possible persuasive powers 
of the Spirit and the love of God, so that there shall be nothing 
standing in the way of salvation but the soul’s own supreme 
choice, before it can be ripe for the judgment. And it is 
claimed that the future probationary era is but a part; and con- 
tinuation of the probationary process, or state, begun here, 
—so that the question whether there is one probation or more 
is an impertinence. 

Let us look at this. It is clear that there are some very 
marked differences in the elements entering into the two pro- 
cesses. 

There is good reason to believe that the good and the bad 
are separated in the intermediate state. The fact that Judas 
“went to his own place;” that the penitent thief was to be 
with Christ’ in Paradise on the day of the crucifixion, while our 
Lord said to the unbelieving Jews, “I go my way, and ye shall 
seek me, and die in your sins: whither I go ye cannot come ;” 
and that an impassable gulf is represented as existing between 
the rich man and Lazarus in Hades,—is conclusive Biblical 
evidence on this point. This, however, is conceded. Dorner, 
speaking of those in the intermediate state, remarks: “They 
are not all in the same state or realm—a view which must 
follow from the theory of a sleep of the soul. As for the pious, 
intercourse with the ungodly, to which they were subject on 
earth, ceases after death; they suffer nothing from them, not 
even temptation” (The Future State, p.106). Equally removed, 
of course, are the ungodly from the approaches of the pious. 

There must also be a great difference between the two states 
by the absence of the body, or what Dorner calls the “ rela- 
tively bodiless state, the soul having neither the earthly body 
nor the resurrection body.” In this state, Dorner thinks, “a 
still life begins, a sinking of the soul within itself and into the 
ground of its life—what Steffens calls Involution, and Marten- 
sen, Self-brooding” (idem, p. 107). In this state, he thinks, 
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as on earth, the realities of the sensuous world are objects of 
sight, and the spiritual world the object of faith, these poles 
will be reversed to the disembodied spirits; and that to them 
the realities of the spiritual world will appear to be the real 
existences resting on immediate evidence (idem, p. 107). 

Furthermore, the historical Christ is in our world presented 
in connection with an historical process, out of the midst of 
the actual earthly unfoldings of his kingdom. As the good 
and the evil are in the same community, the appeal is made 
to the individual,—the Christ comes to him, veiled and hidden, 
—out of the midst of the complex concrete relations of life, 
making a moral choice possible, and furnishing the conditions 
necessary for moral training. In the intermediate state, on 
the contrary, Christ cannot come forth to the individual out 
of the midst of the historical process. The appeal is not made 
from the ongoings of the mingled and uncertain influences 
which mark the earthly development of the kingdom. Christ 
does not come “ as a root out of a dry ground,” having no form 
nor comeliness, and no beauty that we should desire him. He 
does not appear as a king in disguise, wooing his bride, but as 
a king coming in his majesty, the disguise thrown off, in the 
midst of his regal glory and power. It is not the strange 
dawning of the historical Christ, changing for those welcoming 
him a night of blackness into serene and beautiful day, but 
the irruption and glare of the celestial Christ, leaving no room 
for moral election. He comes down upon the scene with a super- 
nal atmosphere about him. He does not come up out of the 
earthly kingdom of God trailing its atmosphere. And though 
he may show the print of the nails in his hands and feet and 
the scar in his side, and may recite the incidents of Geth- 
semane and Calvary, it is rather as a theophany that he comes, 
as the victorious Lord, as the glorified Son of God, than as 
the historical Son of Man. 

Now, can these two methods of probation touch each other 
and be continuous parts of one system? Is there a real unity 
between them ? 

In the first place, the absence, in the future state, of the 
body, the organ of action on material things,—to which refer- 
ence has been made—the absence of its appetites, passions, 
sufferings, limitations, occupations,—this alone, with the con- 
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sequent unloosening of the internal factors of thought, and the 
rioting of the hitherto restrained soul-forces in guilty natures, 
is enough to constitute a new kind of probationary action and 
life. This takes us into a realm and method of trial that is 
unthinkable to us. We have nothing in our experience or 
observation that can interpret it or give it reality. 

Secondly, the different social influences investing the soul 
in the intermediate state,—the absolute separation of the good 
and the bad, and the consequent complete putting apart of the 
blended moral forces working in society and playing around 
individuals in this life, leaving the unbelieving with only their 
kind, save as Christ may come in upon them with a heavenly 
retinue from afar, or as he may devise for them some other 
new and special angelic or celestial ministry,—this is a method 
of trial of which we have no analogy and no suggestion on 
earth. 

Then the third fact which we have mentioned, that the pro- 
bationary appeal, if there be one in the other world, cannot 
be along the historical line, out of the midst of the complex 
concrete forces of earthly history, but must be a new and in- 
dependent approach from another quarter and with other 
agencies, shows that we are altogether out of the probationary 
system revealed by Christ and described by the sacred writers 
as within the scope of the redemptive plan. 

It is probable, indeed, that the advocates of this hypothesis 
secretly rejoice in the difference between the future probation 
and that here, because they hope the difference will greatly 
enlarge the area of salvation, and be the means of bringing 
almost all to the acceptance of Christ. It is only when they 
are defending the theory or making it plausible that they 
say they do not speak of another probation, or two pro- 
bations, but only of one full probation. But the fact is, the 
two eras, or states, or systems—by whatever term they are 
known—have no points of identity in common but the name. 
The advocates retain the name probation, but they spirit away 
the distinctive elements of probation, as we know anything 
about them, and substitute others different in kind. The pro- 
bationary subject, in his bodiless, brooding, soul-quickened 
condition, is different. The probationary circumstances, with 
the total separation of the godly and the wicked, and of good 
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and bad influences in the same social atmosphere, are different. 
The object of the probationary appeal, the glorified Christ, not 
the historical Christ historically presented, is different. And 
the probationary method, not the historical process, but some 
new process, of which we know nothing, applied by baffled 
and despairing love on the other side, is different. 

Thus the two systems do not touch each other so as to be 
continuous parts of one system. They are no more alike than 
we might suppose a training régime designed for the inhabitants 
of Mars might be like the one God has given to those on the 
earth. 

If the hypothesis were true, we should have this strange 
condition of things: a method of trial of one kind for a part 
of the race, anda radically different one for another part. 
Those whose trial is here have the evidence come to them 
through an historical process, in a way that does not compel 
conviction of its truth, but admits of it, and appeals to the 
moral sympathies, and harmonises with a moral system. Those 
whose trial is there, if they have, as is imagined, the insight of 
spiritual beings in a bodiless world, and the undisguised play 
of their faculties, and if the Divine Christ with his transcendent 
evidences and glory is presented to them, will show no option 
and no virtue in being convinced and accepting the evidence, 
and nothing can keep them from yielding but their own 
absolute choice of sin under circumstances when such choice 
would be morally impossible. It is unthinkable that such 
different systems can be adopted by God in the salvation of the 
same race, under one common redemption, bound to the same 
judgment, and with one heaven for the saved. 

The different methods of approach to individuals in this 
world,—us under the Old Testament economy and under the 
New, in Christian lands and in heathen lands, in pious homes 
and in ungodly homes, in the case of the intelligent and of the 
ignorant, of the strong-minded and the weak-minded, of the old 
and the young,—all these diversities of the probationary appeal, 
issuing from an historical process, as they do, in the midst of 
commingling diverse moral influences, leaving the question of 
destiny to be settled by each one, under the brooding and 
drawing power of the law and Spirit of God and the agencies 
of redemption, which slumber nowhere on the earth, by his own 
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chosen moral relation to what has been pregnantly and ex- 
pressively called “the essential Christ,’—these diversities are 
only different forms of the same probationary system, compared 
with the total disconnection and violent antagonism between 
the earthly probation and a probation in the intermediate state. 

If, however, the advocates of future probation, wishing to 
retain the theory, should attempt to minimise these differences, 
the question would then arise, What would be the advantage 
of such a probation? If the glorified celestial Christ is not to 
come down with overwhelming conviction upon the intermediate 
soul, and if the evidence is to come in a way to make it a test 
of moral sympathy and a means of moral training ; if, in other 
words, the trial is to have a genuine ethical character, con- 
necting it in kind with that here, of what use practically would 
such a trial be ? 

Certain things are to be remembered about those in the 
intermediate state, which cannot be set aside by this mini- 
mising process. The separations, social and moral, must still 
exist. The appeal out of the midst of the historical earthly 
process cannot be introduced. The historical Christ cannot be 
there in the outgoings of his earthly historical kingdom. But 
the soul is there, with its own psychological and moral laws and 
tendencies; and one of these evidently is the strong drift 
towards fixedness of character, together with spiritual blindness, 
the spirit of self-justification, a supreme interest in its sinful 
occupations, however spiritual they may be. If we reason 
ethically, from what we know of ethical laws, the soul, going 
on in sin through life, and going out into the other world in sin, 
must in a short time, if left to itself, be so immovably fixed in 
its own chosen way that no dubious word-appeal would be 
effective. For Christ to come to it so as to make the choice of 
him ethical would be useless. The identity of the system there 
with the one here, even at a single point, that ofa truly moral 
appeal, deprives it of saving power. Its advocates must regard 
it as a radically different probation, or they must make it a 
mockery to human hopes. They stand between the two horns 
of the dilemma: a new, unique, un-moral probation, or one that 
is worthless for salvation. 

Practically, then, the value of the hypothesis to satisfy the 
longings of the human heart, or the ethical demand, or, if you 
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choose so to call it, Christian consciousness, consists in suppos- 
ing that there will be an opportunity of salvation in the other 
world that is altogether unique in kind, not joining on to the 
present probation in quality at all, only connecting with it 
endwise, so to speak,—not taking up the principles and methods 
which this leaves off, but going by a bound into a new system 
with unknown and unimaginable methods and _ possibilities. 
And this is, doubtless, what is secretly hoped. This is what is 
to remove the dark cloud hanging over the earthly history of 
the race. This is what is to clear up the question of theodicy. 
This is what is to sustain the law and goodness of God in full- 
orbed glory. 

But the question yet remains, whether we have a right to 
construct a new and unique probation, and connect it with 
the redemptive scheme of this life, in order to escape our ethical 
difficulties. Can we suppose Christ thus doubles on his 
methods? On earth, however diversified the conditions of 
men—whether before the coming of Christ or after it, whether 
in Christian countries or outside of them, whether having a 
full presentation of Christ or the most obscure and rudimentary 
knowledge of him,—with all there is comparatively the same 
method of moral appeal. With all the same willing and trust- 
ful spirit is the condition of salvation. With all there is the 
same mingling of good and bad influences in society. With 
all there is a commingling of proofs and difficulties in the 
evidence, causing it to turn largely on the moral sympathies 
and personal choice of the individual. Will Christ dispense 
with this method at death, and adopt a totally different one, 
when he has given no intimation of it, when Holy Scripture 
does not suggest it, when the whole urgency and trend of the 
words of Christ and inspired men imply the opposite ? 

After all, some of the “New Divines” seem to have mis- 
givings. The aim with them is to placate the higher ethics, to 
have a system that satisfies the Christian consciousness, a 
theodicy that harmonises with faith. They elaborate a system 
that shall agree with the internal light as purified by Christian 
experience, that shall answer, as an echo, to the profoundest 
human cry. But something is wrong. It is not satisfactory 
to them when produced. It comes out a speculation, not a 
child of insight. It does not throb with ethical and spiritual 
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life, able to make its own way, not only in their convictions, 
but through the world. It is cold and intellectual. Its friends, 
while not giving up the supposition and the hope of a future 
probation, accept the prepared theory coldly and tentatively, 
unless driven into love of it by the peculiar blinding influence 
of defending and nursing it. They hold to the notion, and 
take the theory provisionally. Thus Newman Smyth, speaking 
of Dorner’s attempt, naively confesses: “Important, however, as 
many may deem this subject, I am free to acknowledge, even in 
the act of giving Dorner’s fresh discussion of it to the press, that 
it does not seem to me to belong to the essence of faith, and is 
chiefly of interest to my own mind as it bears upon the more 
general and primary questions of our theodicy—of our whole 
endeavour, in the midst of modern unbelief, to make sure of 
the facts of a Divine education and redemption of the world, 
and of a supreme revelation of God in the Word made flesh” 
(The Future State, p. 38). 

So at last the system, as a system, topples, in the judgment 
of some of its warmest advocates and friends. 

Since the foregoing was written, an editorial has appeared 
in the Andover Review for August, on Eschatology, in which 
the writer argues for a future probation. The idea runs 
through the article that the saving power of Christ is de- 
pendent on a knowledge of Christ. This crops out in many 
places and in some curious forms. In speaking of the doctrine 
that saving influences may reach those in pagan lands who 
have not heard of Christ, through channels and agencies which 
have been called “ essential Christianity,” he says: “ We con- 
sider it unevangelical and rationalistic, for it disparages the 
importance and denies the necessity of historical Christianity. 
It is perilously akin, in its postulates, to the Deism of the last 
century, which maintained that the knowledge of reason and. 
the commands of conscience are sufficient, and which held 
Christianity to be not a supernatural redemption, but only a 
superior system of moral teaching” (p. 153). But does the 
doctrine criticised disparage the importance and deny the 
necessity of historical Christianity ? At most it could only 
be said, from the standpoint of the critic, to undervalue the 
necessity of the knowledge of historical Christianity. The 
advocates of “essential Christianity” hold that historical 
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Christianity and supernatural redemption are absolutely 
essential, back of it or under it, as its gronnd. The difference 
between this system and Deism is radical and world-wide, 
except on a most superficial view, involving great confusion 
of ideas,—this being a doctrine of thorough supernaturalism, 
while Deism is a naturalistic religion. 

Again he says: “This dangerous theory puts the gospel on 
a level with other religions, and gives it a precarious position. 
Reduced to a syllogism, the theory may be summarised thus : 
Men cannot be saved except through Christ and his gospel ; 
men can be saved who never heard of Christ and his gospel ; 
therefore the knowledge men have by nature is really the 
gospel of which they never heard. . . . But the proposi- 
tion which has been slipped in under the guise of a minor 
premise is really a flat contradiction of the major, while the 
conclusion is far out on the road in company with forms of 
unbelief which were long ago driven out in defeat and shame” 
(p. 154). We agree with the critic that the conclusion which 
he has drawn expresses a form of unbelief long since “ driven 
out in defeat and shame.” But what is the conclusion drawn 
from? Not, logically, from the premises stated, nor from any 
summary of the belief criticised. It can only be drawn from 
the premises by foisting into the major, in the interpretation 
of it, a clause that is not there, changing it from “ Men cannot 
be saved except through Christ and his gospel” to “ Men 
cannot be saved except through the knowledge of Christ and 
his gospel,” which is a radically different proposition, and begs 
the question at issue. It is this unwitting change of the major 
premise that makes “the flat contradiction.” The only logical 
inference from the premises, as originally stated—which fairly 
enough, perhaps, summarises, in this particular, the views of 
those who believe in the possibility of the salvation of persons 
outside the proclamation of the gospel—is this : “Therefore 
men may be saved through Christ and his gospel who never 
heard of Christ and his gospel”—an inference which yet re- 
mains to to be demolished, and which involves a gospel, still 
supernatural and Divine, and that is in no danger of losing 
itself among other religions or sinking to the level of Deism. 

This confounding the range of the saving power of Christ 
with that of the saving power of the /:nowledge of Christ is a 
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great impeachment of Christ’s grace, and of the largeness and 
efficacy of the powers of the gospel. It leads the writer of the 
article to hesitate and demur, and almost question the rounded 
and perfect salvation of the Old Testament saints in this life, 
regarding them concessively as “recipients of that which was 
preparatory to the gospel and directly predictive of it... . For 
the completeness of their redemption they had clearer know- 
ledge, after death, of God’s love revealed in Christ” (p. 151). 
Was this for the completeness of their redemption? It leads him 
to hold, also, the virtuous heathen as “ only receptive of salva- 
tion, but not actually regenerated.” It causes him to under- 
value the spiritual evidences of regeneration in the character, 
by the side of the intellectual one, of having a certain kind of 
historical knowledge. It exalts a specific knowledge—helpful 
as that knowledge confessedly is, and at the head of all kinds 
of mere knowledge—above its strict ethical value, as is shown 
in every revival of religion by actual spiritual results, which in 
many cases seem quite independent of the amount of the true 
knowledge of the historical Christ possessed by the converts. 
It delays salvation, when the penitent soul, ignorant of the 
gospel, is, according to its knowledge, ripe for it, till the lack- 
ing intellectual element is supplied. It arrests the saving 
power of Christ when both he and the needy one are ready, 
till the slower agencies of an historical process can come and 
open the way for him to do the work. It restricts the freedom 
and the flow of Divine grace, designed to reach the ends of the 
earth, by the coming of Christ, till man, or angel, or glorified 
Christ, can come, in this world or the next, and explain the 
central chapter of the world’s history to those who have not 
heard it or understood it. 

All this is done to maintain the theory of future probation. 
Yet the writer seems to look on the hypothesis, after all, as 
practically almost a barren and unprofitable one, even if true. 
He well says: “There is much reason to believe that this pre- 
sent life is the most favourable opportunity for moral. renewal 
in Christ. The gospel is an earthly, historical religion, wrought 
out in the deeds and sacrifices of the man Christ Jesus, who 
lived under the conditions of a human, earthly life, who dwelt 
in the cities and villages of Judea, who walked in the valleys 
and on the mountains of Galilee, and who died on a hill-side of 
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this earth. Our bodily life is the acceptable time to be saved 
by him who in the days of his flesh offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears” (p. 147). Again, 
he well says: “Those who have the gospel while they are in 
the body are in the decisive period. Neither Scripture, nor the 
observed tendency of character to become permanently fixed, 
especially under the gospel, afford any reason to hope that a 
more favourable, or, indeed, any opportunity will be given 
after death.” To this he adds: “But for those who do not 
know God in Christ during the earthly life, it seems to us pro- 
bable that the knowledge they need will be given after death” 
(p. 160). 

Thus the writer concedes that this life is the best time for 
moral renewal, and doubts whether any who have the know- 
ledge of Christ in this life will have any other opportunity. 
Yet he knows that multitudes who have a knowledge of the 
historical Christ here die, giving no evidence of having accepted 
him as their Saviour. Of what value, then, can a future proba- 
tion be to those who have not heard of him, unless he comes 
in altogether another and a new way? Does not this show 
that the theorist himself holds his hypothesis from sentimental 
reasons, while regarding it as of little practical worth? For 
such reasons, is it worth while for robust, self-centred natures 
to accept an hypothesis for which diligent search does not dis- 
cover a particle of proof in the Scriptures, which is contrary 
to the traditions and faith of our Churches, which is revolu- 
tionary in theology, which by swift logical and natural ten- 
dencies hastens to a Niagara plunge into Universalism, and for 
which that and other errors stand with outstretched arms 
beckoning it on ? I. E. DWINELL, D.D. 


Art. VIII.—A Half-Hour with the Evolutionists, 


genta you ask me, Do you believe in Evolution? my 

reply would be, Most certainly I believe in it, if by 
Evolution you mean the Evolution of Growth, which is Evo- 
lution properly speaking. Of this we have endless proof and 


1 From Christian Thought. 
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exemplification everywhere. From the quickened seed we see 
evolved first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear. The oak is evolved from the acorn, the chick from the 
egg. That which is involved is evolved, for true Evolution 
always presupposes involution. If the egg furnishes the 
chick, it is because the chick was contained in the egg. 
All development is limited to what is potentially present in 
the germ. It is an unfolding of what is there hidden; just 
that and no more. This bounds its “ promise and potency ” 
absolutely, and there is nothing beyond. An arrest of 
development yields an imperfect chick, half-formed and non- 
viable, not another animal. Everything is true to its kind. 
Like begets like. Oyster begets oyster. Man begets man. 
After birth there is in him a further development. The in- 
fant faculties burgeon and expand, and the final outcome is, 
it may be, a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Newton. Evolution in 
this sense is a familiar fact, and something we all believe in. 
Then there is an Evolution of another kind—the Evolution 
taught by Agassiz—the Evolution of a Divine Plan, exempli- 
fied in the related succession of animals, terminating in man, 
which is consistent and credible, and commands our assent. 
For instance, it is easy to trace in all vertebrated animals 
(that is, animals with a skull and backbone) what is called a 
homology or agreement of structure. Thus the arm of a man, 
the foreleg of a horse, the wing of a bird, and the fin of a fish 
are homologous—the particular form of these organs being due 
to modifications of one type of structure. They evidently all 
point to one plan in various stages of development. In the 
lower order of animals, in the fish for example, the corre- 
spondence is less obvious, but, as you ascend, the rudimentary 
forms assume greater and greater completeness, until at last 
bone answers to bone, muscle to muscle, viscus to viscus, as 
seen in the higher mammals and archetypal man. Observe 
that the Evolution here spoken of is in nowise generative. 
One order does not spring out of another. The fish does not 
beget the reptile, the reptile the bird, the bird the mammal, 
for this is impossible. There is no proof that such a thing 
ever did or ever can occur. It is contrary to the course of 
nature, and, were it to happen, it would be the miracle of 
miracles. 
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No such objection lies against the kind of Evolution here 
meant, which solely respects the Divine idea or purpose in pro- 
cess of fulfilment. It is a sublime conception, and is, more- 
over, in perfect harmony with all that we know. Concerning 
it, Science and Scripture are in beautiful accord. Let us 
listen while the first speaks by the mouth of the great Agassiz: 
“The aim of the Creator in forming the earth, in allowing it to 
undergo the successive changes which geology has pointed out, 
and in creating successively all the different types of animals 
which have passed away, was to introduce man upon the globe. 
Man is the end to which all the animal creation has tended 
from the creation to the first paleozoic fishes.” Professor 
Owen says: “ A purposive route of development and change, 
of correlation and interdependence, manifesting intelligent 
will, is as determinable in the succession of races as in the 
development and organisation of the individual. Generations 
do not vary accidentally in any way and in every direction, but 
in preordained, definite, correlated courses.” 

The words of inspiration are to the same effect, and antici- 
pate the conclusions, we had almost said, the very language of 
these two witnesses, the most eminent among modern scientists. 
The Psalmist says: “ My substance was not hid from Thee 
when I was made in secret, and curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts [strata] of the earth. Thine eyes did see my 
substance, yet being unperfect, and in Thy book [book of 
nature, whose leaves are the stratified rocks] all my members 
were written, which in continuance were fashioned, when as 
yet there was none of them.” To accommodate other Scripture, 
used properly in a spiritual sense, but equally true in this, 
“Whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son.” Accordingly in the fulness 
of time, God said : “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness, and let him have dominion.” Last made, he was first 
planned. Foreordained from the beginning as the ideal 
exemplar and archetype of all animals countless ages before 
he appeared, he was prefigured and predicted in a long series 
of “geologic prophecies.” Creation culminates in him. He 
is the apex of the pyramid. He dominates the Cosmos. He 
reigns by Divine right. God is his Father, not a cold abstrac- 
tion. In-Him he lives and moves and has his being. Sin has 
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not disrupted the tie. For his redemption the Lamb was 
slain from the foundation of the world. All was foreseen and 
provided for. Hugh Miller remarks: “The advent of man, 
simply as such, was the great event prefigured during the old 
geologic ages. The advent of the Divine Man, who has 
abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light, was 
the great event prefigured by the historic ages.” It is reason- 
able that He, who foresaw the end from the beginning, should 
have a purpose, and that all that has been, and is, and shall 
be, should be the evolution of that purpose. As growing out 
of “the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God,” 
originating and directing all things with infinite forecast of 
intelligence from first to last, this kind of Evolution might, not 
inaptly, we think, by way of distinction, be denominated Pre- 
destinationism. One object in the use of this term would be 
to emphasise the difference between it and that blind natural- 
istic fatalism which characterises the evolutionary teachings of 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, Haeckel, and others. 

We have said that we believe in the Evolution of Growth, 
and in the Evolution of a Divine Plan. Evolution in both 
these senses is indisputable. The gradual unfolding of a pre- 
ordained scheme of creation is loudly announced and authen- 
ticated. We can hear, by the slightest effort of attention, the 
resounding footsteps of the Eternal in His long march down 
the ages. 

“There are diversities of operations, but the same God who 
worketh all in all.” This is the one adequate explanation of 
all homologies. It accounts for all the facts without any hypo- 
thesis; and so gives us a supreme advantage over those who 
conjecturally and gratuitously maintain, not only in the 
absence of all proof, but in defiance of all the facts of the case 
so far as known, that all organic diversities are deducible 
from a unit of life, that all the differences we see are but the 
result of endless transformations, brought about by the in- 
evitable action of unintelligent forces, the unassisted workings 
of all-sufficing Nature. According to this view, everything is 
fatalistic or fortuitous, or, at any rate, outside of God. If 
asked if I believe in Evolution in this sense, my answer would 
be, Certainly not! God forbid. To me;if I should accept it, 
there would happen what the brilliant Professor Clifford of 
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Cambridge, England, pathetically confesses happened to him 
following his acceptance. “We have seen,” he said, “the 
spring sun shine out of an empty heaven to light up a soulless 
earth : we have felt with utter loneliness that the Great Com- 
panion is dead.” The doctrine, I confess, shocks and revolts 
me ; but it is not on sentimental grounds alone, or chiefly, 
that I discredit it and abhor it. I regard it, and have a right 
to regard it, as a pure invention, unsustained by any proof 
worthy of being called scientific. 

I know it is said that the full acceptance of the doctrine of 
Evolution in any of its phases, even the most extreme, is 
perfectly compatible with a hearty retention of the most 
orthodox forms of Christian belief; and that the fatality which 
befell the accomplished Professor was unfortunate, but not 
logically necessary ; or, even if it were, we are charitably 
advised that, in the pursuit of truth, we are bound to be 
serenely indifferent to consequences. It may well be doubted, 
however, whether any one can be so sure of his logic as to 
justify him in any such indifference. That the necessities of 
naturalistic ratiocination do not compel all minds to move in 
the same direction or conduct to the same goal may be con- 
ceded. Darwin, it seems, does not, or did not at one time, 
deny the possibility of a Creator who originally breathed life 
into a few forms, or only one. Huxley’s and Tyndall's 
admissions may, or may not, go so far. Haeckel, the German 
Darwinist, thinks Darwin conceded too much in conceding a 
possible Creator of life, and more in fact than he meant to 
concede ; but Spencer, by infinite repetitions, precludes all’ 
doubt as to his belief in, at least,an unknowable It. The faith 
expressed by these chief representatives of Evolution is 
evidently, if faith at all, faith at its minimum, even in Darwin. 
Between his God of half an eternity ago—who just woke long 
enough to breathe life into a few material forms, or only one, 
and then fell once more into a slumber so deep that it has not 
been broken since—and the no-God of Haeckel, and the 
mysterious It of Spencer, there would really seem to be not 
much to choose. An infinite Creator, acting ordinarily 
through secondary causes, Himself the moving principle of the 
universe He first framed, is, we suppose, a true conception, but 
this is not, logically and necessarily not, the Creator of the 
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Evolutionists.” According to them, the universe is essentially 
automatic and godless. For infinite years the Darwin 
Divinity has. given no sign of his existence, is practically non- 
existent, has ceased to be contemporary, if not dead is as good 
as dead. “The Great Companion” is not, and we are left 
alone. 

I am not ignorant of the fact that there are some optimistic 
Christian apologists who contemplate with great philosophical 
calmness the controversy going on, and are bravely confident 
that, if it should turn out in the end that the Evolutionists are 
right, and we are wrong, we have still nothing to fear. Now 
candour is a good and beautiful thing, but it can be carried too 
far, and surely to admit that the error we are combating may 
nevertheless be the truth, only prematurely announced, is to 
make a fatal concession. In that case it would seem to be 
clearly our duty to wait and see, and in the meantime hold 
our peace. But this we contend is false candour. We have 
no occasion to wait. All the necessary proof is in. My 
relation, and the relation of all men, to the universe and its 
? Author is unchangeably settled. No new discoveries can 

affect it. “God has not left himself without a witness.” 
“For the invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that © 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” 

The Evolution which these modern theorists affirm, and 
which we combat, is not simply a question of variability of 
species. It is admitted that the possible range of this is not 
absolutely fixed; all we know is that it is comparatively 
narrow. What new phase Evolution may take on in the future 
does not now concernus. It may be one entirely unobjection- 
able. At present our business is with that proud and pestilent 
form of Evolution, so called, which, “ exalting itself against all 
that is called God and worshipped,” just now deafens us with 

its urgent assumptions, and infidel pretensions, and revolu- 
tionary frenzies—stopping short of no extreme, madly striking 
at the awful foundations of morality and religion—then 
undertaking legislatively, and with incredible presumption (the 
old code having been superseded and set aside), to extemporise 
some new fantastic “ Data of Ethics” to fill the void. Mistaken 
men! how can ye be so cruel? Emptied of God, what would 
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the universe be worth? Truly, could one insanely imagine 
that his Divine Father was not; and that in the vacant 
heavens there were to him for ever more no eye to see, and no 
ear to hear, and no hand to help, what a piteous wail would 
necessarily go up! and how surely would his sick and smitten 
heart shrivel up and wither under the freezing sense of its 
forlorn and desolate orphanage ! 

Evolution, genetic Evolution, derivative Evolution, which is 
the kind under consideration, consistently rejects the theory of 
a personal Creator. The Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition, 
just issued, in its article on “ Evolution” remarks: “The doctrine 
of Evolution is directly antagonistic to that of creation. Just 
as the biological doctrine of the transmutations of species is 
opposed to that of special creations, so the idea of Evolution as 
applied to the formation of the world as a whole, is opposed 
to that of a direct creative volition. It substitutes within the 
ground which it covers the idea of a natural and necessary 
process for that of an arbitrary volitional process.” This im- 
partial testimony leaves no doubt as to the real nature of the 
question at issue. No attempt is made to conceal the fact 
that Evolution is infidelity of the most pronounced type. It 
is natural (in view of the tremendous interests at stake, com- 
prehending all that is most dear to man, and in view of the 
number and character of those who scruple not to avow their 
belief in the doctrine) that the gravest solicitude should be 
awakened. One wonders how it has happened. Surely the 
evidence must be imposing beyond measure to deceive so 
many accomplished minds. By no means. Let any one take 
the trouble to examine, and, if he is at all like myself, 
instead of being impressed with its strength, he will be 
surprised at its weakness. Let us hear what facts one of 
its ablest advocates has to offer in the field of biology in its 
favour. 

In the fall of 1876 Professor Huxley came to this country, 
and delivered three lectures on Evolution. I went to hear 
him ; and it was, I confess, with no little surprise that I 
listened to the declaration made by him at the close of his 
third and concluding lecture, that “the doctrine of Evolution 
rests upon exactly as secure a foundation as the Copernican 
theory of the motions of the heavenly bodies.” He had said in 
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his second lecture : ‘“‘ Undoubtedly, if the doctrine of Evolution 
be true, it follows that animals and plants, however diverse 
they may be, must all have been connected by gradational 
forms, so that from the highest animals, whatever they may 
be, down to the lowest speck of gelatinous matter in which 
life can be manifested, there must be a sure and progressive 
body of evidence—a series of gradations making it easy and 
practicable to pass from one end of the series to the other.” 
He speaks of this as “a necessary postulate.” The Evolution 
here meant is of course genetic or derivative Evolution—not 
the Evolution of Agassiz. 

Did Mr. Huxley meet, or even so much as attempt to meet, 
the self-stated requirements of his theory ? Were all gaps filled 
up? Did he bridge allchasms? Did he show how invertebrates 
became vertebrates, or crack any other of the hard nuts which 
had tried the teeth of his predecessors? Was he able to supply 
all the wanting links, we will not say between the mollusc and 
man, but the monkey and man? Between the last Tyndall has 
said “there yawns an immense gap which it is impossible to 
bridge.” Was he successful in achieving the impossible ? 
If not, if he did none of these things, what right had he to 
so far discredit the intelligence of his hearers as to say of 
his so-called proof, “If this is not scientific proof, there are 
no inductive conclusions which can be said to be scientific” ? 
When he ventured on so remarkable an utterance, one could 
not help wondering what had become of that caution or that 
candour, which led him to admit, in a previous lecture, that it 
was true of numerous organisms, hardly distinguishable from 
extant species, that they had maintained their essential iden- 
tity, without modification or change of form, from the earliest 
geologic times, and that, so far as they were concerned, there 
was no progression, no evolution, showing, he acknowledged 
and asserted, that “there is no intrinsic necessity on the part 
of animal forms which have come into existence to undergo 
modifications.” “Furthermore,” he went on to say, “it is 
perfectly clear that if our existing paleontological collections 
exhaust the whole series of events which have ever taken 
place upon the globe, such a fact as this [referring to the 
absence of all trace whatever of lizards or true reptiles in the 
whole mass of formations before the Permian] directly contra- 
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venes the whole theory of Evolution, because that postulates 
that the existence of every form must have been preceded by 
some other form comparatively little different from it.” To 
neutralise so important an admission he was obliged to make 
appeal to the admitted imperfection of the geologic record, 
gratuitously assuming, however, that a record less imperfect 
would redound to the advantage of Evolution, whereas it might 
very easily turn out to be just the contrary. At any rate, it 
was hardly allowable, we thought, to set off against good posi- 
tive evidence that which is no evidence at all—the possible 
evidence of an absent witness. 

It is certain, and the fact is not denied, that in the actual 
state of things there is no example of the transmutation of 
species. Mr. Huxley himself, in his chapter on the “Origin of 
Species,” tells us: “ After much consideration, and assuredly 
with no bias against Mr. Darwin’s views, it is our clear convic- 
tion that, as the evidence stands, it is not absolutely proven 
that a group of animals, having all the characters exhibited 
by species in Nature, has ever been originated by selection, 
whether artificial or natural.” Again, he says, “There is no 
positive evidence at present that any group of animals has by 
variation and selective breeding given rise to another group 
which was, even in the least degree, infertile with the first. 
Mr. Darwii is perfectly aware of this weak point, and brings 
forward a multitude of ingenious and important arguments to 
diminish the force of this objection, but still, as the case stands, 
this ‘little rift within the lute’ is not to be disguised or over- 
looked.” Let us pause here fora moment. Professor Huxley 
expressly admits the insufficiency of Mr. Darwin’s proof, and 
yet Haeckel does not hesitate to affirm that the theory which 
maintains that all species of animals and plants are derived 
from one single or a few original forms, and have developed 
themselves in the natural course of change, “has received through 
Darwin its complete demonstration and causal foundation.” It is 
only one of many illustrations of the looseness with which the 
terms “demonstration” and “ proof” are used by Evolutionists. 

Mr. Huxley, having devoted nearly the whole of his second 
lecture to trying to make plausible the evolution of the bird 
from the reptile, admitted at the opening of the third and last 
that the evidence he had produced fell short of demonstration ; 
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and it was weakened, moreover, by the fact that the intermedi- 
ate forms occur promiscuously in the same formations, instead 
of successive ones. Consequently the lecturer was driven to 
rest the fate of his whole argument upon the evidence derived 
from the fossil horse. 

The modern horse (which did not exist in America when it 
was discovered by Columbus), anatomists tell us, walks on one 
toe, the single hoof answering to and being the homologue of 
the nail of the middle finger or toe in man, the three bones 
below the fetlock (i.e. the upper and lower pasterns and the 
coftin-bone) forming the phalanges. The shank or cannon-bone, 
to which these are joined above, corresponds to one of the meta- 
carpal or metatarsal bones, of which there are four in man. In 
the horse, besides the shank, there are two smaller bones called 
splint bones, situated on either side a little behind the other. In 
the ox and deer these are prolonged into hooflets or toes, but do 
not touch the ground. In the Far West there have been found, 
it seems, imbedded in the tertiary, at different depths, the fossil 
remains of animals assumed to be of a horse-like structure, but 
resembling, Mr. Huxley admits, the horse only in the broad 
features of their organisation. In one of these, the Hipparion, 
the splint bones are represented by real hooflets, as in the ox 
and deer. In the Anchitherivm, an animal no larger than a 
sheep, these functionless hooflets appear as fully developed hoofs. 
The Orohippus, an animal the size of a fox, was still more 
liberally supplied, having four hoofs or toes before, and three 
behind, upon which to walk. Clearly, to make these facts and 
findings available to his argument devolved upon Mr. Huxley 
to prove the existence of a parental connection between these 
several animals, not simply homological relationship. If two 
animals, so much alike as the horse and the ass, give rise to a 
hybrid that is invincibly sterile, it is hardly safe to assume, one 
would think, that the four-toed Orohippus could and did produce 
thethree-toed A nchitherium, and this the deer-footed Hipparion, 
and this last the existing Solidwnculate or modern horse. But 
safe or not, Mr. Huxley was equal to it. Undeterred by the 
greatness of the intervals, so different from that insensible 
gradation which he himself had led us to believe was a prime 
necessity of the Evolution hypothesis—he did not hesitate, 
showing that the most daring feats of the boldest of acrobats 
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can be easily outdone by the dizzy leaps of Evolution logic 
grown desperate. Remember this was his last card. He 
admitted in every other case there had been some lamentable 
lack, some necessary link, wanting. But here, he said, the 
proof was sufficient, and he staked everything upon it. The 
problem was thus made very simple. Is Evolution proven 
and true? It is not proven and true, Mr. Huxley says, if the 
ancestry of the horse be otherwise than that given above. We 
are content. Let the case go to the jury, and let common 
sense decide. No twelve men, we are sure, would be willing to 
hang a dog on no better evidence. 

As the burden of proof in all cases rests upon the party 
affirming, Evolution falls to the ground by its own weight 
unless the affirmation is made good. To be unproved is the 
same as to be disproved. In the name of science, therefore, 
we have the right to say that Evolution, genetic Evolution, is a 
failure, complete and absolute. It is at war with facts. 
Experience refutes it. Even as a hypothesis it stands con- 
demned. Hybridism gives it the lie. It breaks down at 
the first trial. The first step conducts to a dead wall ora ‘ 
closed door which the Darwinian key ought to open, but does 
not ; so we are sure—so sure that the testimony of a thousand 
locksmiths could not make us surer—it is not the right one. 
The right key is the key that unlocks. 

But may not the undeniable gaps in our scientific knowledge 
be filled up with extra-scientific speculation? This we know 
has been attempted, but it would seem to be not a very credit- 
able shift, for thereby it loses its scientific status. To be 
obliged to go outside of science, what better is it than a con- 
fessioa of discomfiture ? Spencer would seem to have a special 
fondness for this extra-scientific work—is content to philo- 
sophise, makes light of defective proof, leaves facts to plodders, 
and has no difficulty in evolving Evolution out of his inner 
consciousness. But of this hereafter. 

It is natural and right, we hold, that believers in the Bible 
should wish to make their science to square with the Book, or 
the Book with their science. Mr. Huxley’s sneer at the flexi- 
bility of the Sacred Record had better have been withheld, for 
he ought to have known that this very quality which he 
stigmatises constitutes a capital and crowning proof of its super- 
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human origin and authorship. We have no fears that science 
will ever make the first chapter of Genesis obsolete or 
supersede its teachings. That it may help to explain them 
better even than philology is possible and credible. The 
bigotry of belief is no worse than the bigotry of denial. But 
we admit all bigotry is bad. Bibliolatry, a fanatical regard for 
a book, is freely ascribed to the opposers of Evolution, as if 
this were the secret of all opposition to the doctrine. But it 
will hardly be claimed that Agassiz was overswayed by any 
such prejudice. Among his latest utterances is the following : 
“We find,” he says, “endless discrepancies, endless incon- 
gruities, appalling anachronisms in the would-be uninterrupted 
series of progressive events as advocated by the supporters of 
the transmutation dogmas. The assertion does not bear serious 
examination.” Undeniably this is strong language,—so strong 
that we do not see how it could be stronger. 

Since Mr. Huxley was here, Mr. Herbert Spencer, another 
eminent Evolutionist, has paid us a visit. He did not lecture, 
but, two days before his departure, a farewell banquet was given 
him by his admirers, at which a number of distinguished 
gentlemen spoke. On such occasions a little excess of compli- 
ment is perhaps pardonable, but panegyric can be overdone. 
No one doubts Mr. Spencer’s ability, but to tell him to his face 
that he is a Bacon, and a Newton, and a Locke all in one, and 
that he overtops all men that ever lived, cannot be otherwise 
regarded than as drawing a long bow. Praise, even post- 
prandial, ought to be sober. A man does not care to be praised 
for what he is not, but for what he is. Eulogy is valuable 
only as it is true. It so happened that much of the praise of 
which the speakers were so lavish was so utterly inapplicable 
that it must have sounded in his ears like reproach. Mention 
was made of the important service he had rendered to religion. 
Mr. John Fiske, a genial and accomplished gentleman, chose 
this for his theme. He undertook the needful and difficult 
task of an interpreter of his dark sayings, and giving definite- 
ness to his Delphic utterances about the Unknowable. Mr. 
Spencer, having always carefully avoided in speaking of that 
mysterious Something to tell us positively what he meant by 
it, whether he meant thereby a Person, or a Force, or an 
“unthinkable” Neither, it was comforting to be assured by 
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the speaker that he meant really God, or, as he more finely 
expressed it, “that infinite and eternal Power which animates 
the world and makes for righteousness.” If by this he 
intended a personal Creator, I do not, I confess, well see how 
the affirmation can be made to square with the unprejudiced 
report of the writer on Evolution in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, who, in speaking of the bearing of Evolution on 
religious ideas, distinctly states that Mr. Spencer considers the 
idea of Evolution and of a pre-existing Mind incapable of being 
united in thought, whence it follows there is either no pre- 
existing Mind, or Evolution is an untenable hypothesis. Does 
Mr. Spencer believe in Evolution? If so, then, according to 
his own showing, it is impossible for him or anybody else 
who rightly believes in Evolution to believe in a Intelligent 
First Cause. Will Mr. Fiske have the goodness to point out in 
what way religion is to be served by such teaching ? 

That we may do Mr. Spencer no injustice, let us hear what 
he says on this head. He tells us, “Atheism, Pantheism, 
and Theism when rigorously analysed, severally prove to be 
unthinkable. All religions agree in one thing, that the Power 
which the Universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable. 
Duty requires us neither to affirm nor deny the personality of 
God. .. . It is an erroneous supposition that the choice is 
between personality and something lower than personality ; 
the choice is rather between personality and something higher. 
... Werightly refrain from assigning any attributes what- 
ever to the Ultimate Cause. . . . Our highest wisdom and our 
highest duty is to regard that through which all things exist 
as the Unknowable.” Here plainly is one of those cases where 
the author, let him try as hard as he can, finds it exceedingly 
difficult to agree with himself. He starts out by saying that 
Theism is unthinkable, meaning, we suppose, that a God is 
unthinkable, but this does not prevent him from calling the 
unthinkable a Power revealed in the universe, also the 
Ultimate Cause, in strange contempt of his own interdict 
which bids us refrain from assigning to it any attributes what- 
ever. Power is surely an attribute ; and it is no less certain 
that the Ultimate Cause of all things is comprehensive of 
many attributes, such as power, wisdom, and goodness, and 
these too knowable, as a tree is known by its fruits. It were 
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better that he should stick to the Unknowable, pure and simple, 
which, like Nothing and Nobody, is void of attributes and 
without functions. Nothing and Nobody may be said to be 
unknowable because there is nothing to know about them, and 
I am not sure but they are absolute and unconditioned. They 
answer, moreover, to Mr. Spencer’s conception, in being, so to 
speak, unthinkable. The resemblance extends to their invisi- 
bility and intangibleness. There is, to be sure, a story told of 
an Irishman who shot at nothing and hit it, but it rests on 
doubtful authority. So far as I can judge, the piety of a 
belief in the Unknowable, and Nothing, and Nobody ought 
to be about equal. 

Professor Youmans, another of the speakers, known to be 
one of the oldest and most ardent of Mr. Spencer’s American 
friends and admirers, claimed for him the credit of having said 
thirty years ago (five years before Charles Darwin had 
published a word on the subject), “There is no other hypo- 
thesis besides the Development Hypothesis [proven or not 
proven] worth a moment’s thought, and, as for me, I assume it, 
and go on.” This assuming without proof and going on, the 
speaker seemed to regard as a great merit. Now, no one can 
say but that such a course is well adapted to save time and 
trouble. It is a cool proceeding, no doubt. No Arctic winter 
could be cooler, for who would not like to be spared the bother 
of proving the unprovable, when taking for granted the thing 
to be proved is so much easier? It is always the first step 
that costs. Having begun to assume, all that is necessary is to 
keep on assuming. Assume, and goon! Believe me, there is 
no better receipt for world-building. Mr. Spencer has found 
it so. He assumes and assumes, and goes on. Before he goes 
very far he arrives at the conception of Evolution as a universal 
law. Henceforth he sees Evolution in everything. It intoxi- 
cates him. He is mastered by it. He dominates it less than 
it dominates him. He makes his own dictionary, and starts 
out with a new definition according to which “ Evolution is 
the transformation of the homogeneous through successive dif- 
ferentiations into the heterogeneous.” 

This may seem to you an innocent collocation of words, but 
I would advise you to take care, if you have any fear of magic, 
and would avoid becoming the victim of a pernicious enchani- 
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ment, how you yield yourself to its influence, for it is important 
to know that you have to do with a mighty magician—one more 
to be feared than he who bears 


“ —the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon,” 

and that these are the very words which he conjures with a 
wizard’s formula, in fact, powerful to bind, as it would seem, 
the strongest minds, and shut them up in imaginary walls of 
solid granite heaven high—howbeit they are not granite, only 
impudent mist and false semblance, through which, happily, it 
is quite feasible to pass, by the help of God’s grace. Doubtless 
good sense, which Guizot calls “the genius of humanity,” can 
unlock 


“The clasping charm, and thaw the numbing spell, 
If she be right invoked,” 


but she is too often a despised divinity, especially by the 
learned. 

Mr. Spencer, it must be admitted, is a man of much know- 
ledge and extraordinary resources, which make him an accom- 
plished juggler in the use of words, whereby, 


“ Obtruding false rules pranked in reason’s garb,” 


he is able to charm the judgment, and “make the worst appear 
the better reason.” He is not half as modest as he seems to 
be. His humble avowal that he cannot know the Unknow- 
able is made in the name of science, rather than in his own 
name ; for, as for himself, it would seem incredible that even 
the Unknowable should be too hard for him. His self-con- 
fidence is unbounded. He never blushes. Armed with his for- 
mula, he stops at nothing. His demiurgic labours sit lightly 
upon him. World-making is the amusement of his leisure. The 
creation of the solar system is a morning’s work. He thinks 
the whence is something of a mystery, but the how is perfectly 
plain. He confines himself to the solar system, not of neces- 
sity, but of choice. He tells us how the whole was formed 
out of a nebulous mass of diffused homogeneous matter filling 
space ; how the homogeneous through successive differentiations 
became heterogeneous, the simple complex, and how in this 
way the new-made earth became the abode of life with man 
upon it, with his differentiated brain, and differentiated mind, 
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destined to be differentiated more and more to the end of time 
—not according to any foreordained plan, but by the unreckon- 
able chances of environment, heredity, and what not. 

The transition from the inorganic to the organic, the origi- 
nation of life from that which is without life, involving Arche- 
genesis, or Spontaneous Generation, at which Darwin, Tyndall, 
and Huxley all stumble, is accounted for or assumed with the 
same nonchalant air of easy assurance as everything else. His 
A-b-c-d-arian formula, if we may call it so in view of its sim- 
plicity, does not fail him in the genesis of mind, which is, he 
holds, necessarily correlated to the brain and inseparable from 
it. As all cognitions are dependent upon the present organic 
condition of the brain, these cognitions must needs change as 
the brain changes, whence it follows there is nothing fixed, 
nothing certain, and no one can say positively that the truth 
of to-day will be always the truth, or the right of to-day be 
always:the right. So far as appears, there is no power to pre- 
vent there being hereafter incarnated organised beliefs that 
two and two make five, and that a part is greater than the 
whole, and that murder is meritorious. No reason can be 
given why differentiation carried on by blind forces (intelligent 
design and creative activity being expressly excluded) is not 
just as likely, to say the least, to lead to bad as to good. It 
may be, however, that the dissolving and disintegrating process, 
consisting in a reversed differentiation, a going back from the 
heterogeneous to the homogeneous and the simple, which we 
are told is sure to take place in the end, will soon begin, and 
man will then be put on the downward road to original 
savagery.and the cruelist form of beasthood. To counteract 
and prevent these possible tendencies and results, it might 
seem that intelligent moral direction of some kind was desir- 
able, but this, we know, is wholly out of the question, as lend- 
ing support to the doctrine of final causes and.a belief in the 
figment of a personal God. Between teleology and Spencer- 
ianism there is open war. Things are because they are. We are 
warned that the proper thing to say is, not that birds have 
wings in order to fly, but that they fly because they have 
wings. To say the eye was made for seeing “were as flat 
burglary as ever was committed.” 

Mr. Spencer consistently undervalues all moral and religious 
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teaching, and education in general. He does not believe in 
reform, or in conversion sudden or slow. The method upon 
which he chiefly relies is gross and organic. It contemplates 
some change of cerebral structure to be effected through here- 
dity, and this takes time. Meanwhile, with characteristic 
modesty, he proposes Spencerianism as a substitute for Chris- 
tianity, seeing that has failed and lost its authority. He does 
this in order that there may be no void. He says: “ Now 
that moral injunctions are losing the authority given by their 
supposed supernatural origin, the secularisation of morals is 
becoming imperative. Few things can happen more disastrous 
than the decay and death of a regulative system [meaning the 
Christian], no longer fit, before another and fitter regulative 
system [such as he is ready to supply] has grown up to replace 
it. I am the more anxious to indicate in outline this final 
work because the establishment of rules of right conduct on a 
scientific basis is a pressing need.” Mr. Spencer, so original in 
other things, is certainly not altogether original in this attempt 
to displace Christian morals (it has been tried before) by 
something brand-new and suited to the times—morals resting 
on a scientific basis. How the new code is to be enforced, 
whether by dynamite sanctions, or none at all, is not said. 

One other point, and we are done. While Mr. Youmans 
would claim for Mr. Spencer the honour of having been the 
first to adopt the modern evolutionary doctrine, this, we are 
told, does not constitute his chief glory. That which isolates 
him, and raises him incontestably above all his contemporaries 
in unparalleled originality, is his grand extension of the doc- 
trine of Evolution, and his elevation of it to the dignity of a 
universal law. It is noticeable that, while engaged in this 
mighty task, he finds it convenient to employ the word “ Pro- 
gress” as a synonymandsubstitute for “Evolution.” The enlarge- 
ment of meaning thus gained by the use of the new term is 
obvious enough, but is sufficiently subtle to be easily overlooked; 
in the meanwhile, it is made to serve an excellent purpose. Mr. 
Spencer henceforth is able to figure in the twofold character 
of Evolutionist or (more properly speaking, Derivationist) and 
Progressionist. Did time permit, we would like to take up for 
examination that famous law of his which underlies his Syn- 
thetic Philosophy throughout, and see whether there does not 
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lurk below a central fallacy, which vitiates the whole reasoning 
based upon it. Mr. Spencer instances the development of the 
chick from the egg as a typical example of organic progress, 
which consists, he says, in a change from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous, from the simple to the complex, and then 
goes on to say that the law of organic progress is the law of 
all progress in Society, in Government, in Manufactures, in 
Commerce, in Language, in Literature, in Science, in Art. Is 
it not evident that he is guilty of confounding things that 
essentially differ, betrayed thereto by fanciful and treacherous 
analogies, and the ambiguity of words? When he says that 
organic progress consists in a certain change which is the repre- 
sentative of all change, the statement at best is defective and 
deceptive, in that it omits all reference to the indwelling life, 
which is the chief factor operating the change, and which dis- 
tinguishes organic progress from every other kind of progress. 
There is surely a difference between the organic and the 
mechanical, between the growth of a tree and the growth of a 
house, between the growth of a living man and the growth of 
a statue, between the flight of a bird and the flight of a bullet, 
between the actuality of the human organism and the ideality 
of the social organism—in other words, between a man and a 
metaphor. There may be resemblances, and each and all of 
these may have many things in common, but to say that 
they are all alike in all things, that they all take place under 
the same law of progress, would seem to be in the last degree 
preposterous. 

Admiration for Mr. Spencer's talents ought not to blind 
Christian men and Christian teachers and ministers of the 
Gospel to the evil tendency of his writings. Some men, lest 
they should be thought not up to the times, make unseemly 
haste to indorse the newest science, albeit infidel. Judas 
betrayed his Lord for thirty pieces of silver. His weakness was 
avarice. Other men’s temptation lies not in the direction of 
money, but in the vanity of being thought. most liberal. Such 
need to be on their guard, lest this should lead to a weak and 
cowardly betrayal of the truth, at the dreadful risk of the 
Divine displeasure. 

According to the derivationists, the only alternative to their 
doctrine is the doctrine of “special creations,” but the alterna- 
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tive is one we are quite willing to accept. We accept it of 
choice and necessity. It is certain all things did not come 
into existence at one and the same time, but one thing after 
another in long succession. Unless we conceive the universe 
to be causeless and uncreated, creation must have had a 
beginning in some miraculous act. Let us assume that this 
first miraculous act was the making of the stuff out of which 
worlds were made—call it, if you please, star-dust—and that out 
of this star-dust arose the solar system with the earth as it 
was before life had appeared upon it. By the Spencerian 
process, this must have taken innumerable years. Surely now, 
if not before, we may suppose an exigency to occur which 
makes necessary the putting forth of a new act of creation. 
Organic life, being something not provided for in the original 
creation, needs to be miraculously supplied, to the end that a 
new order may begin. It is not enough, however, that we 
have life. Between life in its lowest manifestation and in its 
highest there are an infinite number of leaps, each of which 
transcending all known powers of Nature, has furnished from 
time to time new occasions for miraculous interventions. 
These “ special creations ” have beautifully served to punctuate 
the ages, and to emphasise the presence in His works of the 
Everlasting One throughout all the past, His last creation 
being man, a recent act. Why is it that this miraculous wit- 
nessing, through mighty periods down to yesterday, with all 
its thrilling and comforting assurances, is studiously ignored, 
and, instead of being a joy, is a displeasure to many? It seems 
incredible, when Science unites with Scripture in affirming a 
creative nearness and dearness, men should be so foolish as to 
push their Maker away from them ; and, refusing to recognise 
Him under His name of Love, admit preferably the conception 
of a cold and characterless Being or Brahm, who, concealing 
Himself in the ineffable solitudes of eternity, has never so 
much as once (or if once, only once) left His dark hiding- 
place. 

It has been said by some one, “If there be no God, man 
must invent one.” He is a necessity of philosophy. He is a 
necessity of the human heart. ‘“ My heart and flesh,” says the 
Psalmist, “ cry out for the living God.” But Mr. Spencer tries 
to discredit this instinctive craving. The sentiment of religion, 
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according to him, is a transmuted feeling of low origin, and 
consists, for the most part, in a creeping of the flesh in the 
presence of the mysterious and the inscrutable. Religion has 
nothing to do with right conduct. Morals relate to man, not 
toGod. He denies that they possess any supernatural authority. 
He writes a book to secularise them. Of the object of worship 
he does not, as we have seen, permit us to predicate any 
attributes whatever, least of all those of a moral kind, such as 
holiness, justice, goodness, love. Whether piety and virtue 
can breathe and live in the exhausted receiver of this air-pump 
would seem to be more than doubtful. We may charge it to 
the error of the moon, and mourn over it, but the ugly fact 
remains that we are brought face to face with a new aggressive 
Islam, with its new formula of faith proclaiming, “ There is no 
God but matter, and Spencer (or Darwin) is its prophet.” 
Professor Tyndall, one of the chief apostles of the new credo, 
tells us, “we must radically change our notions of matter,” 
that is, must believe in its sufficiency to answer all demands, 
not doubting that it contains “the promise and potency of all 
terrestrial life.” If this affluent outfit be deemed too scanty 
there is nothing to prevent our adding to it ad infinitum, or 
our thinking into it all the attributes of the Godhead. By this 
easy method we can make molecules the author of mind, and 
atoms the architect of the universe. If all worship was 
originally fetichistic, the worship of matter is only a return to 
it, andcan plead undoubtedly a great antiquity in its favour. 
The singular felicity of this belief is living and dying to be 
“ without God and without hope in the world.” 

Evolution, we know, boasts much, but, notwithstanding its 
grandiose pretensions, its highest certainty does not rise above 
the dignity of a guess, infirmly standing on one foot. Mean- 
ing that form of it which practically and really if not avowedly 
leaves out God, having no use for Him, how it impoverishes, 
degrades, and vulgarises everything! It is hostile to all moral 
loveliness. It dethrones beauty, and robs the universe of its 
Divine meaning. It is dirty and mechanical. It is mean and 
microscopic. It is in love with smallness. It is amorous of 
protoplasm. The nearer it gets to nothing the better is it 
pleased. A cell is “a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” It 
is fond of fossils and revels in ossuaries. Its lore is of the 
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ground rather than of the skies, and is incurious and in- 
disposed towards immortality. If it believes in a Deity, it is a 
useless one. A God that never acts, what better is He than no 
God? And so, what better than no God is that most desolate 
conception of a God sitting in idle empyrean ease outside of a 
long-abandoned and unvisited universe, lazily averse to all 
meddling with its ongoings, dozing away an unemployed 
eternity, having been the artificer of a machine that runs 
itself, whence it happens that all sentient existences, including 
man, thrown promiscuously into one common hopper, pass 
between the upper and nether millstone of that pitiless mill of 
destiny which goes grinding on, grinding on, never stopping, 
never caring, for ever and ever and ever, the Unknown God of 
unknown attributes, but conjecturally, as most consistent with 
this view, demiurgic or demoniacal, not otherwise revealed 
except as the sweating Vulcan of Force ?—which, if it be Mr. 
Spencer’s or Mr. Huxley’s God, the God of the Evolutionist 
is not, Heaven be praised, the Christian’s God, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

ABRAHAM COLES, M.D., LL.D. 
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HAS MODERN CRITICISM AFFECTED UNFAVOURABLY ANY OF THE 
ESSENTIAL DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY ? 


First REPLy. 
By D. S. Grecory, D.D., President of Lake Forest University. 


UR subject suggests three questions—(1) What is to be l 
understood by Modern Criticism? (2) What are the 

Essential Doctrines of Christianity? (3) Has Modern Criti- 
cism affected these doctrines unfavourably? The answers to 
the first two of these questions must of necessity shape that 
of the third. 

I. What is to be understood by Modern Criticism ? 

All scientific forms of Criticism are of essentially modern 


1 From The Homiletic Review. 
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origin. In its application to literature Criticism is the impar- 
tial judgment of productions of thought by certain accepted 
and accredited canons or principles. It aims to understand a 
production in its faults and excellencies, in its parts and its 
totality, both as it is in itself and as it is in its vital rela- 
tions. 

It is manifest from this brief statement that Criticism is 
most likely to fail in point of comprehensiveness. As the 
application of certain canons in judging of a production, it 
may fail by the erroneous use of approved canons, or by the 
application of unestablished or indefensible canons. While, 
therefore, a true and broad criticism in dealing with the Bible 
leads to a profound and comprehensive knowledge and appre- 
ciation of it from every point of view, the result of defective 
criticism, unintelligent and rationalistic, has been shallow 
views of God’s Word, and at least hesitant belief in its essen- 
tial doctrines on the part of those who have accepted its con- 
clusions. 

It seems so obvious that a true criticism of the Bible, in a 
broad and generous sense, has been a source of such constant 
and incalculable enlightenment and enlargement of our Chris- 
tian views, that it may be taken for granted that we are to 
understand by “modern criticism,” in the question under con- 
sideration, criticism in its narrow and defective sense. Thus 
used, it embraces both the correct application of false canons 
and the false application of correct canons, in testing the sacred 
Scriptures and their doctrines. Nor does it seem proper 
to confine the view to that erroneous form of the so-called 
Higher Criticism, now so prominently before the public, since 
to do so would be to leave out of sight other forms vastly more 
insidious and quite as destructive. Modern Criticism will there- 
fore be considered as including the critical views based upon 
agnosticism, transcendental rationalism, mysticism, literary 
criticism, and naturalism—the first drawing its canons from 
agnostic science, the second from the human understanding, 
the third from the religious feeling, the fourth from literary 
and historical intuition, the fifth from the naturalistic view of 
the universe. 

II. What are the Essential Doctrines of Christianity ? 
In attempting to answer this question, there are four great 
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doctrines that naturally present themselves to the mind of the 
writer as the germinal truths at the very foundation of the 
Christian religion—(1) The doctrine of Trinitarian Theism ; (2) 
The doctrine of the Atonement provided by the vicarious sacri- 
fice of our blessed Lord ; (3) The supernatural and miraculous 
character of the Revelation of Redemption in the Book of 
God; (4) The direct operation of the Holy Ghost in the 
Regeneration and Sanctification of the human soul. Trinitarian 
Theism, Vicarious Atonement, Inspired Revelation, Super- 
natural Regeneration and Edification. These, with their re- 
lated truths, are the essentials of Christianity. 

Stripped of the first of these—the doctrine of Trinitarian The- 
ism—Christianity is left without any rational foundation at all. 
Without a personal God religion, at its best, cannot rise scien- 
tifically above “ cosmic emotion.” Nor is bare Theism a suffi- 
cient basis for the Christian religion, since that religion is 
essentially a manifestation of God’s love as the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. And so Theism and the doctrine 
of the Trinity have always been bound up in the faith of the 
Church. 

Stripped of the second—the doctrine of Christ’s Atonement 
by vicarious sacrifice — Christianity appears to be a religion 
without a system of redemption. If it be not true that Christ 
died for the sinner, “the just for the unjust,” then there is 
no salvation provided for sinners. Such, as we take it, is the 
view that the Bible has impressed upon the Christian and the 
Christian ages. 

Stripped of the third—the doctrine of the supernatural and 
miraculous character of the Revelation of the Bible—Chris- 
tianity appears to be a doctrine without authority. A lost soul 
cannot rest for salvation upon an uncertainty. If the Bible, 
professing to reveal to the sinner a way of salvation, does not 
come to him as a sure and infallible utterance of the voice 
of God himself, then it cannot demand of him faith in its 
teachings, and it has no right over him that any other book 
has not. And so the Bible has been recognised by the Chris- 
tian man and the Christian ages as the very Word of the living 
God. 

Stripped of the fourth—the doctrine of the direct opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost in renewing, communing with, and 
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sanctifying the soul—Christianity appears to be a system of 
ethics without spiritual power. Experience agrees with the 
Bible in teaching man that he is a sinner and depraved, and 
that therefore no mere system of morality can reach his case. 
The most perfect law can do nothing more than convince 
him of sin ; the most imperfect can do no less than condemn 
him for sin. If Christianity reveal no reconstructing agency 
beyond himself, then there is not a ray of hope to brighten the 
shadows of despair. And so the Christian man and the Chris- 
tian ages have always found this doctrine among the essentials 
of Bible truth. 

To destroy any one of these great doctrines is to destroy the 
foundations of the Christian religion and the Christian faith ; 
to minimise any one of them is to take the very soul out of 
the Christian system. The Triune God, Atonemen%, Inspira- 
tion, Regeneration—these and the immediately related doctrines 
are the substance of the creeds of Christendom, the essential 
doctrines of Christianity. 

III. Has Modern Criticism unfavourably affected these 
Doctrines ? 

The question may be considered either absolutely or rela- 
tively: Has Modern Criticism done anything toward absolutely 
destroying the old foundations? Has it affected these doc- 
trines unfavourably in the view of any class or classes of men ? 
Considered absolutely, the question can be answered with a 
distinct and emphatic negative ; viewed relatively, it must be 
answered by an affirmative. This may be shown by a compre- 
hensive glance at the situation. 

1. The modern Agnostic and Materialistic critics have 
attacked the foundation doctrines of Theism and the Trinity. 
If they have succeeded in their work there will be no necessity 
for looking into the results of the other forms of criticism. The 
Agnostic Criticism draws its canons from the so-called Positive 
Science. Knowledge is confined to facts or phenomena re- 
vealed by the senses. If this be so, Theism must, of course, 
disappear. God, whether as Spirit or as First Cause, is un- 
knowable. Proceeding a step further, the critic makes way 
with the doctrine of the Trinity. If God be unknowable by 
the senses, and the senses be the only source of knowledge, 
then revelation becomes an absurdity, and as the doctrine 
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of the Trinity has no basis but a professed revelation, it dis- 
appears as one of the vagaries of superstition. ‘“ Protean 
Force,” the only known thing, is a unity, and not a trinity. 

Relatively regarded, the influence of this criticism upon the 
masses has been very great. When a Comte blasphemously 
assures them that he has led God to the limits of the universe, 
and bowed him out with thanks for his provisional services, 
there are multitudes who take it for exact science, and order 
their lives in accordance with it. The critical scoffs at the 
doctrine of the Trinity, coming from notorious infidels of 
the past and present generations, have had similar effect. 
Absolutely considered, however, the grounds for faith in the 
Triune God have been greatly strengthened. The agnostic has 
been applying a false canon in his destructive criticism. Know- 
ledge does not come from the senses alone, but from conscious- 
ness, from testimony, from reasoning, from intuition as well. 
In short, the senses no more give a man his knowledge than 
his spectacles do. Neither the senses nor the spectacles can 
know. The conclusion reached by the application of the canon 
is utterly false ; our most immediate and certain knowledge can ‘ 
be shown to be that of cause and spirit. 

At the same time, these attacks have led to a better appre- 
ciation of the value of testimony, human and divine ; to a more 
thorough grounding of the Christian evidences ; and to a fuller 
elucidation of the relation of God to the universe, and of the 
Persons of the Trinity to one another. Never before in the 
history of the human race has the doctrine of the Triune God 
had such a thorough grounding in reason. 

2. The critics have attacked the doctrine of the Atonement 
and its related truth especially from the side of transcendental 
rationalism. Rationalism makes human reason the source and 
test of truth ; transcendental rationalism finds the source and 
test in the intuitions. These critics have found their principal ‘ 
canons in moral and religious intuitions, so called. The essence 
of God is love or goodness. The elements of this divine love 
are, according to these critics, three: the primary and funda- 
mental, benevolence, or God’s supreme desire for the happiness 
of His creatures; the second, sympathy; the third, right- 
eousness, or a regard for justice and holiness. They affirm that 
reason, as moral intuition, confirms the supremacy of benevo- 
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lence. The inferential results of this assumed canon have been 
most revolutionary. “God does not need to be propitiated. 
He is infinite benevolence. There is no need of a divine sacri- 
fice, nor of any other. God is too good to visit everlasting 
punishment upon men for sin. Justice requires that no one 
; should be condemned who has not had a distinct offer of the 
Gospel; hence such offer, if not made in this world, must be 
made in the next.” In accordance with these views, the fall 
has been represented as “a fall upward”; the just God of 
orthodoxy, as a “ gorilla,” the “exploiterer ” of the human race; 
and the common doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, 
the “butcher theory.” 

The influence of this criticism, especially in its brutal form, 
upon the masses has been very great in shaking faith in the 
eternal verities. In the popular estimation, the sense of the 
need of an atonement has been weakened, the conscience * 
debauched, the view of the importance of Christ’s work 
lowered, faith in his deity shattered, and the doctrine of 
future probation rendered not improbable. On the other 
9 hand, it is true that the rational and Scriptural foundations of 
the Atonement have not been in any way unfavourably 
affected. It has been made abundantly clear that the 
rationalist reverses the order set by God himself, which makes 
the fundamental element in God’s goodness his infinite desire 
for the righteousness or purity of his creatures, and not for 
their happiness. The original command was, “Obey,” and 
not, “ Be happy.” The Bible presents fundamentally a salva- 
tion from sin. The law of the universe is a law of righteous- 
ness primarily, of happiness secondarily ; so that no way of 
happiness has been found except by law-keeping or righteous- 
ness. Conscience, unless grossly perverted, exalts the right to 
supremacy over the pleasureable. In fine, the canons are 
‘ false ; the moral and religious intuitions are in favour of the 
justice of God and the teachings of the sacred Scriptures. At 
the same time, these attacks have led to enlarged views of the 
foundations of the doctrine, through the work of its defenders. 
The theological exigencies of the Reformation period may have 
led men to dwell too exclusively, though not too strongly, 
upon the sacrificial and legal aspect of Christ’s work ; but 
Christ will never cease to be the sacrifice for sin, the satisfac- 
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tion to divine justice ; and this doctrine, whether in the hands 
of an Edwards, a Moody, or the Evangelists of the future, has 
never ceased, and can never cease, to be the great converting 
doctrine. These modern discussions, in connection with the 
moral and scientific drift of the ages, have brought out more 
prominently the moral relations of Christ's work as an 
exhibition of the infinite grace of God, and they are now 
bringing out with greater clearness its vital and dynamic 
relations. As the legal, moral, vital, and dynamic relations of 
the Atonement are all brought out more fully, the Church is 
coming to see that, in the Bible view, Christ's work reaches 
out far beyond, though always on the basis of, the sacrificial 
and gracious elements, and proposes to give and develop a new 
and eternal life in man, and that all the forces of the universe 
move on under the control of the Redeemer and in accordance 
with his great plan for the redemption of lost souls. The old 
Calvinism put emphasis upon the legal and sacrificial element ; 
the New England theology of the past century upon the 
moral element; the latest thinking, under the shaping of 
modern missions and science, puts forward the vital and 
dynamic elements. They are all coming to be seen to be 
essential to the whole truth, and the absolute steadfastness of 
the foundations of the Scriptural doctrine is thus being made 
manifest. 

3. The main critical attacks upon the third of the essential 
and germinal doctrines of Christianity—that of Inspired 
Revelation—have come from the side of Mysticism and 
Literary Criticism. The Bible, according to the accepted 
doctrine, is the inspired and infallible record of the Divine 
Revelation of the plan of redemption through Christ’s atone- 
ment. The Church, while varying in its theories for explain- 
ing the facts, has agreed that this Inspiration is plenary. 

(1) The new Mysticism has done its best to destroy the 
foundations of the accepted doctrine on this subject. Modern 
materialism makes sensation the basis and material of in- 
telligence. Building on this, the new theologising criticism 
makes feeling the source and test of truth. The source of 
religious faith is the religious feeling, or “the inward sensa- 
tion and its accompanying intuition of the Divine Being and 
Presence.” “Religion” is the feeling of absolute dependence. 
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“Scientific theology” is made up of such religious truth as 
can be verified by the religious feeling. So much of the Bible 
as “finds” man is true ; so much as does not is not true, or, at 
least, not inspired. 

Manifestly, from this starting-point, each man makes his 
own God in his own image, and his theology after his own 
inclinations. Undoubtedly this view has thus done, and is 
doing, much to unsettle the faith of certain classes of Christians 
in the Bible as the infallible Word of God. The influence 
is patent in the life and literature of the day. But the 
real basis for belief in the doctrine has not been weakened. 
The mystical canons are utterly untenable. The basis of 
knowledge is not feeling, not sensation. Dr. Henry B. Smith, 
in his latest writings, emphasises the fact that sensation always 
implies an ego above sense. Sensationalism confounds two 
easily recognised elements of perception, and puts the con- 
comitant, feeling, in the place of the essential, knowledge.” 
Religion is not simply the feeling of absolute dependence, but 
it is, as Professor Flint has shown, “the belief in some God, or 
gods, or powers above us, on whom we depend, and who are 
interested in us, together with the feeling and practices resulting 
from such belief.” Practically tested, the false principle results 
in every man spinning his own theological web, spider-like, 
out of his own inner consciousness, thereby making every man 
the refuter of his neighbour. 

The old faith accepts the Bible as a supernatural revelation. 
It holds that the Bible not only contains the Word of God, but 
is the Word of God. It does this on rational and sufficient 
grounds. It then asks, What does the Bible teach? Reason, 
experience, testimony, authority, intuition, may come in to 
confirm ; but to make any one of these the source of faith and 
the test of divine truth is to go over to sheer rationalism. 
Christian belief rests on revelation. In the conflict with the 
critics the foundations of the accepted doctrine of Inspiration 
have, in fact, been strengthened rather than weakened. While 
its defenders have accepted it primarily on the authority of 
the properly authenticated Word of God, they have been led 
by the necessities of the case to treat the subject inductively, 
and on this scientific basis have shown that the facts of divine 
revelation in the Bible can no more be explained without it 
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than the facts of falling bodies in the universe can be explained 
without the theory of gravitation. _ 

(2) The same doctrine has been attacked from the point of 
view of Literary Criticism in its perverted forms. This has 
been done, not directly, but indirectly, by impugning the 
integrity, authenticity, credibility, and literary unity of the 
various Scriptural Books. 

Recent investigations have brought out so clearly the 
absurdity of the claims of sceptics based on the Lower or 
Textual Criticism, that attention may here be turned ex- 
clusively to the so-called Higher Criticism. The canons of this 
Criticism are so freshly before the mind of the Church that 
they may be very briefly stated. They embrace, in the first 
place, a set of rules, furnishing a method of dealing with the 
books of the Bible, as follows :—* Differences of style imply 
different authors ; the historical contents of books are modified 
by historical environments ; parallel and inconsistent accounts 
must originate with different authors ; silence concerning any 
institution or law implies non-existence, or at least non- 
observance ; the language of documents of different ages must 
differ correspondingly; parenthetic passages are interpola- 
tions.” It has become obvious in the progress of the critical 
conflict that these rules need to be applied with great wisdom 
and modesty, and in proper subordination to other and safer 
methods of investigation. 

The canons of the Higher Criticism embrace, in the second 
place, a method of dealing with the three main sources of infor- 
mation concerning the historical and literary origin and 
structure of the books of the Bible: (1) the teachings of 
Scripture themselves ; (2) the application to the text of the 
critical rules above given; and (3) tradition. The Higher 
Criticism, in its destructive form, assumes that the critical 
rules are to be made the main instrument in determining the 
literary and historical theories concerning the Bible. “Tradi- 
tion,” in which is included all the authentic history bearing on 
the subject, is made of least importance ; in short, the tendency 
is to heap contempt upon all so-called “ traditional theories.” 

By the application of these canons, effort has been made by 
such men as Baur, Strauss, and Renan, and such as Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, and Robertson Smith to reverse the historic and 
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well-based view of the Chnrch concerning the Scriptures of the 
New and Old Testaments. The battle of the critics on the 
field of the New Testament may be said to have been sub- 
stantially fought out, with the generally admitted result of 
overwhelming defeat to the attacking party. The conflict is 
now being waged on the field of the Old Testament. The 
critics claim to have shown that the “ traditional ”—zi.e. the 
old historical—views of the Scriptures are false. Moses was 
not the author of the Pentateuch, which is rather a mass of 
material, much of it of very late date, produced by Elohist and 
Jehovists, thrown together by Redactors, and palmed off upon 
the people as Mosaic. Of course, no such thing as inspiration, 
in the old sense, can be claimed for such a hodge-podge of 
error and deception. The faith of many of the weak has un- 
doubtedly been undermined by these attacks, with their vast 
conceit and assumption and wonderful show of esoteric 
learning. 

Absolutely considered, the real grounds for the belief in the 
doctrine are at least as strong to-day as ever before. It has 
come to be seen that the rules of the Higher Criticism can be 
used to prove precisely opposite views, and that when the 
results of the critical processes are exalted above tradition, 1c. 
history and the testimony of the writings themselves, and the 
critical method applied in the same way to secular history, 
that is discredited with far more ease than the biblical. The 
only rational and logical conclusion is summarily stated by a 
late writer, when he says, substantially : “The whole theory of 
recension and redaction is a structure so slender that it totters 
the moment it is touched and tumbles the moment it is 
touched again.” It requires no prophet to predict that within 
ten years from date Robertson Smith’s contributions to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in the department of Old Testament 
Introduction, will be looked upon as holding the same relation 
to scientific Biblical Introduction that the vagaries of Phreno- 
logy now hold to the Science of Mind. The critical canons, 
as thus perversely applied, are false and worthless. The 
doctrine of inspiration is, in fact, becoming more scientifically 
and thoroughly grounded through the activity aroused by the 
work of the mystics and the higher critics. “Inspiration” 
and “Revelation” are distinguished; the “human” and 
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“divine” elements recognised; the relation of the written 
Word to the Living and Eternal Word emphasised. The dis- 
cussion and conflict, in revealing the facts more fully, is 
bringing out with greater clearness the true perfection and 
glory of the Word of God, and giving a larger basis for inductive 
confirmation of the theory of the Church as resting primarily 
upon the claims of the Word itself. 

4, The main attack upon the fourth of the essential doctrines 
mentioned—that of the work of the Holy Spirit in Regeneration 
and Edification—has been from the side of Naturalism and 
Materialism. According to this view, the universe is a system 
of rigid mechanism; man is a voluntary automaton ; the 
universe is merely the manifestation of “Protean Force ;” 
there is no room left for any such thing as spirit or spiritual 
working ; the “ supernatural” is a myth, the relic of a 
superstitious belief of our forefathers in ghosts ; in short, there 
has been, as Miss Cobbe phrases it, a complete “ collapse of 
supernaturalism.” With all these assumptions as principles, 
it is, of course, easy to show that the Bible doctrine of Re- 
generation and Sanctification by the Holy Spirit has no 
foundation, and must be given up as a delusion. If there 
were such a being as the Holy Spirit, the spiritual work in 
man’s soul attributed to him by the Bible and evangelical 
theology would be impossible. 

Here again the sceptical views have largely influenced the 
creed of {vast numbers who depend for guidance upon the 
wisdom of the scientific critics. The magic spell of such names 
as those of Huxley and Tyndall has reached out into all the 
earth. There has been an apparent shaking of the foundations. 
The harm to Christendom has doubtless been immense. But on 
the other hand, viewed absolutely, the great doctrine itself has 
not been in the least unsettled. The canons of naturalism are 
utterly unsound, and are coming to be so regarded by all men 
who think logically and for themselves. Agnosticism is a 
baseless dream which annihilates itself in the very assertion 
of itself. There is demonstrably a spiritual universe super- 
imposed upon the material, and lifted in character and value 
infinitely above it. 

Though it be granted, then, that the material system of the 
universe is a system of mechanism, yet this, so far from 
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warranting the inference that all spiritual influences, in 
regeneration and sanctification, in special providences and 
answers to prayer, are thereby necessarily excluded, prepares 
the way, on the contrary, for the better understanding of all 
these. The lower system is the fit instrument of the higher. 
Just because of this system of mechanism the universe becomes 
infinitely plastic under the wisdom and power of our own spirits 
and of other spirits, including the Divine Spirit. If the rivers 
ran up-hill one day and down the next, if the heavy bodies on 
the earth fell downward one hour and flew upward the next, if 
fire expanded water into steam one moment and froze it the next, 
our spirits would be powerless for the accomplishment of the 
great ends for which men strive. Never was a falser word 
uttered than that of John Stuart Mill, when he said: “ All 
phenomena, without exception, are governed by invariable laws, 
with which no volitions, either natural or supernatural, inter- 
fere ;” never a shallower challenge sent out than the “ prayer- 
gauge” challenge of Tyndall. It is simple matter of fact that 
this system of mechanism in the physical sphere prepares the 
way for the spirit of man to revolutionise the face of nature and 
for the greater Spirit of God to carry forward all that vaster 
work of omnipotence and omniscience embraced in Providence 
and Redemption. 

Naturalism has thus overreached itself, and, on its own 
grounds, made plain the way for the old Supernaturalism. The 
critical defence has led to investigations that have made clear 
as sunlight the existence of a moral and spiritual sphere 
above that of mechanism, and controlling and shaping it for 
higher ends. Regeneration, Sanctification, and all the old and 
precious truths and processes related to them, are thus seen to 
be, if supernatural, yet not wnnatural. Absolutely considered, 
the essential doctrine of Spiritual Influences has therefore 
been confirmed rather than shaken. 

The results of Modern Rationalistic Criticism, as affecting 
the essential doctrines of Christianity, have therefore been, to 
sum them up in brief, both bad and good. The faith of the weak 
has too often been unsettled, their peace of mind destroyed, 
and their morality and spirituality undermined. On the other 
hand, the old truths stand fast. The rationalistic canons that 
have been applied to them, whether professedly drawn from 
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agnostic science, intuition, feeling, literary instinct, or 
naturalism, have been utterly false and baseless themselves, and 
have been demonstrated to be so ; or they have led to erroneous 
and worthless results by false methods of application. With 
the advancing ages the Christianity of the Bible is seen more 
and more clearly to rest on such a solid foundation of fact in 
man, nature, and God, that the old revealed truth can no more 
be uprooted than the pillars of the universe. In fine, the words 
of one of the broadest-minded theologians of the age, the 
sainted Henry B. Smith, express the sound thought and firm 
faith of the strong men of the Christian Church of the day :— 


“The theology which is pre-eminently needed in our times is that whose 
substance and manner have met the needs of men in all times. This, in 
its essential principles, is the old, time-honouring theology of the Christian 
Church, with its two foci of sin and of redemption, all viewed as dependent 
on God. It is based upon the solid granite rock (the only true petra), and 
built up of living stones, in massive proportions, rising ever upward until 
its aspiring lines fade away in the bosom of the infinite, whither it leads us, 
that there we may rest. That old theology—older than our schools, older 
than the earth and the stars—coeval with the Godhead ; always yet never 
old, never yet ever new ; it is dateless and deathless as the divine decree, 
yet fresh as the dawning light of a new day in every new-born soul ; it has 
been known from the beginning to all penitent and believing souls.” 


SEcoND ReEpty. 
By Pror. E. C. Bisseti, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 


This question may be answered by Yes and No. If it be 
understood to refer to the immediate effects of some forms of 
modern biblical criticism on the minds of men, that is, if it be 
understood in a subjective sense, the answer must be Yes. If, 
however, it be taken in an objective sense, as referring to the 
doctrines of Christianity themselves rather than to the opinions 
of men respecting them, the answer should be as unhesitat- 
ingly No. It may, perhaps, be advisable to treat the question 
in both of these aspects. Moreover, we shall consider our- 
selves at liberty to discuss it almost exclusively from the 
point of view of the Old Testament. 

Let it be premised that no exception can fairly be taken to 
biblical criticism in itself considered. It is as legitimate as 
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any other form of criticism. We often hear objections raised 
against it, especially against the so-called “higher criticism,” 
as though the thing itself were evil, a sure indication of 

hostility to the Bible. The mistake arises from ignorance of 

the sphere and aim of all legitimate biblical criticism. Its 

aim is not to discover grounds for censure. It is just as little 

to find excellencies to admire. It covers a very limited field 

of inquiry. It concerns itself with certain definite questions, 

which, however broad may be their ultimate bearing, are in 

themselves of narrow scope, and generally of a literary or 

historical character. It is supposed to deal with acknowledged 

facts. 

It is the aim of criticism, for example, in the department of 
the Old Testament, to use all the means at its command, such 
as grammar and lexicon, literary analysis, archeological dis- 
coveries, doctrinal teaching, logical and chronological adjust- 
ments, to find out whether current opinions concerning the 
origin of its books be true or false ; whether such books have 
been preserved to us in their integrity or have suffered probable 
losses in their transmission; whether their text, as it now 
appears, is original or derived, pure or composite. Inquiries 
of this nature, if properly conducted, are as justifiable in the 
sphere of sacred as of profane literature. In fact, the higher 
the claims of a book, the more imperative are these researches. 
And the Bible, so far from disputing this freedom of examina- 
tion, and confronting those who attempt it with the “ Procul, 
O procul este, profani” of the pagan oracles, courts examination, 
urges investigation and study as one of the surest means of 
securing those higher objects which it has in view. 

But there is criticism, and criticism so called. Like every- 
thing that is human, biblical. investigations may be governed 
by a false spirit, may employ wrong methods, and so, instead 
of reaching correct results, may achieve only a still greater 
confusion and uncertainty. It may fail, for instance, to 
confine itself within its proper limits, claiming a prerogative 
that can never be accorded to it. It may assume misleading 
premises. It may fall short of taking account of essential 
facts. With the strongest protestations of sincerity, it may be 
clearly governed by invincible prepossessions making the goal 
of truth impossible to it. It may, in short, so conduct itself 
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that among sober and reverent men who are not scholars and 
do not know how to discriminate in such matters the very word 
“criticism” may become an offence, a synonym for cynical 
refinements, for unbelief and hostility to the truth. Hence 
in weighing the apparent results of criticism, we have to weigh 
the criticism also. The only really formidable thing in this 
world is truth. If modern biblical criticism has actually and 
finally overturned any of the essential doctrines of Christianity, 
it is because the facts have been found to be on the side of 
the criticism. 

The doctrine of the authority of the Bible, and of the whole 
Bible as a revelation from God, seems to be fundamental to 
the system of Christian faith as generally held. If the Old 
Testament be shown to be without genuineness or authenticity, 
there is scarcely one important doctrine of the New Testament 
that is not, in consequence, undermined. It must be admitted 
that our Lord and His apostles looked upon the new dispensa- 
tion which they ushered in as developed directly from the old. 
In their minds the one held the relation to the other of a plant 
to its root. Jesus said that He had not come “ to destroy the 
law and the prophets, but to ft °” Heclaimed that Moses 
wrote of Him, and on one occasic uded to His disciples 
“in all the Scriptures” the things vuncerning Himself. As a 
recent distinguished biblical scholar has stated it: “Our Lord 
rested His whole life and teaching upon the Old Covenant, 
declaring Himself to be the Redeemer to whom that Covenant 
had looked forward from the first, the culmination of its hopes 
and promises, and always represented His teaching as the 
more perfect setting forth of the will of the same God who had 
spoken by the prophets of old. For all this there can be but 
one explanation : it is inconceivable that the Author of the 
New Covenant could have taken this position unless He 
believed in the essential unity of the two dispensations, and 
looked upon Himself as the point where they met and 
coalesced.” } 

One of the longest and most important books of the New 
Testament has for its principal object the establishment of the 
position that in Jesus Christ the types and symbols of the Old 


? Gardiner, The Old and New Testaments in their Mutual Relations (New 
York, 1885), p. 4. 
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Testament have their complete and divinely ordained fulfil- 
ment ; that He was no less the central figure of its priestly 
and sacrificial ritual than He was of its history and prophecy. 
The book, it would.seem, was meant for Jewish Christians in 
danger of apostasy because of their Jewish surroundings. By 
a masterly argument, in harmony with the teachings of the 
whole New Testament, the writer shows that the goal of the 
old dispensation could only be reached by faithfulness to Jesus 
Christ. He alone had provided the true rest of which that of 
Canaan had been but the shadow. 

Hence, it cannot well be disputed that any scheme of 
criticism whose direct teaching or whose general tendency is to 
antagonise and to discredit these representations of our Lord 
and His apostles is inimical in its influence to the entire 
system of Christian doctrine. Its evil effects do not stop with 
the Old Testament. They are not confined to any one 
doctrine of the New. They have a direct bearing, and a most 
unfavourable bearing, on such teachings of the New Testament, 
for example, as that concerning the Divine Providence and the 
kingdom of God on earth; -»ncerning sin and redemption as 
set forth in the Epistle ‘-*- ‘Romans; concerning the person 
of the Redeemer, Hie’ + His everlasting priesthood, His 
incarnation in order to redemption, His historical and His 
spiritual relations to His people. If such criticism be correct, 
we see no way of escaping the conclusion that many beliefs 
hitherto considered to be fundamental to Christianity must be 
false. 

It has been asserted, it is true, by some, that whatever may 
be the results of Old Testament criticism, no real harm will 
come to the teachings of our Lord. It has been said that we 
have no special need any longer of those parts of the Old 
Testament involved in critical discussions, and that we can 
get along without them. Such persons must be poorly in- 
formed, or very unthinking. They do not tell us how we can 
“get along” without them, or what their idea of “ getting 
along” may be as it concerns the kingdom of God on earth. 
A man has been known to “get along” with his arms and 
legs gone, without eyes, with a part of his skull shot away ; 
but it was an existence that was hardly worthy of the name 
of life. The New Testament, without the Old, is a conclusion 
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without the premises. It is both together that make up God’s 
Word to man. It is admitted that the one is simply prepara- 
tory to the other ; that it is far less complete in its revelations 
than the other. But it is denied that we can dispense with 
this preparatory stage. It is denied that if the supposed 
partial truths of the Old Testament were shown to be false, 
the New Testament would not be “unfavourably” affected 
from centre to circumference. 

We remark, in the next place, that this is what might 
appear to many to be the actual result of modern criticism in 
the department of the Old Testament. If there be any class 
of critics who may be said to represent it in the Christian 
world of two continents, it is that whose present leader is Julius 
Wellhausen. They form what, perhaps, with propriety may 
be called a school of criticism. It is one that has years of 
growth behind it. It represents what are generally recognised 
within its circle as established principles and processes in the 
pursuit of its objects. It has applied those principles, and 
reached conclusions which may be formulated and put in the 
form of intelligible statement. It dominates, as a system, a 
large number of scholarly minds. Its indirect effects are 
already felt in every part of Christendom. And these effects, 
it must be confessed, subjectively considered, are exceedingly 
unfavourable to the teachings of historical Christianity. 

Wellhausen recognises no such connection between the Old 
and New Testaments as is everywhere presupposed and 
affirmed in the Bible itself. Hebraism and Prophetism, 
according to him, fruited in an iron-bound code of laws intro- 
duced by Ezra, B.c. 444. The history of Israel following the 
prophets was a history of spiritual decadence. While its 
political importance ceased with the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, its ethical survival as a sect in the first century was 
chiefly marked by warring rabbinical schools. He declares 
that it is difficult to find any one point of view to characterise 
Judaism as a system. “It is a fantastical product of history.” 
The Gospel, it is true, developed hidden tendencies of the Old 
Testament ; but it protests against the principles dominant in 
Judaism. Jesus understood monotheism differently from His 
contemporaries. The works of the law He ridiculed. The 
eschatology of the New Testament, no doubt, is saturated with 
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Jewish ideas of the Messiah ; but on this very account it is 
hard to say what part of it is genuine.’ It is easy to see that 
something has seriously affected this man’s mind respecting 
the teachings of the New Testament. We cannot be mistaken 
in saying that it is largely his attitude toward the Old Testa- 
ment and his estimate of it. 

Our Lord said to the Jews of His time (John viii. 56), 
“Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day.” To 
Wellhausen, Abraham and the other patriarchs are myths. 
Previous to the period of the Judges, the history of Israel is 
hopelessly involved in fable. Mosaism is little more than a 
name. The laws of the Pentateuch cannot be looked upon as 
an authentic source of knowledge concerning it. It is “a 
somewhat precarious matter to make any exception in favour 
of the decalogue.” To call the history of the Old Testament 
“sacred history” is a misnomer. The sacredness is only a 
peculiar colouring that was imparted to it by later hands, and 
was intended solely for effect. We should be sharp enough 
not to be taken in by the “pious utterances” and the “ unc- 
tuous speeches” of a later editor who had an object to secure.” 

Among the things that this class of critics regard as proved by 
their reasoning are these : that Deuteronomy, which purports to 
be Mosaic, is an anonymous and surreptitiously published work 
of King Josiah’s time. The Book of Joshua, for the most part, is 
a similar forgery intended to bolster up the first. The whole sum 
of Pentateuch laws (excepting only Deut. xii-xxvi.; Exod. xx.- 
xxiii, xxxiv.) originated in the Exile, and those of Deuteronomy 
less than two hundred years earlier. The Books of Chronicles 
were consciously intended to support the false claims of these 
laws to Mosaic origin. The historical books, Judges, Samuel, 
and the Kings, are partly mythical and wholly composite, good, 
bad, and indifferent being mixed together inthem. Many hands 
have been employed in their composition, and a persistent 
effort has been made by those last engaged so to manipulate 
the materials that the history shall not seem inconsistent with 
the later dogmas of Judaism. Wellhausen and his co-labourers 
have been keen enough to detect at last the artifice, and to point 
out the course which the history must really have taken. 


1 Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Erstes Heft, Berlin, 1884, pp. 97-101, passim. 
* Geschichte, i. pp. 309, 340, 347, et passim. 
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If, now, this style of criticism were correct it would necessarily 
fare ill with those “Scriptures” to which our Lord and His 
apostles so continually appealed ; it would fare ill, as we have 
intimated, with not a few important doctrines of Christianity. 
So far as this criticism has influence on the minds of men, its 
direct tendency is to unsettle them, to introduce doubt and con- 
fusion concerning fundamental tenets of the Christian faith. 
But its influence will be limited and will be temporary, simply 
because it has comparatively little basis in truth. It falls in 
with the current evolutionary philosophy ; it is plausible in some 
of its positions ; it has the support of high scholarship in a land 
where biblical scholars abound ; but it fails in the one essential 
element of final success—it fails of being just and true. 

False premises and illogical reasoning make false conclusions 
inevitable. This criticism generally assumes as a fixed premise 
the incredibility of a supernatural revelation supported by 
prophecy and miracle. It assumes the power and prerogative of 
deciding, on the basis of inward characteristics, upon the rela- 
tive age of the documents of which the Old Testament is made 
up; of deciding, even to parts of verses and to single words, 
where such documents have been retouched, where matte” has 
been put in and where it has been left out, emendations by a 
first hand, emendations by a second hand and a third hand. It 
assumes as an axiom, and bases some of its weightiest deductions 
upon the demonstrably untenable principle that if a law pur- 
porting to be Mosaic is not found to be actually in operation in 
an age subsequent to Moses, it cannot have emanated from him. 
It assumes for Israel a development like that of any other people, 
and undertakes to reconstruct the biblical history in harmony 
with that conception. It finds itself withal under the necessity 
of assuming an amount of fraud in the composition and present 
arrangement of the Old Testament books that is appalling to 
contemplate and totally at variance with the spirit and teachi- 
ings of these books as well as with their past influence in the 
world. 

If we are asked, accordingly, whether this system of 
criticism has “affected unfavourably any of the essential 
doctrines of Christianity,” we are bound, in view of its present 
wide influence, to say that it has. But, on the other hand, in 
view of the obvious quality and leading characteristics of the 
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criticism, we are bound to reply, and with much stronger 
emphasis, that assuredly it has not. It has not, and can never 
have, any considerable effect on the doctrinal contents of the 
Bible. To do that it, must itself be true, and it must show by 
reasoning that cannot justly be excepted to that the Bible is 
false. “We can do nothing,” says the apostle, “against the 
truth, but for the truth” (2 Cor. xiii. 8). 

The work of such critics as Reuss, Graf, Kuenen, and 
Wellhausen is not, however, without its value. It has brought 
to light many new facts that were previously unknown. It has 
greatly stimulated Old Testament studies. The “more noble” 
have been stirred up to search the Scriptures to see if these 
things are so (Acts xvii. 11). 

Itis a law of physics that action and reaction are equal. But 
Colenso’s attacks, years ago, on the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch called forth an army of defenders ; his 
few short-lived books evoked a whole library of learned treatises 
whose value is beyond estimate. The reaction from the more 
recent German criticism has also begun to set powerfully in. 
When it is complete it will be the answer of Providence to the 
inquiry why Providence permits such assaults in the name of 
Christianity on the citadels of Christianity. 

The conflict will undoubtedly go on. New points of attack 
will be discovered when the old have been made impregnable. 
It is best that it should go on. The higher results of it will 
only be attained when it is acknowledged that, besides other 
kinds of truth, there is such a thing as biblical truth and 
Christian truth ; that to investigate, and write, and speak as a 
Christian is in no sense incompatible with investigating, 
writing, and speaking with scientific candour and accuracy ; 
that, in fact, the only presuppositions to be regarded as really 
safe for those whose aim in thought is truth and in life is 
duty are the spirit and the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
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Art. X.—Lowis Agassiz.' 


HERE is no need to give an abstract of the contents of these 
fascinating volumes,” for everybody is reading them. Most 
are probably wishing for more personal details, especially of the 
American life ; but the editorial work is so deftly and delicately 
done, and “the story of an intellectual life marked by rare 
coherence and unity” is so well arranged to tell itself and 
make its impression, that we may thankfully accept what has 
been given us, though the desired “fulness of personal 
narrative ” be wanting. 

Twelve years have passed since Agassiz was taken from us. 
Yet to some of us it seems not very long ago that the already 
celebrated Swiss naturalist came over in the bloom of his 
manly beauty to charm us with his winning ways, and inspire 
us with his overflowing enthusiasm, as he entered upon the 
American half of that career which has been so beneficial to 
the interests of natural science. There are not many left of 
those who attended those first Lowell Lectures in the autumn 
of 1846—perhaps all the more taking for the broken English 
in which they were delivered—and who shared in the delight 
with which, in a supplementary lecture, he more fluently 
addressed his audience in his mother tongue. 

In these earliest lectures he sounded the note of which his 
last public utterance was the dying cadence. For, as this 
biography rightly intimates, his scientific life was singularly 
entire and homogeneous,—if not uninfluenced, yet quite un- 
changed by the transitions which have marked the period. In 
a small circle of naturalists, almost the first that was assembled 
to greet him on his coming to this country, and of which the 
writer is the sole survivor, when Agassiz was inquired of as 
to his conception of “species” he sententiously replied: “A 
species is a thought of the Creator.” To this thoroughly 
theistic conception he joined the scientific deduction which he 
had already been led to draw, that the animal species of each 


! From the Andover Review. 
* Louis Agassiz, His Life and Correspondence, Edited by Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz. - 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 1885. 
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geological age, or even stratum, were different from those 
preceding and following, and also unconnected by natural 
derivation. And his very last published words reiterated his 
steadfast conviction that “there is no evidence of a direct 
descent of later from earlier species in the geological succession 
of animals.” Indeed, so far as we know, he would not even 
admit that such “thoughts of the Creator” as these might have 
been actualised in the natural course of events. If he had 
accepted such a view, and if he had himself apprehended and 
developed in his own way the now wellnigh assured signifi- 
cance of some of his early and pregnant generalisations, the his- 
tory of the doctrine of development would have been different 
from what it is, a different spirit and another name would have 
been prominent in it, and Agassiz would not have passed away 
while fighting what he felt to be—at least for the present—a 
losing battle. It is possible that the “whirligig of time” 
may still “ bring in his revenges,” but not very probable.’ 
Much to his credit, it may be said that a good share of 
Agassiz’s invincible aversion to evolution may be traced to the 
spirit in which it was taken up by his early associate Vogt, 
and, indeed, by most of the German school then and since, 
which justly offended both his scientific and his religious 
sense. Agassiz always “thought nobly of the soul,” and 
could in no way approve either materialistic or agnostic 
opinions. The idealistic turn of his mind was doubtless con- 
firmed in his student days at Munich, whither he and his 
friend Braun resorted after one session at Heidelberg, and 
where both devotedly attended the lectures of Schelling—then 
in his later glory—and of Oken, whose Natur-Philosophie 
was then in the ascendant. Although fascinated and inspired 
by. Oken’s a priori biology (built upon morphological ideas 
which had not yet been established, but had, in part, been 
rightly divined), the two young naturalists were not carried 
away by it,—probably because they were such keen and 
conscientious observers, and were kept in close communion 
with work-a-day Nature. As Agassiz intimates, they had to 
resist “ the temptation to impose one’s own ideas upon Nature, 


1 We think the “‘ whirligig of time” is more likely to vindicate the dis- 
tinguished naturalist than his reviewer supposes,—Ep. B. and F. Evang. 
Review. 
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to explain her mysteries by brilliant theories rather than by 
patient study of the facts as we find them,” and that “ over- 
bearing confidence in the abstract conceptions of the human 
mind as applied to the study of Nature ;” although, indeed, he 
adds, “the young naturalist of that day who did not share, in 
some degree, the intellectual stimulus given to scientific pur- 
suits by physio-philosophy would have missed a part of his 
training.” That training was not lost upon Agassiz. Although 
the adage in his last published article, “a physical fact is as 
sacred as a moral principle,” was well lived up to, yet ideal 
prepossessions often had much to do with his marshalling of 
the facts. 

Another Professor at Munich, from whom Agassiz learned 
much, and had nothing to unlearn, was the anatomist and 
physiologist Dollinger. He published little ; but he seems to 
have been the founder of modern embryological investigation, 
and to have initiated his two famous pupils, first Von Baer, 
and then Agassiz, into at least the rudiments of the doctrine 
of the correspondence between the stages of the development 
of the individual animal with that of its rank in the scale of 
being, and the succession in geological time of the forms and 
types to which the species belongs,—a principle very fertile 
for scientific zoology in the hands of both these naturalists, 
and one of the foundations of that theory of evolution which 
the former, we believe, partially accepted, and the other 
wholly rejected. 

The botanical Professor, the genial Von Martius, should also 
be mentioned here. He found Agassiz a student, barely of 
age ; he directly made him an author, and an authority on the 
subject of his predilection. Dr. Spix, the zoological companion 
of Martius in Brazilian exploration, died in 1826 ; the fishes of 
the collection were left untouched. Martius recognised the 
genius of Agassiz, and offered him, and, indeed, pressed him to 
undertake their elaboration. Agassiz brought out the first 
part of the quarto volume on the Fishes of the Brazilian 
Expedition of Spix and Martius before he took his degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and completed it before he proceeded to 
that of Doctor in Medicine in 1830. The work opened his 
way to fame, but brought no money. Still, as Martius defrayed 
all the expenses, the net result compared quite favourably 
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with that of later publications. Moreover, out of it possibly 
issued his own voyage to Brazil in later years, under auspices 
such as his early patron never dreamed of. 

This early work also made him known to Cuvier; so that 
when he went to Paris, a year afterwards, to continue his 
medical and scientific studies—the one, as he deemed, from 
necessity, the other from choice,—he was received as a fellow- 
savant, Yet at first with a certain reserve, probably no more 
than was natural in view of the relative age and position of 
the two men; but Agassiz, writing to his sister, says: “This 
extreme but formal politeness chills you instead of putting 
you at your ease; it lacks cordiality, and, to tell the truth, I 
would gladly go away if I were not held fast by the wealth 
of material of which I can avail myself.” But only a month 
later he writes—this time to his uncle—that, while he was 
anxious lest he “might not be allowed to examine, and still 
less to describe, the fossil fishes and their skeletons in the 
Museum, . . . knowing that Cuvier intended to write a work 
on this subject,” and might naturally wish to reserve the 
materials for his own use, and when the young naturalist, as 
he showed his own sketches and notes to the veteran, was 
faintly venturing to hope that, on seeing his work so far 
advanced, he might perhaps be invited to share in a joint 
publication, Cuvier relieved his anxiety, and more than ful- 
filled his half-formed desires. 

“He desired his secretary to bring him a certain portfolio 
of drawings. He showed me the contents : they were draw- 
ings of fossil fishes, and notes which he had taken in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. After looking it through 
with me, he said he had seen with satisfaction the manner in 
which I had treated this subject ; that I had, indeed, antici- 
pated him, since he had intended at some future time to do 
the same thing; but that, as I had given it so much atten- 
tion, and had done my work so well, he had decided to 
renounce his project, and to place at my disposition all the 
materials he had collected and all the preliminary notes he 
had taken.” 

Within three months Cuvier fell under a stroke of paralysis, 
and shortly died. The day before the attack he had said to 
Agassiz, “ Be careful, and remember that work kills.” We 
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doubt if it often kills naturalists, unless when, like Cuvier, 
they also become statesmen. ; 

But to live and work the naturalist must be fed. It was a 
perplexing problem how possibly to remain a while longer in 
Paris, which was essential to the carrying on of his work, and 
to find the means of supplying his very simple wants. And 
here the most charming letters in these volumes are, first, 
the one from his mother, full of tender thoughtfulness, and 
making the first suggestion about Neuchatel and its museum, 
as a place where the aspiring naturalist might secure some- 
thing more substantial than “ brilliant hopes” to live upon; 
next, that from Agassiz to his father, who begs to be told as 
much as he can be supposed to understand of the nature of 
this work upon Fossil Fishes, which called for so much time, 
labour, and expense; and, almost immediately, Agassiz’s 
letter to his parents, telling them that Humboldt had, quite 
spontaneously and unexpectedly, relieved his present anxieties 
by a credit of a thousand francs, to be increased, if necessary. 
Humboldt had shown a friendly interest in him from the first, 
and had undertaken to negotiate with Cotta, the publisher, in 
his behalf; but, becoming uneasy by the delay, and feeling 
that “a man so laborious, so gifted, and so deserving of 
affection . . . should not be left in a position where lack of 
serenity disturbs his power of work,” he delicately pressed the 
acceptance of this aid as a confidential transaction between two 
friends of unequal age. 

Indeed, the relations between the “two friends,” one at that 
time sixty-three and the other twenty-five, were very 
beautiful, and so continued, as the correspondence shows. 
Humboldt’s letters (we wish there were more of them) are 
particularly delightful, are full of wit and wisdom, of almost 
paternal solicitude, and of excellent counsel. He enjoins 
upon Agassiz to finish what he has in hand before taking up 
new tasks (this is in 1837), not to spread his intellect over 
too many subjects at once, nor to go on enlarging the works 
he had undertaken ; he predicts the pecuniary difficulties in 
which expansion would be sure to land him, bewails the 
glacier investigations, and closes with “a touch of fun, in 
order that my letter may seem a little less like preaching. A 
thousand affectionate remembrances. No more ice, not much 
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of echinoderms, plenty of fish, recall of ambassadors in parti- 
bus, and great severity toward booksellers, an infernal race, 
two or three of which have been killed under me.” 

The ambassadors in partibus were the artists Agassiz em- 
ployed and sent to England or elsewhere to draw fossil fishes 
for him in various museums, at a cost which Humboldt knew 
would be embarrassing. The ice, which he would have no 
more of, refers to the glacier researches upon which Agassiz 
was entering with ardour, laying one of the solid foundations 
of his fame. Curiously enough, both Humboldt and Von 
Buch, with all their interest in Agassiz, were quite unable to 
comprehend the importance of an inquiry which was directly 
in their line, and, indeed, they scorned it; while the young 
naturalist, without training in physics or geology, but with 
the insight of genius, at once developed the whole idea of the 
glacial period, with its wonderful consequences,.upon his first 
inspection of the phenomena shown him by Charpentier in the 
valley of the Rhone. 

It is well that Humboldt’s advice was not heeded in this 
regard. Nevertheless, he was a wise counsellor. He saw the 
danger into which his young friend’s enthusiasm and bound- 
less appetite for work was likely to lead him. For of 
Agassiz it may be said, with a variation of the well-known 
adage, that there was nothing he touched that he did not 
aggrandise. Everything he laid hold of grew large under his 
hand,—grew into a mountain threatening to overwhelm 
him, and would have overwhelmed any one whose powers were 
not proportionate to his aspirations. Established at Neu- 
chatel, and giving himself with ardour to the duties of his pro- 
fessorship, it was surely enough if he could do the author's 
share in the production of his great works on the fossil and 
the fresh-water fishes, without assuming the responsibilities and 
cares of publication as well, and even of a lithographic estab- 
lishment which he set up mainly for his own use. But he carried 
on, pari passu, or nearly so, his work on Fossil Mollusca—a 
quarto volume with nearly a hundred plates,—his monographs 
of echinoderms, living and fossil, his investigations of the em- 
bryological development of fishes, and that laborious work, the 
Nomenclator Zoologicus, with the Bibliographia, later pub- 
lished in England by the Ray Society. Moreover, of scattered 
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papers, those of the Royal Society’s Catalogue which antedate 
his arrival in this country are more than threescore and ten. 
He had help, indeed ; but the more he had the more he enlarged 
and diversified his tasks, Humboldt’s sound advice about his 
zoological undertakings being no more heeded than his fulmi- 
nations against the glacial theory. 

In the midst of all this Agassiz turned his glance upon the 
glaciers, and the “local phenomenon” became at once a cosmic 
one. So far a happy divination ; but he seems to have believed 
quite to the last that not only the temperate zones, but whole 
intertropical continents—at least the American,—had been 
sheeted with ice. The narrative in the first volume will give 
the general reader a vivid but insufficient conception of the 
stupendous work upon which he so brilliantly laboured for 
nearly a decade of years. 

Celum non animum mutant who come with such a spirit to 
a wider, and, scientifically, less-developed continent. First as 
visitor, soon as denizen, and at length as citizen of the American 
republic, Agassiz rose with every occasion to larger and more 
various activities. What with the Lowell Institute, the College 
in Charleston, South Carolina, and Cornell University, in addi- 
tion to Harvard, he may be said to have held three or four pro- 
fessorships at once, none of them sinecures. He had not been two 
months in the country before a staff of assistants was gathered 
around him and a marine zoological laboratory was in operation. 
The rude shed on the shore and the small wooden building at 
Cambridge developed under his hand into the Museum of 
Zoology,—if not as we see it now, yet into one of the foremost 
collections. Who can say what it would have been if his plans 
and ideas had obtained full recognition, and “expenditure” had 
seemed to the trustees, as it seemed to him, “the best invest- 
ment,” or if efficient filial aid, not then to be dreamed of, had 
not given solid realisation to the high paternal aspirations! In 
like manner grew large under his hand the Brazilian explora- 
tion, so generously provided for by a Boston citizen and fostered 
by an enlightened Emperor ; and on a similar scale was planned, 
and partly carried out, the Contributions to the Natural 
History of the United States, as the imperial quarto work 
was modestly entitled, which was to be published “at the 
rate of one volume a year, each volume to contain about three 
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hundred pages and twenty plates,” with simple reliance upon 
a popular subscription ;—— and so, indeed, of everything which 
this large-minded man undertook. 

While Agassiz thus was a magnanimous man, in the literal 
as well as the accépted meaning of the word, he was also, 
as we have seen, a truly fortunate one. Honourable assistance 
came to him at critical moments, such as the delicate gift 
from Humboldt at Paris, which perhaps saved him to science ; 
such as the Wollaston prize from the Geological Society in 
1834, when he was struggling for the means of carrying on 
the Fossil Fishes; and the remainder of the deficit of this 
undertaking he was able to make up from his earliest earn- 
ings in America. For the rest, we all know how almost 
everything he desired—and he wanted nothing except for 
science—was cheerfully supplied to his hand by admiring givers. 
Those who knew the man during the twenty-seven years of 
his American life can quite understand the contagious enthu- 
siasm and confidence which he evoked. The impression will 
in some degree be transmitted by these pleasant and timely 
volumes, which should make the leading lines of the life of 
Agassiz clear to the newer generation, and deepen them in 
the memory of an older one. ASA GRAY. 





Art. XI1.—Current Literature. 


— most noteworthy recent contribution to Theology is 

from the pen of the Principal of Hackney College (1). 
Although encyclopedic in its range, omitting nothing which 
falls fairly within its purpose, it is characterised by a simplicity 
and clearness which must make it a favourite text-book to 
every earnest student. If we would study intelligently any 
science, it is of great consequence that at the very outset we 
have a definite conception both of its limits and relationships. 
In no case is this more necessary than in an entrance upon 
theological investigations. There are few subjects which theo- 

(1) An Introduction to Theology: its Principles, its Branches, its Results, 


and its Literature. By Alfred Cave, B.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
VOL. XXXV.—NO, CXXXVI. 2C 
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logy does not now touch at one or more points, and its course, 
firmly and faithfully outlined by a skilful hand, is an invalu- 
able aid to the learner. Others have written “ Introductions 
to Theology,” but hitherto, in our country at least, there has 
been no adequate introduction. Principal Cave has surveyed 
the whole field, and furnishes such a complete and satisfactory 
sketch as only a draughtsman who had mastered all the details 
could produce. After an interesting description of the theo- 
logical sciences in general, he arranges the specific theological 
sciences in six divisions, viz., Natural Theology, Ethnic Theo- 
logy, Biblical Theology, Ecclesiastical Theology, Comparative 
Theology, and Pastoral Theology. Under each of these divi- 
sions he is careful to indicate all relative topics. For in- 
stance, under Biblical Theology—which of course bulks largely 
in importance—he discourses on Canonics, Textual Criticism, 
Philology, Hermeneutics, Biblical Introduction, Exegesis, Ar- 
cheology, History, Literary Criticism, Dogmatics, Ethics, Psycho- 
logy, and Sociology. In reading this volume we have been 
over and over again delighted by the clearness of the distinc- 
tions drawn and the fulness of the information conveyed. 
Such a help in our student days would have been prized beyond 
all price. Especially to be commended is the admirable biblio- 
graphy appended to each department. Often with a single 
word, and, in most cases, in a single sentence, Principal Cave 
indicates the character and value of the books he recommends 
to be read. We cordially commend this volume as the best, 
indeed the only, sufficient handbook for students, and as one 
not likely to be superseded except by such enlarged editions as 
the progress of theological study may demand. 


The eighth volume (2) completes this charming chronolo- 
gical edition of Wordsworth’s poems. The life of the poet, with 
a critical essay on his writings, will fill at least another volume, 
which may be expected to follow in due time. The editorial 
work, presenting as it does a real history of the poetic progress, 
has evidently been a labour of love; nevertheless, as in all 
labour, there has been true work honestly done. The result 
is a worthy presentation of one of our great English poets in 


(2) The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Edited by William 
Knight, LL.D. Edinburgh : William Paterson. 
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a form not likely to be surpassed. These handsome volumes 
do credit alike to editor and publisher, and ought to rank as 
favourites in the library of every one who can appreciate the 
poetical interpretation of nature and life. 


The new volume of The Pulpit Commentary (3) embraces 
three Epistles of the Apostle of the Gentiles, viz., Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians. The exposition and homiletics of the 
Epistle to Ephesus by Professor Blaikie are firm and reverent, 
yet ripe and suggestive ; and the additions by his collaborateurs 
are excellent—not the least valuable being the contributions 
from our Irish brethren, Professor Croskery and the Rev. R. M. 
Edgar, M.A. The Epistle to the Philippians has been intrusted 
to the Rev. B. C. Coffin, M.A., and both in expounding and 
expanding the Apostle’s thought he is strong and successful. 
The Rev. G. G. Findlay, who annotates the letter to Colosse 
after the same fashion, brings to his task both scholarship and 
sagacity. In the two later Epistles, as in the first, the repre- 
sentatives from Ireland already named continue well to the 
front. As this Commentary proceeds, it seems somehow to gain 
both in excellence and value. 


In the history of Theology there is a real development of 
doctrine ; and the study of the process whereby truth becomes 
definite is at once interesting and profitable. Any conflict 
of opinions whereby clearness gradually takes the place of 
confusion is worthy of study, and surely the importance is not 
lessened by the greatness of the issue at stake. It is hardly 
possible for any one whose own convictions are strong to 
describe with a fairness almost amounting to indifference con- 
troversies in which his own interest is close and keen. Yet 
Professor Sheldon has undertaken this task, and on the whole 
succeeded to a wonderful extent. Occasionally his sympathy 
betrays itself, but he has steadily endeavoured to write 
impartially, as history, even though it be of Christian doctrine, 
ought to be written. The result is a contribution to Historical 
Theology of real merit (4). Beginning with the age subse- 


(3) The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by Canon Spence and the Rev. Joseph 
Exell. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. - 

(4) History of Christian Doctrine. By Henry C. Sheldon, Professor of 
Historical Theology, Boston University. 2 vols. London: Dickinson. 
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quent to the apostles, he gives the following division of 
periods :— 
1. From the close of the Apostolic Age to 320. 
2. From 320 to 726. 
3. From 726 to 1517. 
4. From 1517 to 1720. 
5. From 1720 to the present. 
At first this division may seem arbitrary, but the reason of it 
appears when we remember each of these periods had its own 
distinctive character. We may arrange them thus :— 
. The Age of Apology, 100 to 320. 
. The Age of Polemics, 320 to 726. 
. The Age of Scholasticism, 726 to 1517. 
. The Age of Confessions, 1517 to 1720. 
. The Age of Strife and attempted Reconciliations, 
1720 to 1885. 
The main topics of Christian doctrine are traced historically 
through these periods, and, by examination and citation of 
original authorities, the current of thought throughout the ages 
is ably and amply indicated. 


Even when we are constrained to differ from his theology, 
we are not unwilling to acknowledge the homiletic skill of Dr. 
Thomas. He has undoubtedly the faculty of perceiving the 
prime theme in a narrative or discourse, and with rare ability 
he groups around it all the remaining parts. [Illustrations of 
this abound in the two new volumes of his Homilistic 
Library (5). Take, for instance, his analysis of the interview 
between Nicodemus and our Lord. Under the general title 
of The Gospel School he makes the following divisions :— 


I. A DISTINGUISHED STUDENT. 
. His religious sect. 
. His civil position. 
3. His moral timidity. 
. His respectful behaviour. 
. His evident sincerity. 
(5) The Gospel of St. John exegetically and practically considered: con- 


taining one hundred and two Homiletic Sketches and fifty-one Germs of 


Thought. By David Thomas, D.D. Two Volumes. London: R. D. 
Dickinson. 
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IL A TRANSCENDENT TEACHER. 


. The spirit he exemplifies. 
2. The title he assumes. 
. The wonderful mission he claims. 


III. A HEAVENLY THEOLOGY. 


. The necessity for a radical change in man’s moral 
character. 

. The principle of eternal life involved in this change 
comes through Christ. 

. The mission of Christ is to be ascribed to the love 
of the Father. 

. The world’s treatment of this manifestation of love 
determines its moral condition. 


Perhaps not many would be inclined to adopt this arrange- 
ment as it stands. Yet on that very account it is all the more 
valuable, for its clearness and conciseness make it very 
suggestive. For helpfulness to the real student, who is anxious 


to obtain hints whereby he may be guided in the origination of 
independent thought, these volumes are worthy of strong 
commendation. 


German authors, though often erudite, are not always in- 
teresting. An exception must be made in favour of Emil 
Schiirer, if we are to judge by the two volumes of his History 
which have been translated into English (6). While there is 
abundant evidence of careful research and a fair measure of the 
historic sense, there is an unusual skill in presenting results in 
a form pleasing and captivating to the reader. As an aid to 
the realistic interpretation of the Gospels, these volumes deserve 
a first place in the library of the critical student. 


Lehmann’s Scenes from the Life of Jesus (7) is a volume which 


(6) A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By Emil 
Schiirer, D.D., M.A. Second Division: The Internal Condition of Palestine 
and of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. Vols. i. and ii. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 

(7) Scenes from the Life of Jesus. Lectures by G. Lehmann, Director of 
the Union for the Inner Mission at Leipsic. Translated by Sophia Taylor. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 
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we may characterise in a single sentence as marked by sympa- 
thetic penetration and devoutness. 


We have been so often disappointed by collections of illus- 
trations and classified gems of thought that we were not too 
sanguine in proceeding to the examination of a new one (8). 
Even, however, a hasty glance at the pages of this new candi- 
date for public favour led us to think it possible that, after all, 
a collection really useful might be made by a competent hand, 
and a more careful examination later has convinced us that 
such a work has been honestly and happily done. For here 
we have no haphazard collection indiscriminately made, but an 
eminently judicious selection by one who thinks accurately 
and who has evidently read widely. The book is one which 
will be prized in proportion as it is proved. 


A posthumous volume from the pen of Paxton Hood (9) 
reminds us of his zeal for the development of the art of preach- 
ing in its highest and noblest form. We do not know a more 
stirring book to put into the hands of young preachers than his 
Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets, and in every respect the Throne 
of Eloquence is well fitted to be a companion volume. It is 
fresh, forcible, and stimulating. 


Whatever has been the case in other days, the children are 
not now overlooked in the public services of the sanctuary. 
Mr. Dickinson of London, by the publication time after time 
of sermons specially addressed to them, has done much to prove 
this statement. In Thirty Sermons for Children (10) we have a 
most interesting series of addresses to the little ones, well cal- 
culated to sustain their attention and to instruct them in the 
right way. This volume will be very helpful to all preachers 
and teachers of youth. Besides these, parents will find this 
book valuable for Sabbath-evening reading in the family. It 


(8) Classified Gems of Thought from the Great Writers and Preachers of All 
Ages. By the Rev. F. B. Proctor, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

(9) The Throne of Eloquence: Great Preachers, Ancient and Modern. By 
E. Paxton Hood. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

(10) Thirty Sermons for Children. Delivered in the Parish Church of 
Watton, Herts. By the Rev. George Litting, M.A., LL.B. London: R. D. 
Dickinson. 
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is worthy of a very extensive circulation. The subjects intro- 
duced are all seasonable and profitable, and the treatment of 
them is all that could be desired. 


Quite encyclopedic in its range of treatment is Mr. 
Cloquet’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles (11). Our 
author has been impelled to this work by his fear of “ abound- 
ing Romish and Ritualistic encroachments.” He seeks 
to set before students and all readers “accurate information 
upon this portion of the creed of the Church of England.” We 
might take exception here and there to some of his own in- 
ferences, but the work in his hands is so uniformly well done 
that we refrain from minute criticism of doctrinal particulars. 
Holy Scripture, the opinions of the Fathers of the Primitive 
Church, and of the Reformers, form the basis of exposition ; 
and, as we have said above, the references are full and judici- 
ously selected. To all who seek an extensive knowledge of the 
doctrines of the faith and their historical development, this 
book will prove most serviceable. 


If Romanism is to be met by active testimony and exposi- 
tion of the truth of the Scriptures, Atheism can be silenced in 
no other way. The prominence given to this negation of the 
Divine, during recent years, and occasioned by recent events, 
has led many earnest believers to endeavour to counteract its 
baneful results. Christianity, Science, and Infidelity, a Series of 
Letters vindicating the Received Truths of our Common Faith, 
showing the Follies and Absurdities of Atheism, by Rev. W. 
Hillier, Mus. Doc., with a prefatory recommendation by the Rev. 
Henry Varley (12), in its title gives perhaps a sufficient indica- 
tion of the scope of the work to which it refers. However, 
we may say further, that the old and the new evidences are 
set forth in a popular and interesting form in these Letters, 
and we believe the little volume may be very helpful to the 
confirmation of faith. 


The Society of Friends, familiarly known as Quakers, have a 


(11) An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 
By Robert Louis Cloquet. London: James Nisbet-and Co., 1885. 
(12) Second Edition. James Nisbet and Co., London, 1885. 
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very interesting history, and no part of the history is more in- 
teresting than the story of their origin. In Three Apostles of 
Quakerism (13) we have graphic sketches of Fox, Penn, and 
Barclay. These are really Tracts for the People, and are worthy 
of a very wide circulation. 


Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor of Music at the University of 
Edinburgh, has compiled a Prayer-Book Psalter, which will be 
very useful to those who handle the organ, and who chant the 
prose Psalms of the older Bible version of 1540. This Psalter 
is a companion volume to his Bible Psalter (14). 


Professor Candlish’s The Work of the Holy Spirit (15) is 
another instalment of the series of Handbooks for Bible Classes 
and Private Students issued by Messrs. T. and T. Clark. Ina 
small compass the whole body of Scriptural truth concerning 
the person and work of the Holy Spirit is set forth in a mas- 
terly, orderly, and simple manner. ‘ 


(13) Three Apostles of Quakerism: Popular Sketches of Fox, Penn, and Bar- 
clay. By B. Rhodes, author of “ John Bright, Statesman and Orator,” etc. ; 
with Introduction by J. Stoughton, D.D. Londo: Nisbet and Co, 

(14) The Prayer-Book Psalter: pointed for Chanting, and with Chants 
adapted thereto or specially composed for this Work. By Sir Herbert Oakeley. 
M.A., Mus. Doc., LL.D. London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(15) The Work of the Holy Spirit. By James 8S. Candlish, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 





